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The Victrola and the 
great bands of the world 


Summer-time is band time. Hundreds of bands are 
delighting millions of people at the parks and seashore play- 
grounds of the nations. Here, Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, and 
Captain Santelmann with the United States Marine Band; in 
England, the Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards; in France, 
the Garde Republicaine Band; in Italy, the Banda Municipale 
of Milan; in Spain, the Banda de Alabarderos; in Brazil, the 
Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros; in Mexico, the Police Band of 
Mexico City. 

To record and reproduce the soul-stirring music of a military 
band is a matter of the greatest difficulty, but with Victor 
Records played on the Victrola you miss none of the thrills you 
would get in attending the concerts by these famous bands. 

Records by all of these great bands are listed in the Victor 
Record Catalogs and are on sale by thousands of dealers who 
will gladly play them for you. You may enjoy them in your 
home and whenever you choose. 


We especially recommend 


Stars and Stripes Forever—March \ a . R. wes 

Golden Star (A Memorial March) f Sousa’s Band 35709 $1.25 

Garde du Corps March + ae —— 

Wasinual Fesiieus Shascls | Arthur Pryor’s Band 17957 -75 
. —_ 

Marche Turque—Patrol | U.S. Marine Band 18894 75 


The Messenger— March f 
Vespri Siciliana—Ballet Selection | Band of H. M. \ 35434 1.25 
Vespri Siciliana—Selection § Coldstream Guards f ~ ss 


Princesse Mignonne Garde Republicaine Band 67266 -75 
Amoureuse— Vals Banda Municipale of Milan 65846 my 
Paquetita—Vals  _ Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros 69236 -75 
Minuet (Military Symphony) Banda de Alabarderos 62660 -75 
Semiramide Overture Police Band of Mexico 35167 1.25 
7 
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Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 





Victrola No. 80 
$100 


Mahogany or walnut 





Victrola No. 215 
$150 





Mahogany or walnut 
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Sally 


BY ELSA BARKER 


‘ NLY on first and third Wednesdays 
was the conversation in the salons 
of the Marquise de Melcourt chiefly 
in English. I have heard old American 
residents of Paris say that if they wanted 
an informal chat with their own Am- 
hassador they went to the Hdétel de 
Melceourt in the Faubourg St. Germain; 
and, I think, it was the only house in 
that ancient quarter where one was 
certain to hear—on first and third 
Wednesdays—the latest local gossip 
from Chicago, Omaha, and the cities 
farther West; where feathered picture- 
hats from beyond the Mississippi nodded 
over teacups at wigged and powdered 
portraits from the reign of Louis XV. 
On rare occasions a venerable Duch- 
esse in a black shawl, the Marquis’s 
vreat-aunt, lent the gracious mildness of 
her presence, and talked, in a softly 
cracking voice, with such members of 
this very modern company as had with 
her an easy basis of language. Her 
mourning draperies always seemed to 
me, not the reminders of some personal 
loss, but the vestments of some secret 
brotherhood of grief for an old order 
vanished and now almost legendary. 


Even the old family servants in their 
soft-toned liveries seemed also, on these 
“American days,” to be relics from 
bygone centuries. 

Margaret Emerson, who had known 
the Marquis since the boyish days of 
his military service, said to me once 
that during the twenty-five years she 
had lived in Paris she had seen nothing 
more interesting, in the way of inter- 
national relations, than that Franco- 
American ménaye; but when I asked her 
to explain she smiled mysteriously and 
shook her head. 

It was late on the first Wednesday in 
June, and the crowd in the Hétel de 
Melcourt was already thinning, when I 
slipped into the farthest salon, the 
salon bleu, for a look at a Fragonard 
which had a special charm for me. I 
had been standing there only a moment 
when I became conscious of two Amer- 
ican women, strangers, who.were whis- 
pering together in the embrasure of a 
window near me. There was no one else 
in that corner of the room. 

“The last time I saw her she was 
down and out.” 

“What! The Marquise?” 
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“Oh! She wasn’t the Marquise then. 
She was Sally Parsons of Chicago.” 
Sut you say she was down and out?” 
‘Not down and out financially, of 
but morally.” 
* Morally? 
“You're stupid, Catharine! 
immorally. It 
avo, When she was getting rid of Billy 
Mortimer, and when I him 
could knocked me 
over with a feather.” 


course, 
Is it possible?” 

I don’t 
mean five 


was vears 


saw here 

to-day you have 
** Did she divorce him, then?” 
“Divorce? Good heavens. no! Do 

you think the family of the Marquis 


Look, Catharine, beyond — that 
second archway, the man with the purple 
tie. That's Billy Mortimer.” 


They moved away, and I forgot the 
Fragonard in’ the they had 
evoked for me of the beautiful Marquise 


picture 


down and out morally—or was it im- 
morally? One never knows. 
I strolled back through the long 


rooms, and as there was only one man 
present who wore a purple tie, it was 
easy to identify Billy Mortimer; but 
I should known him, anyhow, 
from the fixed and flushed determination 
of his gaze which followed every move- 
ment of the tiny black-haired Madame 
le Meleourt. 


He was standing alone, with his elbow 


have 


on the edge of a white-marble pedestal. 
» smooth-shaven, middle-sized, Middle- 
West sort of man between thirty-five 
ind forty. I remember thinking that 
his black eves were too bright for his 
face, which was dully, not rosily, flushed; 
and at 


that peculiar downward twist one some- 


the corners of his mouth was 
times sees on the face of a man who is 
fighting hard for his own belief in him- 
self. which depends on somebody else’s 
belief in him. 

Instinectively I turned to look for the 
Marquis, and saw him at my elbow— 
slender, gracious, debonair, a_ typical 
Having 
must have found these 
American Wednesdays rather dull. 

I asked him if he had seen Margaret 


Frenchman of the old noblesse. 
no English, he 
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Emerson, and he said, with a little | 
of anticipation, 

“I’m going to see her the day af 
to-morrow, bearing roses.” 

7" Roses?” 

“Why, ves, it’s the anniversary 
the day she introduced me to my wif 

“How delightful! And how French 

He Jaughed. ‘I’ve done it eve: 
year for four vears. What a heart s| 


has, our dear Margaret Emerson, 
young, so fresh, for all her sixty-o1 
vears! And so_ kind! 


Fancy— she 
offered to teach me English—and shy 
so busy with those brilliant newspape: 
letters.” 

“But 


home. 


you could learn’ English 
The opportunity for dail 
practice oe 
*Ah!”’—he 
tends 
English. 


smiled wife 
doesn’t lear 
It’s her amiabilitv. She 
knows I have no faculty for languages 
and 
self.” 
At that moment I heard a deep voice 


“Good 


~ my 
want me to 


pre 
she 


doesn’t want me to bother my 


behind me, saving, afternoon, 


sir,’ and a man’s brown hand = was 
shaking that of the Marquis. I turned 
it was Mr. Billy Mortimer, takin 


his abrupt departure. 

“That gentleman,” said the Marquis, 
“T wanted to ask leave to present hin 
to vou, Madame. An old friend of my 
wife’s, from Chicago. I fear he has not 
had what you call ‘a goad time’ this 
afternoon.” 
late for an engagement in 
Passy, so I sought my hostess. 


I was 


She was standing there, a little figure 
in an exquisite blue gown, very white 
faced, very red lipped, very restless to 
day, speaking rapidly in French to two 
women who replied to her in English. 

As I passed through the monumental 
gateway of the Hdétel de Melcourt, | 
thought, ““ Why was she speaking French 
to women who can’t speak French? She 
was obviously rattled. I never saw 
her like that before. Was she frightened 
to-day? If so, what about?” 

I had always found her interesting, 
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especially in her “latest phase,” 
we called it, her return to the Ameri- 
us Whom she had abandoned on her 
irriage. Her husband’s family and 
ends had made her one of them, so 

r as that is possible in a few years; 
nit recently she had made another and 
quite separate life for herself, not only 
ith the wealthy members of the 
\merican colony in the streets around 
the Etoile, but with that other American 
colony of artists, writers and their folk 
around the Montparnasse quarter. 

It was in a private art school for 
women in the Rue Boissonnade that I 
had met her first, four years before. 
She was Mrs. Parsons then, and she 
could not have been less than thirty- 
five, though her juvenile figure created 
for her the illusion of youth. She had 
so little talent that I wondered at her 
feverish labors. 

One day I invited her to déjeuner 
at a little restaurant on the corner of 
the Boulevard Raspail and the Rue 
Léopold Robert. She wore a little black 
stuff dress which might have cost fifty 
franes at the Bon Marché, and a last 
vear’s hat trimmed with violets. Her 
face was not so white then, and her 


lips were not so red. 

We were eating marrons glacés, I 
remember, when I asked her if she was 
voing to be a professional artist. 

She looked at me oddly. *‘* You must 
he joking.” 

* Joking?” 

She seemed puzzled ... she half 
smiled, twisting her ringless hands. 
linally she said, weakly, “I really don’t 
believe you know.” 

“Know what?” 

“Oh, you don’t! Nobody has told 
vou that I’m indecently rich?” 

“No.” [was surprised, and wondered 
at the adjective. 

“Oh,” she cried suddenly, “how I 
hate it! I thought I could forget it 
here. I might have, if Margaret 
Emerson, who came from Chicago, 
hadn’t told one of the girls, who told the 
others, and then they all began to treat 


me with respect. They had_ really 
liked me before, though they know I 
can't draw.” 

Her face was so tragic that I could 
only stare at her. 

“What can a woman do when she has 
ten millions?”” she demanded. “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eve 
of a needle 
speak rapidly of other things. 

The following week she left the art 
school, just slipped away without say- 
ing anything to anybody, and a month 
later we received the announcement of 
her marriage to the Marquis de Mel- 
court. 

For three vears I saw her only occa- 
sionally, and always with French people. 
But after the death of her mother-in- 
law, the old Marquise, she waited a 
respectful interval and then started 
those American Wednesdays, asking, 
as Margaret said, “every Tom, Dick 
and Harry born in the U.S. A. to the 
historic shell—but not to the inner 
life—of the Faubourg St. Germain.” 

As to the romance of her past life, if 
she had a romance, I had never even 
wondered until I saw the man with the 
purple tie standing with his elbow on a 
marble pedestal and looking at her. 


.”’ Then she began to 


The next day I crossed the river to 
Margaret Emerson's apartment in the 
Rue Vavin. 

Margaret was a picturesque figure, 
and I can see her vividly as she looked 
that afternoon, sitting in the corner of 
the vellow sofa, the folds of her ungirdled 
purple velvet gown catching the light 
from the French window behind my 
chair, her thick white hair @ la Pompa- 
dour above the strong face, with its 
Roman nose and blue eyes alight with 
interest in every detail of the panorama 
of Parisian life. She was the Paris 
correspondent of a great American 
newspaper, and she seemed to know 
everything and everybody. 

“Margaret,” I began, “did you ever 
hear of a man from Chicago named 
Billy Mortimer?” 
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She smiled. “How odd that you 
should ask me that! I first saw Billy 
Mortimer when he was two hours old, 
a wailing little bundle in the arms of his 
grandmother. Later I taught him to 
say ‘This little pig went to market,’ on 
his toes.” Then she shook her white 
head. “Five years ago, when I was in 
Chicago for a few months, after an 
absence of twenty years, I saw rather 
too much of Billy. But he’s in Paris 
now, on his first visit. He’s coming here 
this afternoon at half-past four. How- 
ever did you hear of him? Surely she 
never told you.” 

I repeated the conversation between 
the two American women which I had 
overheard in the salon bleu, the day 
before, and pictured the man_ himself 
as [ had seen him. 

“So he went there!’’ She pondered a 
moment ‘Il wonder if she really 
invited him.” 

“But what ts it all about, Margaret? 
Is it a tragedy, a farce, or what?” 

“Well, that depends upon the point of 
view. 

I said nothing, for I could read in her 
face the instinct of the old journalist 
to recount a story. 

“Humph!” she pondered. “You 
know so much already, I don’t see 
what harm it can do. They were en- 
vaved five years ago, in Chicago.” 

‘Is that all? You're a 
Margaret.” 

“Oh, well 
him, of Course 

“Why didn’t she marry him, then?” 

“Ah, there you have it!” 

“Have 1?” 

She reached for a cigarette, lighted it, 
and blew out the match before saying, 


fraud, 


she was in love with 


“He's poor as a church mouse, but he 
was insanely in love with her.” 

“Was? You forget I saw him look- 
ing at her vesterday. Was she afraid 
they'd starve, on her ten millions?” 

“But, vou see, she thought he was 
marrying her for her money.” 

“NGI 

“Yes. She put his affection to every 
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kind of test. She snubbed him, she 

sulted him, she banished him, and 4 
he stuck the harder. When the sit 
ation had become utterly impossil 

she ran awav and came to Paris; | 
she covered her tracks sO well tl 
Billy didn’t know where she was unt 
he received her wedding cards. I do: 
know how he took that blow, for 

hasn’t written to me since, until vest 
day. I suppose he blamed me for t} 
whole business.” 

“Then did you arrange the marriag: 
between Mrs. Parsons and your friend 
the Marquis?” 

“T did not! They met by chance, i1 
this room. After she went, I casually 
mentioned that she had ten millions 
He did the rest, without help from m« 
‘They order this matter better iy 
France.”” 

“Did she think the Marquis was nof 
marrving her for her money?” 

“She knew quite well that he was.” 

My memory went back to the tragi 
face of Sally Parsons that day in the 
little restaurant. 

“Perhaps,” I said, “if she had been 
able to draw 

But Margaret shook her head. “Tf 
wasn't really that. [I believe that the 
daughter of Phineas P. Juggins and 
*“Wildeat’ Parsons’ widow was_ irre 
sistibly impelled to marry a man she 
couldn't ever, possibly, need to apolo- 
gize for.” 

“Phineas P. 
the name with delight. 

Margaret smoothed the purple folds 
of her gown, and her eyes grew reminis- 


Juggins!” I repeated 


cent. 

“What a oman!” she said. “My 
father used to call him the Cannibal. 
Phineas P. was one of those early ex- 
ploiters of the Middle West, and he 
would buy a board of aldermen or a 
senate committee as we would buy a 
mess of whitebait. Anything or any- 
body that stood in the way of a fran- 
chise he wanted was either destroyed 
or purchased. He seemed to prefer 
purchase, though, as being quicker and 














omplicated. I think he was the 
utterly cynical, utterly amoral 
n I ever knew. He wasn’t even 
educated; but he knew the worst 
e was in men, and ruled them on 
that basis. It’s one way. And women! 
I've heard stories about him I wouldn’t 
are to repeat.” 

\largaret said that the wife of Phineas 
». Juggins was a delicate and highly 
educated woman. “Of course,” she 
idded, “that accounts for Sally.” 

“But that flawless French of hers? 
Did she learn that in Chicago?” 

Margaret nodded. “A Parisian gov- 
erness from the age of three accounts 
for the French, and the best boarding 
school west of the Alleghanies from 
ten to nineteen accounts for the man- 
uers. Her mother kept her away from 
home as much as possible. Old Phineas 
vas not an ideal papa for a nice little 
girl.” 

When I asked if the Marquis knew 
about old Phineas, Margaret smiled. 

‘Yes, more or less. But from his 
point of view, I suppose, if you're 
marrying a savage princess, it doesn’t 
much matter whether her father was a 
cannibal chief or an eater of roots. It 
might be diflerent if the Marquis 
hadn't a healthy son and heir by his 
first wife. Sally isn’t likely to have 
children. She had no children by her 
other husband.” 

“Oh!” I laughed, “1 had forgotten 
‘Wildeat’ Parsons. He’s really dead, 
then?” 

*Yes—killed by a runaway horse. 
Of course he married Sally for her 
money, though she didn’t find that out 
until it was too late. She was young and 
romantic then, her parents were both 
dead, and Parsons was the handsomest 
man I ever saw, of the dashing, dare- 
levil type, you know, that fascinates a 
noonstruck girl. He got his nickname 
from his wildeat schemes, and he lost a 
nillion of Sally’s money during the 
first two years. Then she put on the 
brakes. I’ve an idea their marriage had 
come an all-round domestic inferno, 
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by the time the runaway horse put an 
end to it.” 

“And did she love this dare-devil 
Parsons?” I asked. 

“Oh, I suppose so, in the beginning; 
but not in the way she loved Billy 
Mortimer. That affair seems to have 
been the special kind of mature ob- 
session-—fever, if you like—that makes 
young love seem no more serious than 
a light attack of whooping-cough.” 

“Then why in the world?” I began. 

“But you forget the situation. After 
Parsons’ death she was besieged by 
every fortune-hunter in Chicago, and 
her experience had made her gun-shy.” 

“Then how.’ I wanted to know, 
“could she have reconciled herself to 
marrying a mercenary Frenchman?” 

“Why, don’t you see,” Margaret 
explained, “in Chicago it’s belittling 
for a woman to be married tor her 
money, but it’s not belittling in France, 
because other people see no disgrace in 
it. As the Marquise de Melcourt, she 
has found a haven from her two great 
shames, the vulgarity of her father and 
the crudity of Chicago fortune-hunters 

Wildcat Parsons, Billy, and all the 
rest of them. As the Marquis is so 
delicate, and so devoted to her now, 
she may, for all I know, have persuaded 
herself that he always loved her. It 
would be an easy thing for any woman 
to do, with a man like De Melcourt.” 

I had to agree with her that it would. 

Margaret leaned forward. “Oh! I 
had forgotten tea... or shall we 
wait for Billy?” 

“Yes,” I said, “let’s wait for Billy.” 

“Tf you like him perhaps you'll ask 
him to call on you. The chances are 
that he doesn’t know a soul in Paris but 
Madame de Melcourt and myself. 
And she . . . well, the less she sees of 
him the better.” 

“Ts he, then, so fascinating?” 

She shook her head ruefully. “He's 
so naif, so incalculable! One thing 
that set her going five vears ago, when 
they were engaged, was his enthusi- 
astic talk about all the wonderful 
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things they were going to do, with her 
He had everything planned. 
Yes,’ she sighed, * Billy is a child, who 
The final 
explosion with Sally began with his 
wanting to sell her some waste land he 
had inherited down in Texas. It was 
worth about a dollar an acre, | suppose, 
but he insisted that it was valuable, 
that there was a mine on it, or oil—I 
forget which. ‘To her it seemed, of 
course, like another of Wildcat Parsons’ 
schemes.” 

“He might have waited,” I laughed, 
“till he had her safely married to him.” 

“Yes, but that’s Billy. He simply 
doesn’t see any difference between the 
permissible and the unpermissible. — I 
wonder what he’s after now—here in 
Paris. ! hope he isn’t going to be guilty 
of any foolishness that can embarrass 
her. The American Marquise de Mel- 
court was becoming a personage; and 


money. 


only knows what he wants. 


that means a good deal, in that en- 
vironment. But this new phase of hers 

these crowded American receptions — 
I’m afraid she’s getting homesick.” 

Margaret gazed into space for a few 
moments then she lighted another 
cigarette. 

* T wonder who that woman was whom 
vou overheard whispering about Sally. 
People whispered about her a good deal 
in Chicago when she suddenly broke her 
fantastic engagement to Billy Mortimer, 
shut her door on him, returned his 
letters unopened, refused to answer the 
telephone, and went to bed with what 
they called nervous prostration. They 
say she wept all the time, and declared 
she wanted to die. Queer! I knew her 
very slightly, as I had been away from 
Chicago so many years, and I abso- 
lutely refused to go to her and plead 
Billy's cause.” 

“Oh! He wanted you to do that?’ 

“Yes, he was like a madman. He 
nearly wore me out with his lamen- 
tations. Heeven raved about abducting 
her and forcing her to marry him. I 
used to put my hand to my _ head, 
wondering whether I was living in the 


Twentieth Century or in the Mi |e 
Ages.” 

I looked at 
really think . . ? 

She paused a moment before «n- 
swering. “I don’t know. I’ve always 
wondered myself. Tuere’s a wild stro 
in Sally, a streak of old Phineas P 
Even now, nothing would really sir- 
prise me; but you know I'm very fond 
of the Marquis.”’ 

At that moment we were startled by 
a loud peal of the bell. 

Margaret gasped, “It’s Billy! Give 
me time to get the lie of the land, before 
you leave me alone with him.” 

I was expecting that a shadow of dis- 
appointment would pass over his face 
when he saw that she was not alone; 
but he seemed really pleased to meet 
me, as he said. And he was wearing the 
purple tie. 

As he remembered having seen me at 
the Marquise de Melcourt’s the day 
before, he could mention her name at 
once without seeming to force the note. 

Margaret motioned him to the chair 
at my left, and when the tea came in a 
moment later, we were sitting in the 
form of a triangle, with Margaret on her 
sofa as the apex. 

As she handed him his cup, she asked, 
“Are you staying long in Paris, Billy?” 

“IT don’t know,” he said. “That 
depends - 

He did not see the quick glance she 
threw at me. But his next remark put 
a different face upon his situation. 

“You'll be glad to learn, Miss Emer- 
son, that I’ve become a very rich man. 
You remember that Texas land of mine? 
It’s simply gushing oil from all the 
wells.” 

She caught her breath. 
land 

“Yes, the same land I offered Sally 
for ten thousand dollars.” He spoke 
with a quiet and rather sweet dignity. 
“T was offered two millions for the 
property a month ago, but refused to 
sell. Sally was surprised when I told 
her vesterday.”” 


Margaret. “Do «oy 


” 


can 


“The same 








‘“BUT SUPPOSE SHE DOESN'T WRITE?” 
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I knew Margaret was dying to laugh. 
After a breathless moment, though, I 
heard her congratulating him with true 
Western fervor. Then she asked in- 
nocently, “So you've seen Sally?” 

“Yes, if you can call it seeing her. I 
wrote, asking when I might call, and she 
wrote Wednesday. It was very nice of 
her to introduce me to all her friends, 
but I wanted to talk to her, and there 
was no chance. She seems to have a 
right nice set of friends, though; so 
many Americans. I was surprised.” 

Then he turned to me and smiled. 


* You seem just like home folks.” 
He made it so fine a compliment that 
I asked him to please consider me one of 


his home folks as long as he remained in 
Paris. 

Margaret threw me a grateful glance, 
and suggested that perhaps I would go 
sight-seeing with him, as she was not 
very strong. 
you had spoken to me 
yesterday at the De Melcourts,’” he 
said, “for I was feeling horribly home- 
sick.” Then he looked at Margaret: 

“Do vou think Sally is very un- 
happy?” 

Good 
you think that? 

He glanced in my direction, and I 
could feel wondering if it was 
chivalrous of him to discuss his old 
friend’s marital affairs before me. I 
was beginning to like Mr. Billy Mor- 
timer. 

“Why.” he said hoarsely, “how can 
a woman not be unhappy with a man 
when she knows he married her for her 
was just like swapping 
the arrangement between her 
lawyer and his lawyer. I had the whole 
story from one of her Chicago friends.” 

“Oh,” L said, trving to speak casually, 
“it often works out very well, over 
here.” 

“IT think it’s awful,” he 
“She ought to be rescued.” 

My heart gave a flop. Was it then 
as a knight in shining armor that he 
had crossed the Atlantic? 


“TT wish 


heavens, no! What makes 


” 


him 


money? It 


horses 


declared. 
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I asked him if he had enjoyed his 
voyage, and he must have thoug! 
wanted to change the subject, for 
answered gently, like a yood child \ |, 
has been reproved, 

“IT didn’t enjoy it 
don’t believe I could 
away from my own country. 
all stand it ¢ 

“Margaret,” I said, “tell Mr. M 
timer how you stand it.” 

But she was not in a humorous mo: 

“Tve been transplanted,” was all she 
would say. 

“They could never transplant m« 
he affirmed, looking at her sadly. “Tm 
so tired already of this meaningless 
jabber of French all round me. | 
couldn’t be hired to live here for 
million dollars a year.” 

It was then I decided that Margaret 
must have got “the lie of the land,” 
and could be left alone with him. So | 
rose, after making an engagement to 
show Mr. Billy Mortimer a few Parisian 
objects the following morning at eleven 
o'clock. His eves were grateful when | 
named an hour which left his after- 
noon free, for any summons which mig!t 
come to him from the Hétel de Mel- 
court. 

“Poor lamb!” I thought, as I walked 
slowly down Margaret’s long stairs. “I 
have a feeling that he may need us both.” 


very much. 
ever be hay 


How \ 


During the next ten days I saw much 
of him. He seemed to cling to me. The 
spring weather was perfect, Paris was 
at its loveliest, and an American man- 
friend, fresh from home, with the 
American point of view, is refreshing 
after years of Paris. 

Billy Mortimer was an appreciative 
sight-seer, with a real feeling for history 
and for art; but when I tried to make 
him see the point of view of the modern 
race of human beings among whom he 
had strayed, he ~ften surprised me. 

One day I told him that, while 
French people cannot understand the 
freedom with which American men and 
women go about together in public, 
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they do not blame us for it; that we are 
foreigners, and so privileged to be 
eccentric. 

“But don’t they know,” he said 
eravely, “‘that it’s they who are for- 
eigners and eccentric?” 

[ spent an hour one afternoon, sitting 
with him in the Luxembourg gardens, 
trying to make him understand that it 
would be a mistake for him to invite 
Madame de Melcourt to lunch with 
him in the Café de la Paix. The sum- 
mons he had been expecting had not 
come, and he was eager to entertain her 
on his own ground. 

“But you lunch with me,” he pro- 
tested. 

‘[T can. I haven’t married into it, 
and she has. I Junch with you be- 
cause we are compatriots and follow 
our own customs; the Stars and 
Stripes wave over us invisibly even as 
we sit here under these chestnut trees. 
[ don’t dine in restaurants alone with 
young Frenchmen, because it’s not the 
custom of their womenfolk.” 

“You don’t mean,” he said, “that a 
Frenchman would think less of a nice 
American woman because she dined 
with him in a restaurant!” 

“No,” I laughed, “I really don’t 
believe he would; but he might take it 
as a greater compliment than she in- 
tended.” 

He raised his large, dark, troubled 
eves. 

“It seems to me,” be said, “from 
what you've told me, that a man in 
Paris may do almost anything at a 
woman’s expense, but that she mustn't 
do anything at his expense.” 

My peal of laughter did not even 
surprise him into a smile. He was too 
busy with his problem. 

“T wish,” he said, “that I hadn’t 
written asking her to name the hour 
when I might call, for a real talk; 
I wish I had simply called and taken my 
chances.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “you have, by 
that second letter, again given the 
initiative into her hand.” 
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“But suppose she doesn’t write? 
I’ve waited several days.” 

“She may have gone to the country 
for a time,” I soothed him. 

“Do you suppose,” and he flushed a 
deep red, “that she doesn’t want to see 
me?” 

“Why,” I was tentative, “she invited 
you to call last Wednesday. If she 
hadn't wanted to see you 

Then he told me, pensively, that Miss 
Kmerson had urged him to go to 
Switzerland and remain there through 
the month of June, coming back to 
Paris in July or August. 

I thought, “Oh, the foxy one!” 
For the De Melcourts were never in Paris 
during July and August. 

When he told me that Margaret had 
also urged him to make a journey 
round the world, [I saw that she was 
trying to dispose of him finally—of 
course in the interest of her friend the 
Marquis. 

If Billy had come to Paris with some 
hidden purpose, would he leave until 
he had put it to the test? But what 
was his purpose? I still had no idea. 

Though he talked incessantly about 
himself, he never really gave himself 
away, never revealed any plan beyond 
the moment. Sometimes it seemed to 
me that he was merely drifting with the 
current, a new-rich man on a holiday, 
only thoughtlessly causing embarrass- 
ment to a woman who had jilted him 
when he was poor. 

He loved the idea of being rich, as a 
child would love a fairy tale come true. 
He loved the idea sweetly, kindly, con- 
siderately for everybody, just as riches 
should be loved—for what they will 
buy in the world’s market of all desir- 
able things. 

One day I had a_ petit bleu from 
Margaret Emerson: 

““Tt’s all true, what B. M. says. He 
is rich and will be richer.” 

I puzzled over that message. Had 
Margaret cabled to Chicago? Could 
she have doubted his word? 

The next time I saw him—he was 
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lunching with me in my tiny apart- 
ment—he said something which startled 
me. I might have thought nothing of 
it if Margaret had not sent me that 
message. 

He was cracking walnuts, I remember, 
when he suddenly raised his brilliant 
black eyes. “I hope Sally doesn’t invite 
me to dinner, or even to luncheon,” he 
said. 

“But why?” 

“Simply that I'd rather not be, 
technically, that man’s guest.” 

I made no answer. Then he was 
planning something! I felt sure of it 
from that moment. 

It was only after he went, and I was 
alone in my little study trying to write 
a letter, that I remembered something 
Margaret had told me that Thursday 
afternoon a week ago—that when Sally 
Parsons had refused to see Billy in 
Chicago, he had “‘raved about abducting 
her and forcing her to marry him.” He 
had been “like a madman.” Now was 
that why Margaret had cabled? Did 
she think... 

But that was absurd! The man was 
quiet as a lamb, and he was also kind 
and good. If he had crossed the ocean 
to flutter round a flame which had al- 
ready scorched him 

Then I was caught up by another 
memory. That day at Margaret’s, 
Billy had said of Madame de Melcourt, 
“She ought to be rescued,” and I had 
had a whimsical vision of him as a 
knight in shining armor. 

Had he brooded so long over her old 
accusation of mercenary motives against 
himself that he was now accusing the 
Marquis? But the Marquis would not 
have married Mrs. Parsons if she had 
been a poor woman; while Billy might 
sasily be imagined toiling for her in an 
office, and bringing home his poor wages 
on a Saturday night. He had really 
been working in an office when he 
“struck oil.” 

I had made an engagement to drive 
with him in the Bois the following 
day, and promptly on the hour he 


came into my salon, bearing an jm. 
mense bouquet of orchids. His fac 
was all alight. 

“Sally used to love orchids,”’ he said 

In the Bois we passed Madame de 
Melcourt, alone in a great mahogany- 
brown motor car. I noticed before she 
saw us that she looked troubled, and 
her recognition of us a second later 
began with a start and ended in 4 
forced smile. 

Billy had seemed to accept my ex- 
planation that she must be in the 
country because he had not heard from 
her. 

“It'll be all right,” he said, “now 
she’s come home.” 

I had not the heart to look at his 
face, so I kept my eyes on the land- 
scape. He said nothing more about hier, 
but drew my attention to the race- 
course, off to the right, and to the Lu 


Supérieur, which reminded him of 
something or other in Chicago. “He is 


becoming wary,” I told myself. 

“What really decided you to come to 
Paris?” I could not help asking. 

“Why,” he thought a moment, “it 
was only when that oil company offered 
me so much money for my wells, that | 
suddenly realized my freedom—my 
power.” 

Yes, he was vague, as always; but 
if he really had the consciousness of 
power . 

Chance plays so great a part in the 
destiny of all of us that I need not stress 
the peculiar group of happenings which 
called me unexpectedly away from 
Paris the next day. I went down to 
Esbly, on the Marne, where I remained 
a week, my mind so occupied with 
nearer friends that I half forgot Billy 
Mortimer and his affairs. If I had 
remained in Paris I might have softened 
things for him a little, have put a tact- 
ful pillow of explanation here and there 
about him, or advised him to lie more 
quietly on his bed of thorns. 


On my return from Esbly I found an 
amusing note from Margaret: 
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You seem to have stolen my old beau. 
Bring him over to tea on Friday. Thanks 
awtully for keeping him out of mischief— 

vou really have. 


The letter was three days old, and it 
was already five o'clock on Saturday. 
There was no word from Billy, as I 
had written that I would let him know 
when I came back to Paris; but there 
was a petit bleu, sent that morning, from 
the Marquise de Melcourt: 

Could you come to see me—any time of 
day or evening? I am not well enough to 
yo out, and I need your help in a very 
dificult matter which I will explain. I 
think vou are the only person who can help 
me, and I feel terribly alone. 


Well! Of course I would go, for some- 
thing lurid must have happened. I 
put on my hat, hailed a taxi-voiture, and 
started forth to answer that S. O. S. 
from the Faubourg St. Germain. 

The Marquise received me in her 
boudoir, a luxurious pink nest which I 
had never seen. 

“Tt was so good of vou to come!” 
The little creature, in a pale-blue tea- 
vown, flew to me and took both my 
hands. 

She placed me in one of the great 
soft easy-chairs of pink and gold, and 
threw herself down in the other. She 
had not neglected in her distress those 
distinctly Parisian aids to beauty, the 
very red mouth and the cream-white 
cheeks. She seemed as perfectly French 
as the language she chose to speak. 

“You remember,” she began, “our 
meeting in the Bois? It was the 
beginning of a great annoyance for me.” 

“Tfeared ...” 

“Then he has talked to you about 
me!” 

“But no—that 
portance.” 

“Oh, he would, he would! 
and talks!” 

“Yes,” I said, “he talks and talks, 
but he never says anything. I don’t 
even know why he came to Paris.” 


‘ 


is, nothing of im- 


He talks 


She made a despairing gesture. 

Then, as she had besought my help, I 
told her frankly of Margaret Emerson's 
attempt to arouse Billy’s interest in 
Switzerland. 

“And he wouldn't go!” she broke in. 

“But, you know, one can’t take a 
man by force and set him down outside 
the fortifications.” 

“What right had he to come here, 
anyway?” she demanded. 

* But everybody comes to Paris.” 

“Yes, ves; but everybody doesn't 
walk back and forth before my gates, 
till I'm afraid to go out of doors.” 

“Then you haven't really talked with 
him?*’ [ was surprised. 

“Oh, yes, I've talked with 
He called one afternoon, early. 
alone, grace a Dieu! He was here an 
hour or more.” 

Here?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean in this room!” 

I had not, either; but her shocked 
denial was a ray of light. 

“Have vou seen him often, then- 
walking back and forth outside your 
gates?” 

“Often? Why ...no...why... 
I only saw him once, from the window 
. . . but I often feel he’s there.” 

This was another ray of light. 

“Perhaps it was the only tinfe,”’ I 
suggested. 

“Oh! You're trving to reassure me.” 

“N-no,” I said, slowly, “I don’t 
believe IT am. Was he very dreadful, 
then, the day you had your talk with 
him?” 

“Yes, very dreadful. Oh, I wonder if 
I ought to tell you!” She had dropped 
suddenly into English as she voiced the 
Puritanical, the very American “ought.” 
And I answered her in English, “But 
why not?” for if I could get her back 
into the stratum of consciousness where 
Sally Parsons used to dwell . . 

But she loyally returned to the French 
tongue. 

“IT must,” she cried, “TI must tell 

Nobody knows anything 
I’m supposed to be suffering 


him! 
I was 


some one! 
about it. 
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from neuralgia. Ive had to cancel 
engagements.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! You see, I don’t 
know what he might do. When a man 
can entertain such a mad idea, when he 
can propose such a wicked thing!” 

** But,” I said, “‘ I’ve never known just 
what his idea was. Was it so wicked, 
then?” 

“The very worst.” 

That was not very explicit. 

**Was it almost too bad to tell?” I 
asked. 

She beat her little jeweled hands to- 
gether, crying: “Oh, he wants me to 
leave my husband! He wants me to 


leave France, to divorce my husband, 
and marry him!” 

I could have laughed, or wept—it 
As Margaret said, 
He knew only 


was so like Billy. 
he was incalculable. 
what he wanted. 

After a long pause I said, very gravely, 
“Yes, that would be about the worst 
thing you could do if...” 

“Tf...” she leaned forward. 

“Tf you don’t want to.” 

She fell backward in her chair, speech- 
less, just staring at me. * 

**Perhaps,”’ I said, ‘it will be easier 
for you if you face it out, just like that.” 

And still she gazed at me. 

Then suddenly recovering herself, she 
began to abuse Billy Mortimer. He 
was an utterly immoral person. He had 
no idea of the sanctity of marriage. He 
had no delicacy. He had taken for 
granted that all Frenchmen were untrue 
to their wives. He had even assured 
himself that the great mass of her 
fortune was safe from “foreign inter- 
ference,” as he called it. He wanted her 
to settle a half-million on the Marquis’s 
heir, the little Philippe André, and 
another half-million on her husband, 
and escape—that was the word he used— 
escape back to her own land and her 
own people. He was building a great 
house for her in Chicago, this fantastic 
Billy Mortimer. He had brought the 
plans to her, blue prints, and a lovely 
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picture in water colors of what it was 
going to look like. Oh, there was never 
such a man since the beginning of the 
world! His effrontery! His wicked- 
ness! His utter disregard of everything 
high and noble! And he was probably 
waiting there now, outside her gates. 
with that awful lawyer’s report in his 
pocket, with the blue prints. 

‘““Lawyer’s report?” I queried. 

“Oh! Didn’t I tell you? He showed 
me a letter from a lawyer, saying that 
if I forced the issue in one of the Western 
States—I forget which—I could secire 
my freedom to become Mrs. William 
Smith Mortimer. Isn’t he shameless? 
Wasn't I justified in forbidding |im 
ever to enter these doors again? If he 
ever, ever...” 

Words failed her. She buried her face 
in the arm of the pink and gold easy- 
chair and sobbed like a homesick child. 

I let her cry, for it seemed the kindest 
thing to do. I could have cried myself, 
she was so loyal to the man she did not 
love. 

“Perhaps,” I said, after a while, 
“you could take a little trip to Chicago 

you and the Marquis.” My wish 
now was to keep from her the full 
light of her own unconscious revelations. 

She raised her wet face, and dropped 
again into English. 

“And that insolent man wanted me 
to buy off the noblest, the finest, the 
most considerate .. .” 

“Buy off? Oh, I wouldn’t put it in 
that way!” 

“But that’s the way he put it. Buy! 
Buy! Since I was ten years old, it has 
been like that. The girl I loved best at 
school chose me for a chum because my 
father was rich. My lovely mother told 
me on her deathbed that she married 
my father for his money. My first 
husband married me for my money. 
When he died, twenty other men 
wanted to marry me for my money. 
And Billy Mortimer, too—oh, I just 
couldn’t stand it! He broke my heart, 
talking about that awful money, he 
just b-b-roke my heart!” 
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“You poor thing!” 

Suddenly she leaned forward and 
clutched my hands. 

“He told me you were a friend of his. 
Will you get him out of Paris? Will 
you?” 

I hesitated. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I just can’t have 
Billy here! My husband is so good to 
He even made his mother love 
me, and the old Duchess, too—not 
just tolerate me. It would have been 
very hard in the beginning when I had 
so much to learn, if the whole family 
hadn’t been so kind. And the little boy, 
Philippe André. Oh, I love to hear 
him call me petite maman! He can 
marry for love when he’s a man—I’ve 
attended to that.” 

A light rap on the door startled us 
both. 

It was the Marquis, in riding clothes, 
fresh and animated after a canter in the 
Bois. He gracefully apologized for the 
interruption, and asked with = such 
charming sympathy about his wife’s 
“neuralgia,” that my wavering alle- 
giance was with him from that moment. 
Suddenly I understood Margaret’s long 
affection for him, and Sally’s loyalty. 
In the intimacy of that little pink and 
gold room his personality seemed to 
justify an ancient and—to us—alien 
tradition. 

At his entrance Sally had _ slipped 
back, instantly, to her role of the French 
wife. The distracted American woman 
of the moment before was gone, like a 
picture in the cinema. “How does she 
ever do it?” I asked myself. “It’s like 
a dissociation.” Yes, a dissociation— 
that’s precisely what it was. 

As I was bidding them good-by I 
inserted four English words: “I'll do 
my best” into the middle of a French 
sentence. 

She understood, 
with her eyes. 

On the way home I thought it out. 
Billy wouldn’t do. The memories were 
too painful that he stirred up in her. 
There was a deep matter of pride in- 


me! 


and thanked me 
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volved. Women like Sally—and she 
was fine, all through, and terribly sen- 
sitive—are compelled to find a way to 
self-respect. ‘The Marquis increased her 
personal value, and Billy lessened it. 
“And anyhow,” I defended my point of 
view, “a marriage is a marriage. But— 


oh, it must have been awful for her, 
even in Chicago years ago, to be really 
in love with Billy!” 


At nine o'clock that evening he 
appeared in my little salon, subdued and 
somewhat bewildered, taciturn and still 
gently uncomprehending. 

Rather breathlessly, perhaps, for I 
did not like the job and hurried through 
it, 1 made him understand that Madame 
de Melcourt was inexorable in her de- 
cision not to see him again. I spoke 
only truth in saying that she was de- 
voted to her husband, for there is 
more than one kind of devotion. 
Respect and admiration may be almost 
as intense as love, and often—women 
know it—a much more urgent need. 

I suppose it was the idea of her having 
asked me to get rid of him—for I owed 
it to our good-fellowship to make no 
secret of that—which finally convinced 
him that Sally refused to be “‘rescued.” 
It would have seemed irrelevant to 
express the real sympathy I felt for his 
indestructible love; all I could say was, 
“I’m awfully sorry, Billy Mortimer.” 

But, of course, I did not tell him of 
the great light which had dawned on 
me in the pink and gold boudoir. That 
was a secret between women. 

““You’ve been very good to me,” 
Billy said, as he stood by the door, 
boyishly fingering his hat, and with that 
peculiar downward twist at the corners 
of his mouth which I had noticed that 
first day in the Hétel de Melcourt. 
“Yes, Ill take the next steamer for 
home. I don’t belong here, anyway, 
and I’d only bother Sally by staying. 
But will you tell her something for me? 
Will you tell her that if she ever changes 
her mind, if she ever gets tired of Paris, 
I'll be right out there in Chicago—and 
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single. Nobody's going to marry me 
for my money.” 


Early in July I was called back to 
New York—for a few months, as I 
supposed, but I remained in America 
eight vears. I had exchanged a few 
letters with Madame de Melcourt, then 
she drifted out of my life and her image 
half faded away. 

With Margaret Emerson I still carried 
on an irregular correspondence long 
letters with three months, six months, 
sometimes a year between them. France, 
with all the memories of my life there, 
like pages of an old 
romance read long ago. 

Then suddenly one December day in 
New York I decided to return to Paris. 
that 
A week later 


came to seem 


It was like being young again 
swift impulse to action. 
I was on the ocean. 

Paris, after eight years! 
and the wonder of it! 

I did not want to see my friends that 
first night, neither the French nor those 
Americans who had through long asso- 
ciation become insensitive to all those 
delicate first impressions by which Paris 
lays her spell upon the stranger. I 
wanted to recapture the picture, as it 
had appeared to me in youth—alien, 
utterly alien, and bearing within itself 
a race-tradition that never could be 
shared. I even regretted that I could 
not hear the language again as the 
stranger hears it, and that the picture 
must be a little blurred for me by past 
familiarity. 

A young American woman whom I 
met with her French husband on the 
steamer had asked the 
Opera with her that first night. “‘ The 
very thing!” I thought. There was no 
better place for me than the Opera in 
which to re-live my old discovery of 
Paris, because the first night I had been 
in Paris, as a girl, I had stolen away 
alone and gone to the Opera. So, when 
the young woman invited me, the 
readiness of my acceptance must have 
surprised her. I knew her so slightly, 


The thrill 


me to go to 
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that going with her was almost like 
going alone. 

“T want to give my husband this 
evening with his mother,” had 
‘He hasn’t seen her for three 
months. I'd be in the way to-night.” 

As we came to our seats in the second 
tier of boxes, there it was complete 
the picture as I remembered it. The 
Opera House was filling rapidly. As on 
that first night vears ago, the women 
seemed to me like birds of many-colored 
plumage, with their jewels. And every- 
where smiles, and low-voiced 
laughter, with the running accompani- 
ment of that French staccato murmur 
of many voices that is unlike any other 
sound in the world. 

I caught my breath—then turned to 
my companion. She felt it, too. 

During the first entr’acte I said to her, 

“No wonder they call Paris the 
paradise of women. One feels of all 
here, even the old ones—and 
perhaps more especially of the old ones 

that they are in their right place, their 
inevitable ordained from the 
beginning of things.” 

“Tm still a little afraid of those old 
Frenchwomen,” confided to 
“T just can’t get near them, somehow, 
though they try to be nice to me for 
Victor’s sake. Look at that one down 
there to the left, the small gray-haired 
woman in black jet, with the white fan, 
in the first row of boxes. She’s an old 
French Marquise, a friend of my mother- 
in-law, and that’s her only son with her. 
I have an idea that she dislikes Amer- 
icans; but how can a woman who 
doesn’t speak a word of English really 
know anything about us? Doesn’t she 
look proud? I suppose her great- 
grandmother's head was cut off in the 
French Revolution.” 

And she leaned forward, watching as 
if fascinated the mother and son. 

“Do you see,” she breathed, “how 
he hangs on every word she says—the 
deference, the beautiful, beautiful def- 
erence? Well, she is wonderful, in a 
way we can never quite understand.” 


she 
said. 


nods, 


women 


place, 


she me. 
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There was something to me vaguely 
familiar in the outline of that iron-gray 
head, with its confident pose, and I 
raised my opera glass. 

Then I gasped. It was Sally. The 
young man was of course Philippe 
André, with his “‘ petite maman.” 

I gazed at her. . Still the same 
cream-white skin. No longer the vivid 
lips. Something else—a thing I could 
hardly name. The face had settled into 
its ultimate lines; there was less beauty 
prettiness. The face was 
thinner, the nose surprisingly aquiline. 
I had not remembered that her nose 
was aquiline. The something which had 
puzzled me was not quite haughtiness 
—no, certainly not haughtiness—but 
strength. The mouth, if it spoke 
English at all, would speak it with an 
accent that was French. The black 


now—no 


gown, assured and elegant in line, did 
not proclaim itself distinctly French; 
you would not see its like in any of the 
salons of those Paris dressmakers famous 


to the outside world. The old arti- 
fices were gone, for she had no need of 
them. Once the over-red mouth, the 
deliberately pallid skin, the so obvi- 
ously Parisian gowns, had been the 
means of her seeming French. Now 
she was French. Then it had been an 
illusion. This was reality. 

“Why,” I said aloud, “it’can’t be—she 
can’t be more than forty-seven oreight!” 

“You know her, then?” asked Ma- 
dame de Fonteval, in surprise. 

“Yes. She’s the daughter of Phineas 
P. Juggins of Chicago. She’s not 
Philippe André’s mother, but his step- 
mother.” 

My little hostess had grown quite 
pale, and she did not say a word for 
several minutes. I could feel the tensity 
of her cogitation, as she looked straight 
before her into nothingness. Finally 
she whispered, “It makes me afraid.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Yes. Will it change me like that?” 

I looked at her. How did she know 
it was change? 


“She wasn’t always like that 
was she?” 

“No,” I said, “she wasn’t 
that.” 

“Will I lose my self, like that, do you 
suppose?” 

After a long pause, I answered, “‘ No, 
perhaps not. It was different, with 
Madame de Melcourt.” 

She looked at me, and I knew she was 
about to ask me another question; but 
just then the curtain went up. 

The next morning I went over to the 
Rue Vavin. Margaret Emerson was 
sixty-nine years old then, and _ still 
writing her brilliant weekly letters for 
the Chicago newspaper. Wonderful 
Margaret! When I had partially satis- 
fied her desire for American news, | 
pictured for her my view of Madame de 
Melcourt and her stepson in their box 
the night before, and waited for her 
comment. 

“Yes,” she smiled, “they’re hoping 
to marry Philippe André to the second 
daughter of—well, let’s call him the 
Due de De Melcourt told me 
yesterday. I see him often, of course; 
but the Marquise calls on me only about 
twice a year, with her husband—never 
alone. She’s not quite easy with me, 
and she’d have dropped me long ago, 
with her other American friends, if I 
hadn’t introduced De Melcourt to her.” 

“And what do you suppose has be- 
come of Billy Mortimer?” I asked. 

“Billy Mortimer! Billy Mortimer!” 
She lost herself for a minute or two. . . . 
“It seems a thousand years. There 
isn’t any Sally to wait for any more. 
You saw the Marquise de Melcourt last 
night, didn’t you, my dear? Why, do 
you know, I had almost forgotten 
Billy Mortimer.” 

“Margaret,” I said, after an interval 
of silence, “‘I repeat the question I asked 
you that first day, you remember, 
before Billy came in: Is it a tragedy, a 
farce, or what?” 

“‘And I also repeat,” she said: ‘That 
depends upon the point of view.” 


. like 











Golden Cities of Sicily 


BY HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


Hyco to the ground like an ant 
heap—that is how I should depict 
Palermo, if only an ant heap were 
beautiful and radiant with color. For 
Palermo is one of the loveliest cities in 
the world. 

It is no Spotless Town, but it is one 
of those old-world Mediterranean cities, 
eternally wise, over which all history and 
civilization have rolled, eternally primi- 
tive, busy, absorbed, swarming with 
life. The vitality of Palermo is irre- 
sistible. It is not so much like a fountain 
playing as it is like a current leaping, 
winding, eddying, intent—intent upon 
what?—upon bread and fish and garlic 
and trifling small goods. 

You meet some one and inquire, 

“How do you like Palermo?” 

“T hate it,” is the answer. “TIT arrived 
yesterday and I am leaving to-morrow.” 

Yet the next person may tell you that 
he comes there every year, or that he 
came twenty years ago and has lived 
People hate Palermo 
It is rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, and all the rest of it 
rolled into one. Come there in sunshine 


there ever since. 
or they love it. 


and you bask; come in rain and you 
desire to flee. Few of the many who 
visit Palermo ever really see it. 

One of our fellow-passengers, a large, 
traveled lady known on shipboard as 
the Duchess of Park Avenue, who al- 
lowed it generally to be known that the 
best was none too good for her, sniffed 
audibly as we jammed into the customs 
shed on the docks. 

“What a dreadful little place,” she 
loudly informed us, “‘and how disgusting 
to have it rain when we arrive!” 

She spoke as though the authorities 
had turned on the rain as a gratuitous 
insult to her dignity. 


The most expensive hotel in Palermo 
stands wel! outside the city, and thither 
promptly moved out the Duchess and 
her Ditto, another lady of similar tastes, 
because from a distance you can look 
with so much more contempt upon the 
place you have come to visit. But 
Palermo didn’t care. 

In all Italy, in all Europe, perhaps, 
Palermo is the nearest to an oriental 
city. Wherever the Arabs may have 
left their greatest, most enduring monu- 
ments, here at all events they left 
behind them some of their vitality, 
their intense oriental absorption in 
sheer living, in the very stuff of life 
itself, 

Has there been a war in Europe? Oh, 
yes—no doubt. There have been many 
wars. But it is too much to expect 
Palermo to take count of them. For so 
long Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Ro- 
mans, Goths, Greeks, Arabs, Normans, 
Germans, French, Italians, have swept, 
blustered, wrangled, quarreled, fought 
like dogs over Palermo, that you can 
hardly blame the city for a fatalistic, 
oriental indifference by now. Like life 
itself, Palermo goes perpetually on. 

The great number who visit there 
remain but the one day the ship pauses 
in the harbor. Feverishly, they dash in 
the automobile of a tourist agency to 
the cathedral at Monreale, to the cathe- 
dral in town, to the Palatine Chapel, 
and say afterward, 

“Isn't it good to get back to the 
ship?” 

As the ship steams out toward Naples 
or toward Gibraltar, and they look back 
upon the colorful, glittering city, half 
sprawling, half nestling at the foot of 
Monte Pellegrino, then for the first time 
they see that it is really beautiful— 
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SCULPTURED COLUMNS AT MONREALE 


that they have missed what is in many 
respects the most interesting city in 
Kurope. 

It is only if you remain there long 
enough that you learn to shun the 
broad new thoroughfares and merge 
ivain and again into the narrow crowded 
ones. For there is the life and the vivid 
chequered soul of Palermo. Your nose 
is your guide. Where the smells are 
thickest there is the vitality of Palermo. 

At the Quattro Canti, the four corners, 
where the Corso Vittorio Emanuele cuts 
the Via Maqueda, I used to stand some- 
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times for hours, feeling the delicious 
sense of being immersed in sheer life, as 
a swimmer is swept by surf. A few 
steps along the Corso and I could enter 
the most sumptuous club on the island 
of Sicily, an old Spanish palace, filled 
now with the grandees of Palermo who 
talk foreign affairs, finance, politest of 
polite letters and the music of Die Tote 
Stadt. In Parisian frocks and London 
clothes you see there young and old 
descendants of Phoenicians probably, 


certainly of Moors, of Normans. of 


Spaniards, and even of Italians— though 
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no Sicilian will ever call himself an 
Italian. 

* Sono Siciliano,” they always answer 
haughtily. 

\ few paces to the right in the Via 
Maqueda and you can step down into 
fruit and vegetable markets reeking 
with the smells of centuries, filled with 
chaffering, dickering, gesticulating 
women, men, tall, brilliant-eyed Arabs 
in the shirts and trousers of the occident, 
fair-haired Nordic strains, a medley of 
races, obviously, but all Sicilians, fierce, 
vociferous, kindly, clamorous, intensely 
vivid. 

I do not mean to imply that there is 
no other sight-seeing to be do ve here. 
The island of Sicily has remains so 
ancient that by comparison the Con- 
tinent of Europe on the whole is the 
merest of upstarts. Those long Normans 
who went about carving out kingdoms 
with their double-edged long swords, 
built monuments and churches pre- 
sumably with especially long trowels and 
by the aid of oversized hods. For those 
that remain are masterpieces. And 
the Normans were among the latest con- 
querors of Sicily. 

Intensely human they must have been, 
those Normans from Normandy. And 
though vou hate them for their cruelties, 
you cannot but admire them for their 
courage, their prowess, and their shrewd 
statesmanship. In some respects they 
were almost superhuman. Their leaders 
had a way of taking forty knights and 
giving battle to an army of thousands 
of Arabs, or of conquering an island like 
Malta with thirteen followers. It was 
almost like fictions by Dumas made real. 
They always fought ostensibly for the 
Church and generally stood well with the 
popes, who were fond of investing them 
with the sovereignty of lands yet uncon- 
quered. But as the Arabs predominated 
in the Palermitan population, the Nor- 
man Rogers, once they took Palermo, 
proceeded to live like Emirs in their 
midst. They kept harems, made the 
Arabic language legal, and employed 
Arab bodyguards. 


That seemed to interfere in no w; 
with their building of such gre; 
churches as those at Cefalt, at Monrea| 
the Chapel Palatine, the Cathedral! 
Palermo. 

Even the tourist of half a day 
Palermo is inevitably whirled tot} 
Palatine Chapel. The palace itself, « 
you approach it from the Gramercy 
Parklike Piazza Vittoria, is unremark 
able enough—for the most part « 
seventeenth-century yellowish buildin 
where Spanish viceroys ruled on behat! 
of Philip V.. You would scarcely give it 
a second glance. Few Palermitans giv: 
it even a first glance as they saunter by 
But once you enter the gate and make 
your way by the drab stone-paved 
courtyard up the stairs to the- gallery 
and to the chapel you enter another 
world. 

In the twelfth century the palace, 
was magnificent. In those days Arabs 
used to write books of travel and pos 
sibly magazine articles. One of these 
Spanish Arab globe trotters, Ibn 
Giobair, wrote: 

“While being conducted to the Pres 
ence, we traversed esplanades, courts 
and gateways of the King, where the 
eye met so many noble structures, 
estraded terraces, gardens and pavilions 
for the gentry of the Court, that our 
eyes were dazzled and our spirits 
astounded.” 

That is how travel was written in 
Arabic. Those estraded terraces are 
vanished as are King and gentry. But 
the chapel is there as dazzling and 
astounding as in the days of Ibn- 
Giobair. Its Latin shape, its Byzantine 
design, its stalactite ceiling “dripping 
with all the elaborate richness — of 
Saracen art,” seem an interior out of 
the Arabian Nights. It is exactly the 
kind of tabernacle in which Christian 
kings, whose vestments were decorated 
with Arabic inscriptions, who lived 
surrounded by harems and eunuchs, 
would desire to worship their cosmo- 
politan God. Upon the astonished eye 
suddenly bursts forth the shine and 
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fine art, the “Don’t you know,” she observed, 
ic Of Byzantium which worked in “it is a little out of date. T ought to 
e blocks of colored, gilded stone and — value it, for it is Byzantine. And on 


mer of mosaic as a 


; as other arts worked in tempera =my mother’s side we ourselves are de- 


| paints. scended from a Byzantine emperor. But 
Mosaic in general sounds stiff and really this kind of thing to-day—” 
exciting, but seen We did not ask 
e in the chapel Which Byzantine 

the Norman emperor. Anyway, 


Rovers and of the 
sicilian Hohen- 


it wasn’t all Byzan- 
tine. At least some 
of the work in this 
Christian church 
was done by Ma- 


taufens, it isa rav- 
ing thing full of 
arm and fight. 
Whole narratives 
re told in- this 
seemingly unman- 
veable medium 





homedan Arabs, 
just as Frederick I 
wore robes withem 
broidered A rabic 
invocations to the 
Christ. If ever 


there was a melting 


the lives of the 
Saviour, of Peter 
ud = Paul, all the 
levends of the Old 


pot here was one 





Pestament in life Yet we consider our 

like glowing, scin- American melting 

lillant figures and pot a new phenom 

scenes. enon. It is because i 
The dark shad Kurope has lost the i 
ws of the dimly art of fusing that 

lighted chapel seem there is still so i 

to recede and the much unease and i 

subtle brilhance of unrest’ there now. ' 

the mosaic on every Many of the com } 

wall, in every cor mon people I talked 

ner, emerges with with in Europe see 

the soft golden no salvation for the 

vlimmer of spiritual suspicious — squab 

things. Christ en- bling continent but 

tering Jerusalem a United States of 

it seems as if in no Kurope—if only the 

other medium, cer- antiquated —states- 

tainly not in mere men could realize it. ; 

paints, could that Well, those states- i 

scene be depicted men had better go 

with the appropri- a secetsak mavacoe back for instruc- ; 

ate subtle splendor. tion to the Norman 

You are lost in Hautevilles and 


the pictures and you suddenly wake to — the clever Frederick IL of Hohenstaufen. 


. : ee ! 
realize you are seeing a lost art. Indeed, that the living statesmen. shall i 
The Duchess of Park Avenue, how- join those past masters in tolerance, 


ever, Whom we chanced to meet at the and join them soon, seems to be the 
chapel one morning, did not wholly most ardent wish of the European 
approve of it. people. 
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The Cathedral almost across the way 
from the palace, though much altered, 
amended and rebuilt, is another Norman- 
Byzantine- Moorish monument of a lovely 
warm coloring, somewhat resembling 
St. Mark’s in Venice, with Arabic in- 
scriptions still visible on certain columns. 
Time, that great harmonizer, has fused 
and colored many elements into one 
exquisite design. But to me the notable 
things in that cathedral are the = six 
porphyry tombs of the Hauteville- 
Hohenstaufen dynasty. 

In a chapel to the left of the entrance 
those canopied porphyry mausoleums, 
some eight centuries old, stand massive 
and solid, vet giving oddly the effect 
of old-fashioned cradles rocking their 
burdens in che eternal sleep. IT am no 
specialist in tombs and I generally avoid 
them. But these alone seem to exhale 
so much dignity and peace, that some- 
how they give vou the deep, silent effect 
of a group of temples. There they lie 
enshrined, that King Roger of Sicily and 
his grandson, Frederick II], who kept 
harems because many of their subjects 
were Mussulmans, and, presumably 
because they wanted to. Their harems 
were euphemistically described as the 
Royal Silk Kk mbroidery Works, because 
the young women in the eunuch-guarded 
halls were thus accustomed to pass 
their time. 

Frederick was always being urged to 
undertake a new crusade, and how he 
did dread it! The very idea bored him 
horribly. It was as though the Prince 
of Wales were urged to “Enlist in the 
Navy for Travel.” Frederick had not 
only traveled all he had desired, but he 
had the Orient right there in Palermo. 
There were those Embroidery Works, 
and he had philosophers, astronomers, 
learned men, Greeks, Arabs, Jews, al- 
ways about him for high intellectual 
conversation. Amid the gardens and 
fountains of his palace life was pleas- 
ant indeed! 


Constance also lies in one of those 
porphyry cradles, as well as her husband 
Henry VI, son of Barbarossa,—the 


mother and father of Frederick. 1j 
wife, another Constance, is near hj 
The other two are some nebodies amo 
the later rulers of Sicily. 

Yet, when one thinks of it, what w 
they, any of them, but cruel and lust! 
tyrants, little better than savage chi: 
tains for all their vestments, pomp, a: 
cathedrals? And it’ is suddenly» 
vealed to one that all our history and 
all of our study of history is still on « 
semi-savage basis. It becomes apparen| 
that Professor Robinson in his golden 
book The Mind in the Making is correct 
in showing that we are still amazing]; 
near to the savage and all enmeshed 
medizvalism; that our teaching of 
history is grotesquely askew, and that 
holding up, say, a Richard Coeur-c 
Lion as a hero to our school children is 
little better than making a pattern of 
Jesse James. 

Europe is sprawling in misery to-day 
and all but helpless because such have 
been her heroes and, inevitably, such 
her ideals. And we in America are only 
now waking up to the taint we have not 
wholly escaped. 


Wake up early any morning in your 
hotel at Palermo if your hotel is in the 
town—and you will hear grand opera 
being sung in the alley or courtyard of 
the house below, magnificent voices, 
rich, florid, southern. 

“Does a singer live there?”? you ask 
the maid who brings the hot water. 

“Oh, no signor!’’ she assures you. 
“It is not a singer but a workingman 
going to his work, or possibly the baker’s 
boy.” 

The front of that workman’s dwelling 
may, and often does, resemble a com- 
bined cellar and stable—windowless, 
dark, damp. But its occupant is trilling 
love songs and arias at six o’clock in 
the morning. And from those stone 
hovels issue magnificent fellows, often 
with Moorish eyes and complexions. 
shouldering their way into the swarming 
population. Civilization, so far as they 
are concerned, has been a matter for 
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and the rich. It 
They are merely 


the kings, the nobilit’ 
las passed them by. 
populace. 

Where the houses have grown verti- 


cally, as in a busy city even as ancient 
as Palermo they must grow, the fish 
and the garlic and the macaroni are sent 
ip to the top-story windows in a basket. 


“Il bambino!” cries the housewife 
from above to the grocer’s lad below. 
lle looks round. There behind his legs 
s a two-year-old child on the pavement. 
With one movement of his hand he 
vathers in the bambine, plumps him 


SAN GIOVANNI DEGLI EREMITI 


down in the basket atop of the fish and 
the garlic, and, overhand, the mother 
pulls up the groceries and the child to 
her window ledge. You shudder to 
think what would happen if that child 
moved half way up in its ascent. But 
the child is well trained and does not 
move. 

Besides, in the swarming city of 
Palermo life is cheap. Life has.always 
been cheap in Sicily, from the time 
when the original Siculians were first 
impressed into subjection by the Phoeni- 


cians and the Greeks seven or eight 
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Modern civilization. is 
Modern. civili- 


What is it but a tramway line 


centuries B.C. 
the anachronism here. 
zation 
that demands the exorbitant price. of 


two cents for a ride in these tax-ridden 


post-war days, or the annoying honk of 
an occasional motor car nosing through 
the Corso? Civilization is little more 
than that. 

Palermo, one imagines, was far more 
civilized in the time of the Arabs. Ibn 
Haukal, another of my Arabian pred- 
ecessors, Who visited Palermo just 952 
vears ago, found it so magnificent and 
opulent that he was overcome with 
admiration not only for the great traffic 
of commerce with Africa, Spain and 
ltaly, but for the three hundred mosques 


Which adorned the city. Every trade, 


erade, class, and guild of the citizens had 
its own mosques. No wonder that some 
of the earliest’ churches were merely 
some of these mosques transformed! 
San Giovanni degli Eremiti is one 
With its five red domes 
or cupolas, with the loveliest) of all 


such church 


cloister-gardens surrounding it, it seems 
te exclude the noise and swarming life of 
Palermo like some magical palace in a 
fairv tale 
all the 
denly nullified 


Phe brief span of a lifetime, 
hurly-burly of to-day are sud- 
\ thousand years were 
veritably but a day, and we suddenly 
felt a thousand excuses for the foolish 
humanity of our generation, as one 
might feel excuses for a schoolboy who 
has been forced to advance too rapidly. 
\ thousand vears 

Gruger be: 


what were they? 

ran making sketches with 
puckers of concentration on his fore- 
head and murmuring that he wished he 
could spend a month there. It sounded 
as though he had said a minute. That 
sone reason why this side of Paradise 
there seems to be so little comfort in 
the wise, and why travel of this kind 
brings to the traveler a new touch of 
tolerance and patience. 

We lingered there in the charming ori- 
ental garden with its soft air, its gleam- 
ing oranges, lemons, and mandarins 
set in verdure, among the slender time- 


tinted columns of the cloisters 

life was flowing to another rhythm, 
aman’s pulse when the fever leaves |; 
We found ourselves speaking softh 
though fearing to break the spell. o 
disturb the brooding, smiling genius 
The old Moslem Allah, 


often invoked there in the past, se« 


the place. 


to be looking on with laughter-stir 
eves, saying, 

“Well, and do you think your tl 
sand years of progress so very supe 
now? 

In the center of the garden was a wi 
exquisitely shaped and sculptured. \ 
saw a great bulk bending over 
Behold, it was our Duchess—the Duchy 
of Park Avenue. 


“Can't tell me that water is fit 


drink,”” she muttered sniffing. ‘J 
smell i“. Id like to send a vallon of t] 
to the Lederle laboratories. The 


Moors couldn't have been very sanitat 
could they?” 

“Hardly.” answered her companio: 

“But the place isn’t bad,” pursue 
the Duchess speculatively. “Gives mx 
an idea for our place at Rye.” Final! 
however, even the voice of the Duche- 
was stilled. The exquisite proportions 
of the columns, the airv. grace of the 
garden set like a jewel, made an in 
She demand 
a chair. She and her “Ditto” wet 
silent. Allin the garden were grateful! 
silent. They were in the presence of 


pression even on her 


supremely beautiful creation. 

The Martorana not far away re 
sembles the Eremiti somewhat, bul 
nothing on the face of the earth is quit: 
like it, either so eloquent or so peaceful 

so near to perfection. The Martorana 
too has domes, also a garden and som 
bits of mosaic. But beauty does not 
reign there secure as at the Eremiti 
only memory. Once outside — thes 
shrines and you are in the swarmin 
city again and a man offers you cheap 
German shoe-laces at ever so little the 
pair. 


The swarm and _ the cheapness of 
modern Palermo drive many to almost 














GOLDEN 


sight- 
seeing—which 1s_ re- 
But lucky 


To ha ve so 


continuous 


g table. 
~ ermo! 
many sights to see for 
se who would es- 
cape the population! 
\lonreale 
worth coming for. I 
do not mean merely 
the Cathedral of Mon- 
reale, though that is a 
wonder, but the whole 
town of some fifteen 
or sixteen thousand 
which has grown up 


+} 


alone is 


EVEN 


round it and the superb view of the 
Conca d’ Oro below, the Golden Shell 
and surely no more beautiful name has 
ever been given to a beautiful valley! 
It is a valley so enriched by nature that 
no wonder every conqueror since the 
Phoenicians has felt that a city must 
remain planted there—there 
among the verdure and the blossoms 
and the flaming oranges and the golden 
lemon trees, against the eternal blue 
of the sea and sky. 

The Arabs took a great delight in 
this Panormus of the Phoenicians and 
after the Arabs, the Normans from 
Normandy with the salt rime of icy 
northern waters still in their blood, with 
the mists and fogs and snows of the 
north still in their eyes, beheld the 
Golden Shell of Palermo and knew that 
their own peculiar Promised Land was 
attained. The most ruthless of vandals 
could not bring themselves to destroy 
it—as another city some fifty miles 
distant, Segesta, was destroyed, razed, 
wiped from off the face of its hillside. 
Palermo is one of those fortunate cities 
that, like a great legend, must live 
forever. 

The 


marvel. 


forever 


Cathedral at Monreale is a 

Baedeker says it contains over 
70, 000 square feet of mosaic decorations. 
No doubt it does. We did not measure 
them. The Duchess, however, whose 
motor arrived simultaneously with our 
tramear, did square off the walls with 
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CART HORSES ARE DECORATIVE 
her eye unaided into spaces the size of 
her dining-room walls. made it 
less than sixty-five thousand feet. 

“But you must 
errors,” she conceded. 

As she went on, scanning the rods 
and furlongs of glittering Old and New 
Testament pictures, she suddenly fixed 
her eye upon one spot and nudged her 
companion sharply. 

“Look at that,” she whispered 
hoarsely. ‘There is Noah after the 
Flood. He is letting the lion out at the 
front door of the Ark, while his wife is 
letting the lamb out at the back. Can't 
tell me those animals are not going to 
meet soon.” 

Those thousands of square feet of 
mosaic are said to be one of the wonders 
the world. And having done our duty 
by them, we left them to the Duchess 
and quickly passed out to 
cloister, next door, that over 
from Saracen times. It is said there 
are two hundred and sixteen columns, 
no less, in these cloisters. 


She 


allow for slight 


another 
remains 


There may 


be. We only knew that as we gazed at 
the light graceful arches, at those 


slender columns, not tall, not in the 
least overwhelming, but exquisite models 
of their kind, we forgot the rate of 
exchange, forgot that it was Tuesday, 
or that we had any other business upon 
earth than just to look. Benedictine 
monks once used to wander about those 


cloisters. Of the monks there is no 
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memory now. One thinks only of the 
nameless architects who planted a rare 
shape of beauty there on the top of 
Palermo. But when is an archi- 
tect’s name ever recorded! Tchekhov 
has a tale somewhere to show that fame 
attends only upon actresses, prize fight- 


ers and demagogues, seldom upon 
huilders and makers. 

Through a door in the wall of this 
cloister-garden you pass out upon the 
ancient foundations of the Benedictine 
monastery, now also a garden. There 
another view of the Conca d’ Oro sur- 
prises you. Monte Pellegrino and the 
other rough-skinned hills form the gray 
wrinkled background, and the sea, the 
color of which it is useless to describe 
in words, makes the dazzling foreground. 
Jetween them lies the Golden Shell and 
the nestling gleaming city. You gaze 
out over this scene, inhale the orange 
scent, and you wonder why so many 
Sicilians come to America. Nothing 
surely could be more alluring than that 
sun-drenched valley, and that jewellike 
city. 

The number of “talking-points” for 
civie publicity here overlooked is simply 
criminal. In vain I looked everywhere 
for large signs from either the ** Booster’s 
Club” or the Chamber of Commerce 
urging, “Build Your Factory Here,” 
“A Few More Splendid Sites with 
Trackage,” or “‘Palermo is growing— 
Come and Grow With Us.” But such 
is the lack of pep among the Palermitans 
that they overlook bets right and left 
and have no idea how to “sell them- 
selves” to up and coming business men. 
What they need most is a bright young 
up-to-the-minute go-getter. But ex- 
cept in the matter of your small 
change and at the hotels they are left 
at the post. ° 

The only place where I saw any 
palpable signs of the go-getter spirit was 
at the Museo Nazionale. That museum, 
what with the remains of so many 
civilizations that have passed over Sicily, 
contains what is virtually a history of 
civilization from the Stone Age. But the 
Vout. CXLVII.—No. 879.—40 
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authorities, on the plea of lack of 
guards, have so arranged that on the 
day you are allowed to view the Pheoeni- 
clan pottery or coins or Arabic remains 
you cannot see the metopes, or mural 
sculptures from Selinunte. 

Now those metopes are among the 
best known antiquities of their kind in 
the world. For the city of Selinus was 
destroyed in 429 B.c. So that in the 
metopes you get a kind of history of the 
development of Greek sculpture. You 
discern what an aptitude they had for it, 
yet how far they were from perfection 
in their ‘prentice days until they culmi- 
nated in Praxiteles. 

The Duchess was heard to exclaim 
that she had better sculptures than that 
over her large fireplace at Rye. All the 
same, they are exceedingly interesting, 
those works from the seventh to the 
fifth centuries B. c., when the Greeks 
began, so to speak, to lisp in stone. 

You have to come another day for 
the other things—the Sala Araba, the 
coins, the vases, the antique bronzes, 
some of the rarest in existence. And, 
of course, you have to pay another ad- 
mission. Yet herein alone an efficiency 
engineer, a go-getter might discern the 
one ray of hope for Palermitan enter- 
prise. 

Take it all in all, it is not any one 
thing or “sight” in Palermo of which 
one would like to give an impression, 
but the city as a whole, its brightness, 
its movement, its endless flow and swarm 
of street life under the southern sun. 
It is that which is forever elusive, 
yet forever exciting. You cannot label 

it with the fez or turban or bournous of 
an oriental city. It is European enough 
in its way, and at the Club impeccable 
ladies and gentlemen in fashionable 
clothes are listening to Brahms concertos 
and drinking tea and cocktails. But it 
is an oriental city for all that. There is 
a mysteriousness about the swift vivid 
life, from the brightly painted little 
donkey carts, with whole books of the 
Bible in pre-Raphaelite colors on each 
cart, to the inscrutable, invisible Mafia 


ee 
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that is supposed to stalk about unseen 
like a pestilence. 

Always you are vaguely aware that 
the Mafia exists. You read of a stab- 
bing or a murder in the newspapers and 
involuntarily you murmur “ Mafia.” 
In some ways you can hardly see how 
they could do without the Mafia in 
Palermo. Frederick Gruger and_ the 
writer made a hundred and _forty- 
kilometer journey by motor to Segesta 
to see a famous Greek temple. Through 
the savage, lonely countryside, through 
mountain passes and forgotten townlets, 
we were driven by a stalwart two-fisted 
chauffeur said to be a “ Mafiuso.” It 
seemed a positive safeguard and _ pro- 
tection to have that chauffeur. Wher- 
ever he paused, mysterious strangers 
appeared seemingly out of nowhere to 
greet him and to confer with him. He 
was constantly nodding and greeting 
people with rifles slung over their 
shoulders, carried here as six-shooters 
used to be carried in the West. We 
felt comfortably safe with him. And it 
was he we commissioned to pay the 
muleteers for our donkeys. Considering 
that Gruger rode his ass all the way as 
Napoleon rode his charger, that ride 
was worth a good deal of money to 
both of us. But the charges were very 
moderate, and here at last we found 
ourselves paying for something in Sicily 
without meeting protest or argument. 
That Mafiuso was better than a pass- 
port for us. 

Messina is said to be another strong- 
hold of the Mafia. 

“Just what is the Mafia?” I asked 
a resident Messinese. 

“Ah, it is nothing,” he answered with 
a grimace of perplexity—as though he 
he might have said, boys will be boys. 
“It is a sort of brotherhood,” he went 
on. “But, no, it is not that—more a 
sort of fellowship. The law, you see, 
the Government—it is too slow. Some- 
times you want quicker action. The 
Mafia supplies that.” 

The same sort of definition has been 
given of New York’s East Side gangs. 


So quick is the action of the Mafia ; 
times that a man may enter the trai: 
at, say, Messina, and arrive a corpse at 
Palermo. Something like this actual!) 
happened in the case of a cert: 
Italian army officer who had shown 
hostility to the Mafia. He took his se 
in a first-class carriage alone. There is 
a long tunnel just outside of Messin 
on the way to Palermo. When tli 
train entered the tunnel that officer was 
still alone and alive. By the time it ha 
emerged he was dead—murdered. 

* But not any of this,” my informant 
explained, “has any reference whatever 
to foreigners.” All these “‘accidents”’ 
are based on local domestic feuds 
Everywhere in Sicily you hear the same 
thing. Foreigners have nothing to fear 
I traveled in a railway compartment 
with a priest from Girgenti to a junction 
called Roccapalumba on the way to 
Palermo. At the stations there were 
always a certain number of men with 
rifles hanging from their shoulders. 

“What do they carry those rifles for?” 
I asked the priest. 

“For self-defense,” was the laconi 
reply. 

“Do you also have to carry weapons?” 
I asked. His cure he had told me lay in 
the region of the sulphur mines through 
which we were passing. 

“Oh, yes, I am armed,” he answered 
simply and his hand unconscious); 
strayed to the side of his soutane. But 
he, too, hastened to add that it was all 
in the family, that strangers had nothing 
to fear. 

The only evidences of attempts upon 
the foreigner in Messina are on the part 
of the railway porters. To them you 
are heaven-sent prey. They think 
nothing of demanding forty lire for 
transferring a trunk from one train to 
another. Once I argued the point with 
a pack of them. 

“T am poor!” cried one of them. 
“Look at my shoes. They cost a 
hundred lire!” 

“Look at mine.” I told him,“ they cost 
two hundred lire—and I am poor, too.” 

















GOLDEN CITII 
“You can travel!”’ he countered tri- 
umphantly—a standing proof of the 
foreigner’s affluence. 
Come to the capo stazione,”’ Linvited 
“Let the station 
oul dispute.” 


master settle 
He laughed, and accepted 
which is ten times the pre-war 
tip for a similar service. 

Phe truth is, living in Italian cities is 
ww furiously expensive and the poor 
are almost desperate. The taxes and 
the living costs are at the top of the 
A medical student of Palermo 
University bitterly complained to me: 

‘Before the war I could get board 
and for seventy-five lire a 
month. Now at the least I must pay 
five hundred.” 

\ tourist before the war paid, let us 
say, ten or twelve lire a day in a decent 
hotel or pension. ‘That was two dollars 
or two-forty the day. Now he pays for 
similar accommodation sixty lire a day, 
plus ten to fifteen per cent of his bill 
service,” plus about seven per cent 


ten lire 
curve. 


lodging 


for “ 
for “luxury” tax, plus a “‘sojourn tax,” 
plus some minor taxes. Even when the 
dollar is worth twenty /ire, it brings the 
expense still to double the pre-war cost. 
And to know how annoying all those 
piled up taxes may be you must go to 
Italy. 

So far as Messina is concerned, how- 
ever, few foreigners experience its diffi- 
culties. Like Catania farther down the 
it is studiously avoided except 
as a point through which to pass on the 
It has just now all the 
characteristics of a boom town. Since 
the earthquake it has been in a frenzy 
of construction. The war halted every- 
it has resumed. The 
huilding trades and unions rule the city. 

Everywhere are still masses of ruins, 
buildings, palaces, churches, 
collapsed into shapeless chaos, with 
vrass and weeds sprouting from the 

A few yards away 
perhaps are going up new stone build- 
ings, shops, apartments, houses. It 
gives you oddly the effect of the frantic 
work upon the Tower of Babel. You 


coast, 


Way elsew here. 


thing, but now 


houses, 


crazy heaps of ruin. 


ne 


(Ss OF SICILY 
wonder when the confusion will come 
again. Everything to built 
afresh in this city with twenty-six cen- 
turies of history, for almost 


has be 

literally 
not one stone was left standing upon 
another. 

The Cathedral of Messina, begun by 
the Normans in 1098, a walled-in 
ruin, and a hastily put together wooden 
shantylike structure across the way 
takes its The Fountain of 
Neptune nearby alone remains almost 
intact. The sea god, with his magnificent 
chest chiseled by Montorsoli, favorite 
pupil of Michael Angelo, brandishes 
his trident stilling the waves. Well, he 
certainly was unable to still the earth- 
quake—which shows the limitations of 
those Greek one-job deities. 

Down in Catania, than three 
hours distant, St. Agatha is always able 
to check the lava streams from Etna. 
The lava fields come right down to the 
city. But once, in 1669, when the lava 
came too near and doom was certain, 
the inhabitants held out St. Agatha’s 
veil, and the lava turned away into the 
sea, filling in part of the harbor. Since 
then, except for an earthquake now and 


Is 


place. 


less 


then, nothing much has happened to 
Catania, and it rivals for dullness any 
place one can mention. 

But Messina, once it is rebuilt, Will 
be the nearest to a modern city on the 
island. It will certainly be cleaner and 
more wholesome. The new concrete 
one-story houses of the railway em- 


remind of the houses 
Thomas Edison was going to invent and 
decided to forget. But no one lingers 
for minute observation in’ Messina. 
There is only one fairly good hotel and 
no reason for staying in it. The city 
is like a family the week after a bereave- 
ment. All the tragedies are still too 
vivid in the hearts and in the eyes of so 
many people. I met an English busi- 
ness man who lost his entire family the 
day of the earthquake. He still lives in 
Messina and still deals in the essential 
oil of mandarin and oranges peel, but 
at every anniversary of the quake he 


ployees, one 
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leaves Messina for a week, so as not 
to be reminded of the horror. 

Always you find yourself leaving 
Messina with more alacrity than you 
arrive there. And when you hear of 
certain public officials who enriched 
themselves by their proximity to the 
funds all the world contributed to the 
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relief of Messinese sufferers, you tal: 
another look at the mountains of ri; 
and debris dotting the city and yoy 
hang vour head in shame. Not becaus:. 
like Mr. W. J. Bryan, you mind being 
descended from the ape, but because 
at the moment you could not look an 
ape in the face with any degree of pride. 


My Mother’s House 


BY EUNICE TIETJENS 


“ T T'S strange,” 


my mother said, “to think 


Of the old house where we were born. 
I can remember every chink 
And every board our feet had worn. 


“It’s gone now. 


Many years ago 
They tore it down. 


It was too old, 


And none too grand as houses go, 
Not like a new house, bought or sold. 


“And so they tore it down. 


But we 


Could talk about it still, and say 
‘Just so the kitchen used to be, 
And the stairs turned in such a way.’ 


‘But we’re gone too now. 


Everyone 


Who knew the house is dead and buried. 
Ard I'll not last so long alone 
With all my children grown and married. 


‘There’s not a living soul can tell, 
Except myself, just how the grass 
Grew round the pathway to the well, 
Or where the china-closet was. 


“Yet while I live you cannot say 
That the old house is quite, quite dead. 
It still exists in some dim way 
While I remember it,” she said. 














Substance of Things Hoped For 


BY EDGAR VALENTINE SMITH 


the younger gathered all 
ether, and took his journey into a far 


son 
untry.” 
—The Prodigal Son. 


ND now he was returning. 

d When Jodey left home for the far 
country his all consisted of the suit of 
spick-and-span overalls he was wearing, 
i, new cap and shoes, two extra pairs of 
home-knit socks, a bible—the two last 
tems being gifts from his mother—and 

suit case fashioned of cardboard and 


canvas. 
Now he was coming back. Old 
Mammy’s youngest—and, being the 


child of her later years, her best loved— 
was returning; not, as did the wanderer 
of Holy Writ, to a heritage of broad 
fields and many flocks and herds, but to 
a two-room cabin on the Westbrook 
plantation, hard by the little town of 
Westville, and to the wrinkled little old 
black woman who had borne him. For 
a long time after he went away Mammy 
had no assurance that she would ever 
see him again, save the promise he had 
made her when he left, a promise whose 
freshness had become so dimmed with 
the passage of years that she had almost 
begun to doubt its ever having been 
given. Then, one day she received what 
she devoutly believed to be a pledge that 
he would return. Just how this came 
about might be worthy of record. 

To begin with, Mammy, herself, bore 
the Westbrook name; nor, could she 
have been more proud of it had her right 
to it been one of blood kinship instead 
of that sanctioned by a former relation- 
ship of master and slave. Indeed, she 
boasted frequently that she was the 
oldest living member of the family— 


though, on these occasions she always 
excepted Colonel Mabry, a cousin of the 
Westbrooks—since both Miss Virginia 
and her brother, Judge William West- 
brook, were many years her juniors. 
Reared in an old setting of white- 
columned, colonial mansions, beautiful 
in their stately simplicity, Mammy, 
naturally, was of the old order; she still 
clung to the old customs. Among these 
was the habit she had formed more years 
ago than she could remember of going to 
the big house on Sundays, taking her 
own bible, for a scripture lesson. Nearly 
always it was Miss Virginia who did the 
reading, though, on occasions, Judge 
Westbrook would tear himself away 
from the study of his beloved law books 
long enough to intone, in a deep, reso- 
nant voice, some passage which he 
esteemed particularly. 

Before Jodey went away Mammy’s 
favorite passage had been the Twenty- 
third Psalm. Closely seconding this, in 
the appeal which they made to her, were 
the writings of the Old Testament 
prophets. One day, though, Miss Vir- 
ginia chanced to read the parable of the 
prodigal son. Mammy’s interest was 
intrigued at once; she listened absorb- 
edly until the reading was finished. 

‘*“An’ he didn’t come back, Honey 
Chile,” she asked eagerly, “tell atter he 
done spen’ his sub’tance in ri’torious 
livin’?” 

“No, Mammy,” Miss Virginia an- 
swered; “he stayed away till his money 
was all gone.” 

“But hit do say dat he come back 
den, don’t hit?” 

—— 

“Right straight back home to his ol’ 
daddy?” 








“Just as straight as he could come.” 

Mammy was silent for a moment, 
wrestling with a problem that was 
beyond her mental grasp. And then, 

“lad ‘a’ been his daddy wuz daid, 
Missy, an’ jus’ his ol’ mammy wuz livin’, 
reckin he would ’a’ come back to her?” 

The question must have suggested the 
trend of her thoughts, for Miss Virginia 
began trying to explain the spiritual les- 
son contained in the parable. Mammy’s 
mental processes, though, were simple 
and inexplicable; for, while she listened 
in apparent absorption to the exposition, 
her mind was, in reality, already work- 
ing toward a definite conclusion. She 
was busy making comparisons. In the 
bible story the younger son had left 
home, while the elder remained with his 
father. It had been her youngest, Jodey, 
who had gone adventuring. John, the 
eldest, had stayed at home, where he 
still farmed, as a tenant, a portion of the 
Westbrook plantation. 

When Miss Virginia had finished her 
explanation, the peculiar interpretation 
that Mammy was placing upon the 
parable was partially evidenced. 

*Yassum, Honey Chile, you sho’ is 
right!”’ she assented vigorously. And, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “But hit do 
say, don’t hit, dat he did—dat he 
fin’ ly did—come back?” 

“Yes, Mammy, the prodigal son 
finally came home.” 

The visit ended with this and, taking 
her bible, Mammy left. But from that 
day forth she took with her something 
else: the steadfast belief, arrived at 
through some incomprehensible freak of 
reasoning, that the parable was a 
prophecy foretelling the home-coming of 
her own wanderer. Simultaneously, she 
heeame possessed of the idea that it de- 
manded that a certain form of procedure 
he carried out in weleoming him upon 
his return. In order to familiarize her- 
self thoroughly with this, she always 
asked, upon subsequent Sunday visits, 
that the parable be read to her. The 
queer conception of it which had come 
to her may be explained by the intense 
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interest she had hitherto displayed jy 
the Old Testament prophecies. The, 
had always charmed her; she had 
pondered over them for hours, fascinated 
by the thought that many events had 
been accurately foretold hundreds of 
years before their actual happening 
Gradually, but positively, the conviction 
settled upon her that she had received 
divine promise of Jodey’s return. 

This assurance left her in a partially 
exalted, partially troubled, frame of 
mind, She was lifted up, spiritually, at 
the thought that she, a poor, ignorant! 
and infirm old black woman, had been 
selected, of all the people of earth, to 
take part in the fulfillment of a scriptural 
prophecy. It was the material aspect of 
the case that worried her. The prodigal! 
son, before he came home, had become 
a wastrel. Jodey had always been quite 
the opposite. This fact promised an 
unsurmountable difficulty at first, but 
Mammy had been taught to believe in 
the efficacy of prayer; so, one night to 
her usual petition, she added, 

“An’ please, Suh, good Lawd, make a 
projigal outen him, so’s he’ll come back 
home to his mammy. Please, Suh! 
Thankee, Suh!” 

That settled for her a very trouble- 
some problem. Thenceforward her men- 
tal attitude was one of patient, confident 
anticipation. One might not hurry the 
fulfillment of prophecy, she reasoned; in 
due time it would come to its fruition. 

Jodey’s letters—written in a sprawling 
script, with scant regard for Websterian 
usage and the correct placing of capital 
letters—were always taken to Miss 
Virginia to be read. She answered them 
also. They told, in detail, of his varying 
fortunes, but always closed with expres- 
sions of intense filial regard. In one of 
them, written from Oklahoma, he ad- 
mitted having been involved in a general 
fight in a lumber camp. As a result of 
this he had spent several weeks in jail. 

Mammy interrupted Miss Virginia’s 
reading at this point. “‘Praise de Lawd!” 
she ejaculated fervently. “‘ Praise him 
fo’evuh!” 














SUBSTANCE OF 

Mammy!” Miss Virginia exclaimed. 
“Surely you aren’t glad that Jodey’s 
been in jail?” 

‘Don’t de bible say, Honey,”” Mammy 
retorted calmly, “dat de projigal nevuh 
eben thought “bout comin’ home tell he 
done tuck up wid ri’torious livin’? 
Well’m whut is fightin’ but dat?” 

Writing later from the wheat fields of 
Kansas, Jodey stated that he was earn- 
ing fabulous wages. He was saving his 
money and would soon be rich. Mammy 
was noticeably depressed after hearing 
Not that her faith ever faltered; 
it was too deeply founded. It was built 
on bed rock. But, prosperity for her 
wanderer meant the indefinite postpone- 
ment of his return, for the bible said that 
a prodigal never came home until he was 
in dire need. 

When the next letter came 
months later, Miss Virginia noticed that 
Mammy was limping painfully as she 
hobbled slowly up the walk leading to 
the house. 

“°T wuz dat Betsey cow o’ mine, 
Honey,” the old woman explained, in 
answer to Miss Virginia’s solicitous in- 
quiry. “‘I heared sump’m in de chicken 
house las’ night an’ gethered me a stick 
o wood to go see whut *t wuz. Hit bein’ 
dahk, an’ ol’ Betsey bein’ so black, I 
couldn’t see she wuz lyin’ down in de 
lane, an’ when I stepped on her, she 
riz wid me.” 

“Mammy, you must be more care- 
ful!” Miss Virginia cautioned almost 


this. 


several 


sternly. “‘You’re getting old! You're 
not as spry as you used to be—re- 


member!—and you're not strong. If you 
don’t take better care of yourself, you 
may not be here to welcome Jodey when 
he comes home.” 

“I gwine be heah, Missy,” was 
Mammy’s calm affirmation. ‘“I’s done 
got de promus’.” 

“Promise or no _ promise,” Miss 
Virginia ordered testily, ““vou take care 
of yourself!” 

“Yassum, Honey.” 

“And stop at young Dr. Snowdoun’s 
office as you go home. Tell him I said 
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for him to examine you 
some medicine.” 
Mammy had extended the letter 
which Miss Virginia: read. Jodey wrote 
that he had returned to Oklahoma. With 
the money saved in the wheat fields he 
had made a substantial payment upon a 
small farm. He had tried working it, but 
had experienced a disastrous crop year. 
He was in debt. Then, too late, he had 
discovered that the soil was unproduc- 


and give you 


tive. The letter closed with the blunt 
statement that the money he had 
invested in the place was thrown 
away. 


Mammy was jubilant. “Don’t he 
mean, Honey Chile,” she asked, “dat 
he done spen’ his sub’tance?” 

“Y-e-es Mammy.” Having 
realized the hopelessness of the task, 
Miss Virginia had long since given up 
trying to change the old woman’s con- 
victions. “It amounts to about that, I 
suppose. It seems that Jodey has lost 
all his money.” 

“Den, praise de Lawd, Missy! Hit 
mean dat de proph’cy”’—invariably, 
now, Mammy referred to the parable as 
a prophecy—“‘is slowly, but sho’ly, bein’ 
fulfill’.”” She waited a moment before 
adding pensively, “‘ But, dey’s one thing, 
Honey, whut is troublin’ me pow’ful.” 

“What's that, Mammy?” 

“Well... hit say dat his daddy 
done kilt a fattenin’ ca’f fo’ his vittles 
when he come home, don’t hit?” 

“Yes.” 

““Yassum; I wuz sho’ hit did. Reckin 
he bahbecued hit, too. But I don’t 
b’lieve Jodey would keer much fo’ ca’f 
meat. ‘Sides dat I ain’t got no 
caf to kill. Ain’t got nothin’ lak dat 
. . * less’n I kills ol’ Betsey.” 

Miss Virginia smiled. “It doesn’t 
mean literally that you have to kill a 
fatted calf, Mammy. In those days 
people were very fond of meat, and when 
any kind of feast was given, meat was 
the principal dish. The father in the 
parable simply killed a fatted calf be- 
cause it was the custom. Isn’t there 
something else you could have for 








“so 
i.) 


_ 


Jodey when he returns? Something he’s 
very fond of?” 

Mammy’s wrinkled face puckered 
thoughtfully. 

“There must be something,” Miss 
Virginia insisted. ‘Some delicacy, may- 
be, that he liked as a child.” 

*Yassum, dey sho’ is!””» Mammy had 
brightened suddenly. “Hit wuz canned 
peaches, Honey Chile! Jodey wuz de 
peach-eatin’es’ boy you evuh seed. An’ 
he laks °em yit—yassum! I know he do. 
He laks ’em yit.” 

Thus, another problem had been 
solved. Thereafter, Mammy’s thoughts 
dwelt largely upon the question of get- 
ting a supply of canned peaches for her 
prodigal’s home-coming feast. She knew 
that she would have to have money for 
this. Her actual needs, even to the feed 
for old Betsy and the small flock of 
chickens which she kept, were supplied 
by her white friends, but she rarely had 
any ready cash. Over Miss Virginia’s 
vehement protest, she began doing such 
little odd jobs as her strength would per- 
mit, for which she was paid. She saved 
scrupulously every cent that she re- 
ceived. She had refused, politely, but 
firmly, Miss Virginia’s offer to buy the 
peaches for her. No one, she reasoned, 
had given the father in the parable a 
fatted calf; he had furnished it, himself. 
So, despite her increasing infirmities, she 
toiled whenever she could get anything 
to do. At the end of three months she 
had accumulated nine dollars and sixty 
cents. She counted her savings, though, 
not in terms of dollars and cents, but in 
cans of peaches and new shoes and best 
robes. Such a reception as even the 
prodigal of old might have envied must 
he in readiness for the return of her own 
wanderer. 

When Jodey wrote again he had be- 
come so disgusted with his attempts at 
farming upon Oklahoma soil, that he 
had rented his place to another man and 
had gone in search of work. He had 
heen employed in sawmills and factories 
of various kinds. Some time had been 
spent in the not far distant oil fields, but 
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he had found the work there disagreea})|, 
and dirty. Soon tiring of it, he had left: 
but a business depression held that se 
tion of the country in its grasp; most of 
the mills and factories had closed. Fi- 
nally, he had obtained employment, at 
very low wages, on a hog ranch. 

Mammy’s delight when Miss Virginia 
read this was outspoken. ‘ Hit’s comin’ 
true—eve’y bit—Honey Chile, jus’ lak 
de proph’cy say, ain’t hit?” she de- 
manded eagerly. 

“You mean . about the swine?” 
Miss Virginia asked. 

“Yassum.”” Mammy extended her 
bible. She never came to the house 
without it, now. “‘Don’t hit say, Missy, 
dat hit wuz jus’ befo’ he come home 
dat dey sont him out to feed de 
swines?”’ 

“Yes, Mammy.” 

“Read hit, please’m.” 

Miss Virginia read the parable through 
slowly to an accompaniment of affirma- 
tive nods from her listener. 

“Jus’ lak de proph’cy say, Missy!” 
Mammy declared, with the positiveness 
of faith. “‘ Praise de Lawd! An’, vit, dey 
tells me dey is some folks whut don’t 
b’lieve in de bible.” 

But her rejoicing over the assurance 
of Jodey’s early return was tempered 
presently with a tinge of sadness. 
Colonel Mabry, whose mother had been 
a Westbrook, died suddenly. Next to 
Miss Virginia and the judge, Mammy had 
held the Colonel in closest esteem of any 
of her white friends. Once she had 
nursed him through a lingering illness, 
and he always insisted afterwards that 
he owed his recovery to her tireless 
watching at his bedside. No one was 
surprised, then, when his will was read 
and it was learned that he had left three 
hundred dollars, in cash, to Mammy 
Westbrook. As a sum of money, the 
bequest had little meaning for her. She 
knew only that she was suddenly rich. 
But, as a means of providing for her 
prodigal—when he should return—the 
legacy held a distinct significance. 

She sought out Mr. Jonas Dukes, who 
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conducted the one general store of which 
Westville boasted. 

“Cap'n, suh,” she asked, “three 
hund’ed dolluhs ‘d las’ a long time to 
buy canned peaches... an’... an’ 
things wid, wouldn’t hit? 

“Three hundred dollars?”” Mr. Dukes 
laughed. “Yes, Mammy; it would last 
a long time.” 

With Mammy, though, it was no 
langhing matter. When one had been 
divinely chosen to take part in the ful- 
fillment of scriptural prophecy it was 
something to be taken seriously. 

*'Thankee, suh!” she answered with 
dignity. “IT wants hit tolas’ along time.” 

She was thoroughly assured, now, that 
the time of Jodey’s home-coming was 
near at hand. Buoyed up by this belief, 
she entered into preparations for it with 
vastly more intensity than her age and 
her increasing infirmities justified. For 
months her frailty had been a matter for 
concern among her friends. Miss Vir- 
ginia, perhaps more actively interested 
in her condition than any of the others, 
finally asked young Dr. Snowdoun to 
visit her professionally. He did this 
several times. 


” 


His reports were disquieting. “IT can’t 
do a thing with her, Miss Virginia,”’ he 
said upon one occasion. “She simply 
won't listen to reason. She has made up 
her mind that there are certain things 
to be done before Jodey comes home and 
she is determined to do them. There is 
a certain form of procedure which she 
thinks must be gone through with in 
receiving him. And she is getting ready 
for it. Her belief that she’s destined to 
take part in the fulfillment of prophecy 
is the only thing that’s keeping her alive. 
That, and her hope of seeing Jodey 
again. I shouldn’t be surprised—even 
at that—-for her to pass out at any time. 
The injury she received from that cow 
is troubling her, too. 

“And there’s nothing that we can do?” 
Miss Virginia asked anxiously. 

* Nothing except . . . I believe 
I'd try to get Jodey here just as soon as 
possible.” 
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Miss Virginia acted promptly. 1 
circuit court at Clinton, the county s« 
had recessed and Judge Westbrook \ 
spending the vacation at home. | 
glanced up abstractedly from the volu: 
of Kent’s Commentaries in which he h 
been engrossed as Miss Virginia entere«| 
the room. 

“William,” she announced witho 
prelude, “we must send for Jodey.” 


”? 


“Yes, Virgie; certainly!” The judge’ s 
thoughts were still half chained to lis 
precious Commentaries. “Send fo 
Jodey, certainly. Why?” 

“On Mammy’s account.” 

“Mammy? Isn't she well?” 

“She’s so far from well that Dr. 
Snowdoun says she may die at any 
moment.” 

“Well, my soul! I'd no idea that she 
was in bad shape.” 


“But she is and it’s important—very 
important— William, that Jodey come 
home at once.” Though Miss Virginia 
had already told the judge of the 
peculiar construction which Mammy 
had placed upon the parable, she realized 
that, in his preoccupation, he had prob- 
ably forgotten all about it. So she stated 
the facts again briefly. “‘ You've no 
idea,” she added, “how strongly the 
thing has seized upon her, nor how 
positively she believes that she has 
received a divine message. She actually 
lives in the thought—” 

Suddenly Miss Virginia ceased speak- 
ing. Through the open window which 
looked down the tree-bordered walk that 
led from the front gate to the white- 
columned porch she saw Mammy hob- 
bling rapidly toward the house. In one 
hand she held what appeared to be a 
letter. 

“Wait, William!” Miss Virginia said. 
“Mammy’s coming, I believe, with 
another letter. It must be from Jodey, 
though usually he doesn’t write oftener 
than once every two months. And she 
received one only last week. I’m afraid 
something’s wrong, but . just wait 
here, please.” 

She hurried out to meet Mammy. As 
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the old woman limped painfully up the 
sicps, She proffered the letter and sank, 
panting, upon the stoop. 
Is hit f'm Jodey, Honey?” she asked 
erly. 

\liss Virginia tore open the envelope. 
“Dear Mammy,” she began to read— 
and stopped suddenly. The opening 
sentence held her attention. She choked 
the utterance that rose to her lips. 

\lammy, watching with anxious eyes, 
noted her indecision. “‘He . . . he ain’t 
is he. Missy?” she faltered. 

“No-no... Mammy.” Miss Virginia’s 
eves were still on the letter. “He... 

e's all right.” 

“Den, please’m, Honey, whyn’t you 
read me "bout ‘im?” 

Still Miss Virginia hesitated. “Jodey 
writes, Mammy,” she said at last—and, 
with the falsehood, a faint color tinged 
her cheeks—*‘he writes that he has lost 
. . He’s tired of wander- 
ing about from place to place, leading a 
riotous life and getting in jail and 
things like that. And they’ve kept him 
feeding swine so long that he’s sick of 


SICK, 


all his money 


that, too. So... he’s coming back 
home . real soon. He wants to know 
if you can have some canned peaches for 
him when he gets here. And . . . that’s 
all.” 


“Praise de Lawd. Honey! Praise de 
Lawd!”” Mammy was rocking herself to 
and fro in a delirium of joy. “My baby’s 
comin’ back! Co’se he kin have canned 
peaches—anything else he want an’ me 
Wid dem three hund’ed 
dolluhs whut de kunnel lef? me, he 
neentuh nevuh want fo’ nothin’ else, 
neethuh, neentuh he?” 

**No-no Mammy.” Miss Vir- 
vinia’s mind was working feverishly. 
“He need never want.” After a mo- 
ment, she added, *‘ But since he’s 
apt to back almost any time, 
wouldn’t you better hurry home so as 
to be getting everything ready for him?” 

Almost brusquely she hustled the old 
woman off, keeping the letter upon the 
plea that Judge Westbrook would like to 
read it. She waited, plainly impatient, 


as rich as [ is. 


come 


only long enough to see that Mammy 
hobbled safely down the steps. Then she 
hurried back to the study, her cheeks 
flushed, her eves glowing with suppressed 
emotion. 

“Read that, William!” she exclaimed, 
as she thrust the letter into the judge's 
hand. “Read it!” 

Judge Westbrook read the opening 
sentence. “My soul!” he exclaimed. He 
took off his glasses, wiped them hur- 
riedly, and put them on again. Then he 
read the letter through carefully. 


Dear mammy—it said—the white Fokes 
is done went an found a oil well on My farm 
what i rented to that Man mammy an i am 
going to Sell it for 20 thousand Dolars cash 
monny mammy im ritch an when i Gett the 
monny im coming strate back home as fast 
as the tranes can Run an Gett the Judge to 
invest it sose 1 Can take keer of you as long 
as You is liveing good by mammy till you 
See 

Youre affly Son 
JoprEy WestBrooks. 


Judge Westbrook’s hand, holding the 
letter dropped upon his knee. For a 
moment he gazed at Miss Virginia in 
speechless amazement. 

“My soul!” he ejaculated presently. 
He glanced at the letter again. “My 
soul!” he repeated. “Think of that boy 
getting all that money! Why, Virgie, it 
sounds almost unbelievable. What did 
Mammy say?” 

“She doesn’t know,” 
answered. 

“Doesn't know? Didn't you read her 
the letter? I thought I heard 

“Of course, I had to tell her some- 
thing,” Miss Virginia interrupted, “so 
. . . I told her a falsehood. She has no 
idea what the letter really contains. She 
thinks Jodey’s coming home, poor and 
needy and broken in spirit.” 

“But, Virgie, you'll have to explain 
some time! How will you manage it?” 

““T won't. Mammy must never know 
the truth. 

“But—” 

“Listen, William!” Miss Virginia 
drew up a chair and seated herself beside 


Miss Virginia 
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her brother. She laid a slender, white 
hand upon his arm. ‘You remember 
how the prodigal son came home?—what 
his material condition was, I mean?” 

“Of course! He was in actual want 

“And that’s just the way that Jodey 
must come, William!” Miss Virginia’s 
eves were shining softly. “If you had 
talked with Mammy as much as I have 
lately, you would understand. She must 
see Jodey just as she is expecting to. It 
will never do for her even to suspect that 
he is wealthy. He must come to her in 
apparent need; he must be poorly 
clothed and seem to be hungry. She 
must be able to minister to his wants. 
For months she has been planning to do 
it. All her faith is founded, now, upon 
the belief that Jodey has been a prodigal. 
She must continue to think so as long as 
she lives. We can’t afford—we simply 
can’t afford—to let her faith be shaken. 
William, Mammy must have her 
prodigal!” 

“But, granting that vou’re right about 
Mammy, Virgie, do you suppose Jodey 
could keep the secret?” 

“T know he can—and will! He’s been 
away a long time, but he’s absolutely 
devoted to Mammy. I've read all his 
letters and I know. Besides, vou re- 
member that he was always a good boy. 
Anyway, he’d do anything in the world 

hat vou asked him. He’s intelligent 
enough, too, to understand the situation 
when you see him and explain it to him.” 

“Hm-m-m! My soul!” Judge West- 
brook debated the matter with himself. 
“Of course, Virgie,” he said slowly, “it 
would be deception of the rankest sort. 
We'd probably have to resort to outright 
falsehood.” 

“We'd be fully justified, William! 
What will one falsehood—or a dozen 
weigh against keeping an ignorant old 
woman's faith in God intact to the end?” 

“T guess vou’re right, Virgie.” Judge 
Westbrook smiled affectionately upon 
hissister. “You're always right, Honey.” 
He turned to his desk and drew up a 
sheet of paper. “T'll write Jodey.” 

“Wouldn't it be wiser to telegraph?” 


“Come to think of it, it woul 
undoubtedly. Give me Jodey’s addr 
I’m going over to Clinton in the morni 
I'll wire him, then.” 

Judge Westbrook sent the messa 
An answer came from Jodey on { 
following day, giving the exact hour «{ 
his intended arrival in Clinton. 

When Mammy was advised of this s! 
even outdid her former efforts in gett 
everything in readiness for the reception 
of her prodigal. In the main, she refused 
to accept assistance from anyone. |} 
was her wanderer who was coming home 
and it was she who must set her house iy 
order against his return. 

She scrubbed the floor of her little 
cabin spotlessly clean at least once every 
other day, pausing, from necessity, «at 
frequent intervals to rest. Every weed 
in her front vard was relentlessly hoed 
down or uprooted. The surface of the 
yard was then swept clean with a 
“brush broom.” She even raked the 
chips about the wood-chopping block 
into a neat little pile. Some of the bricks 
which lined the violet-bordered walk 
leading from the front gate to the door 
of her cabin had become broken. On|) 
when it came to replacing these would 
she receive help. She instituted a brick 
borrowing campaign among her white 
friends, trudging painfully from place to 
place in search of what she wanted, and 
presently she had the walk restored to 
its original state. A new drinking gourd 
was fashioned and hung upon a nail on 
the outside cabin wall. 

A spreading umbrella China tree was 
in full bloom in the front vard. Mammy 
noted this with satisfaction. 

Sho’ is glad de chaney berry tree is 
bloomin’,”’ she told herself. “‘Jedey allus 
did like to smell de blossoms.” 

There were still other things to be 
provided though, if the reception of the 
prodigal were to be carried out strictly 
in accordance with the scriptures. 

“Hit say,” Mammy mused, on her 
way to Mr. Jonas Duke’s general store, 
“dat he comman’ de suhvants to fotch 
out de bes’ robe an’ put hit on ’im; ar’ 
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a paiuh o’ brand new shoes an’ a solid 
gol’ finguh ring.” 

Mr. Dukes was appreciably surprised 
when Mammy appeared in the store and 
asked to be shown what he had in the 
way of a “best robe.”” She finally made 
her meaning clear and, after much 
searching, Mr. Dukes managed to find, 
among a hodgepodge of odds and ends, 
an old gaudily-flowered — bathrobe. 
Mammy bought it without haggling over 
the price. She also purchased a pair of 
patent leather shoes. It¢was not neces- 
sary to buy a ring, since she already had 
one —a. present from her former master 
upon the occasion of her marriage. 
Being satisfied now that all things were 
in readiness, she settled down to wait, in 
a state of supreme spiritual exaltation, 
the consummation of scriptural 
prophecy. 

Upon the day set for Jodey’s return, 
Judge Westbrook drove to Clinton in his 
car. He met the train which brought the 
wanderer home; for half an hour he 
engaged Jodey in earnest conversation. 
Then he left in his car, alone. 

Three hours after Judge Westbrook 
had driven up to his home—an hour 
longer than it would have taken a man 
ordinarily to make the six-mile walk 
Jodey came, afoot, into Westville. 
Pausing only long enough for the 
briefest of greetings to those who had 
known him, he hurried through the little 
town, past the cedar-bordered walk that 
led to the Westbrook mansion, down the 
long, dusty mile that led to his mother’s 
cabin. 

Mammy, standing in the doorway, 
saw him coming, as did the father in the 
parable, while he was yet afar off. As he 
drew nearer, even her weak old eves 
could see that the overalls which he was 
wearing were patched in places—even 
soiled. He was plainly in need of new 
shoes, too. A disreputable-looking cap, 
with the visor half torn off, perched dis- 
piritedly upon one side of his head. The 
suit case which he carried was sadly 
battered, as though it had seen much 
rough usage. But Mammy, seeing these 


things, rejoiced in her heart. W 
faltering footsteps she tottered down | 
little brick- and flower-bordered walk 
meet him. Then she fell upon his ne 
and wept. 

She dried her tears presently a1 
turning about, faced the cabin. 

“*Fotch out de bes’ robe an’ de 1 
shoes,” she commanded with qui 
dignity, “an” put ‘em on “im!” 

With the words, two little negro gir! 
wide-eyed and awe-stricken, appeare: 
from the interior of the cabin. One of 
them bore a gayly colored bathrobe; the 
other carried a pair of new patent 
leather shoes. 


It was on the third day after Jodey’s 
return that Miss Virginia received a 
brief note from Dr. Snowdoun. She 
hurried at once to Mammy’s cabin. As 
she entered the sleeping room, still spot- 
less from its many scrubbings, the 
doctor, standing near Mammy’s_§ bed- 
side, bowed gravely. The old woman 
appeared to be asleep. Jodey sat near 
an open window and, although the day 
was warm, he was enveloped in a flowing, 
multicolored bath robe. A can of 
peaches, opened, with a fork laid across 
the top, rested upon the window sill. 

Miss Virginia crossed the room softly 
and took the familiar bible from the 
mantel. As she seated herself near the 
head of Mammvy’s bed, the old woman 
stirred slightly. With the movement, 
Jodey seized the can of peaches. Spear- 
ing the luscious half of one of them upon 
the fork, he paused with it halfway to 
his mouth. Miss Virginia saw a gold ring 
gleaming dully from between the first 
and second joints of one little finger. 
But there was nothing ludicrous, not the 
slightest suggestion of the bizarre, in his 
dress or pose. Both Dr. Snowdoun and 
Miss Virginia understood. 

Presently Mammy opened her eyes. 
Her glance sought out Jodey. He ate the 
half of the peach gravely. Mammy 
smiled happily. Then she saw Miss 
Virginia. Again she smiled. 

Miss Virginia held up the bible. 
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shall I read to you, Mammy?” she 
ed gently. 

\lammy’'s answer was scarcely audible. 

Vlease’m, Honey.” 

It seemed that, of its own accord, the 
hook opened at the fifteenth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. Luke. Miss Virginia 
began to read: 

“And he said, A certain man had two 


ss 


sons 
“Not dat’n . please’m,”” Mammy 
whispered weakly. “Hit’s done come 
true. De yuthuh one. . . "bout 

de valley an’... de shadduh .. .” 
Her voice trailed away into nothingness. 
Miss Virginia’s slender white hands 
fluttered the pages softly. Then, as she 
read the beautiful Shepherd Psalm, 


ENOUGH 
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Mammy’s eves closed like those of a 
tired child. Once she sighed faintly. 
Her breathing became inaudible. Pres- 
ently the reading was finished. Miss 
Virginia closed the book. Mammy lay 
still, a smile on her wrinkled face. Dr. 
Snowdoun, interpreting the question in 
Miss Virginia’s eyes, bowed his head 
slowly. 

Through the open window came the 
odor, faintly sweet, of China blossoms. 
Once more Miss Virginia’s hands turned 
the leaves of the book. And then, as 
though in justification of her thoughts, 
she read aloud, softly: 

** *Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 


” 


seen a 


Things Enough 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


HAT man can thank his lucky stars 
Whose things to keep are few, 
To which the moth and rain and rust 
Find little harm to do; 


A faith that makes his handshake warm 
And simple things most wise; 

A wife to make each morning sweet 
With morning-glory eyes; 


- 


love to make him foot green roads 


Which others motor on; 


- 


garden small and kind enough 


To let him watch the dawn; 


A pity for the hungry ones, 
The ragged and ill-shod; 
A tree that’s tall and straight enough 


To make him think of God. 
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Romantic Newport 


BY WEYMER MILLS 


FINE queen of American summer re- 

sorts has a dual personality. Fortwo 
months of the year she is a triumphant 
voddess, crowned by sun, garmented in 
the azures of sky and sea, and wor- 
shiped by a world which courts her 
and the numerous underworlds that 
follow the newspaper reports of the 
Newport season. For the remainder of 
the time the famous summer resort re- 
sembles an ancient spinster whose days 
are spent with dreams of lost lovers. 
To know the Janus-faced creature one 
must study her both in summer and 
winter. Bailey's Beach at twelve o'clock 
of a bright Sabbath morning, a Casino 
box during tennis week, a jazz riot in 
some beautiful modern palace, or one of 
those less pretentious residences which 
look as if they might have sailed up 
the Atlantic from Long Branch, Ho- 
boken, or any water front, are far cries 
to a walk in quaint. Mary Street when 
lilacs are opening and the windows of 
old houses whisper tales of a hundred 
springs; a Christmas service in Trinity 
Church—the ghosts of Newport's eight- 
eenth-century quality lurking in the 
shadows of the high colonial pews and 
quite at home there but for the dese- 
cration of modern stained-glass win- 
dows and a few other ornamentations 
decidedly out of keeping with the 
spirit of the past—an evening, at 
cards, in some old-town Georgian or 
Victorian parlor, where there are por- 
traits of rummy sea captains, much 
Chinese lacquer, and an air of faded rose 
leaves exceptionally charming. 

The dwellers inland who visualize 
Newport as a place of white-marble 
palaces and wide streets crowded with a 
multicolored feminine life—ladies who 


rival the Poiret-garbed ladies of Mont 
are shocked when they journey the; 
and slide down the rickety gang plank 
the old General. The Long Wharf 
once Queen Hithe—and the line of 
weatherbeaten sea-hovels, the statue of 
Perry, hero of Lake Erie, in its litt 
green enclosure, the very New England 
State House, and then the drab begin 
ning of Bellevue Avenue. After thi 
Casino and the decaying domicile of 
the now historic Mrs. Paran Stevens, the 
homes of the summer colony begin to 
blossom, Victorian, Gothic, Colonial, «a 
dream of Versailles, a horror of 1880, 
something of Riverside Drive, New 
York, and then the half-captured won- 
ders of another age and country 
“What do you think of it?” smiled the 
beneficent Croesus to a prince of pre- 
war vintage. “Very Renaissancy!” was 
the laconic answer. 

As one views the great villas in a 
hurried spin to the Ocean Drive on one 
of Newport's perfect August days, many 
of them do satisfy the esthetic sense 
Passing a million-dollar architectural 
pile and then glimpsing a second with 
scarcely a lordly acre between, makes the 
chance visitor wonder why their owners 
did not acquire more land. From the 
highway one mourns the lack of vast 
lawns, parks, plantations, and avenues 
of old trees; but viewing the same 
structures from the Cliff Walk with 
miles of white-foamed waves paying 
them homage, they become veritable 
dream castles of Neptune. 

It is whispered that Southampton is 
eager for Newport’s crown. The pessi- 
mists sigh—the wiseacres smile. A 


strong and glittering social fabric, 


woven as a garment by generation after 
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generation of summer life for one of the 
most lovely 


place like one of those dry Cinque Ports. 
The average seventeenth century Amer 
ican town is apt to forget its past under 
the spell of fresh banners and the lusts 
voices of the present, but Newport, born 


sf 
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‘a-spot s 


in 


the 
cannot be destroved unless the Atlantic 
retreats from her shores and leaves the 


in 16238, clings to her traditions. 


are always some men of parts and ladies 


off 


of qualits 


great-grandparents remembered. Some- 
times the memories have a slightly imp- 
ish and mocking 


millions and milhons from this or that 





THE 


Touro 


GATEWAY 


Square 
remember what their grandparents and 


flavor. 


TO 


The 
family has just invaded Newport and 


built their gigantic barn of a place 





THE 


but what will they do in Nx 
port—nobody knows them!” This 
the speech of a proud Mrs. Grund 
lackey aping his mistress, and vet « 
or two of Mrs. Grundy’s intimates s 
the saimne question was asked once 
that much-written-of Newport fashio 
able. A well-born wag whose ancest: 
were on Mrs. John Jay’s famous dint 
list —the Who's Who of about 1790 
says one can say it of almost ever 
house in Newport. The Smiths can 
to Newport in fear and trembling. No 
the newspapers have made their nan 
synonymous with the place. The Brow: 


came five vears later, and the Smit!) 


were able to say that they had neve: 


heard of the Browns. A decade passe 


and the fabulously wealthy Jones fami! 


arrived. Both the Smiths 
and Browns were supposed 
“Sera roe lo raise supercilious eye 


brows—but they didn’t 


Enough dollars can com- 


any Republican Court 


per guest care to remember 
The best American societ\ 


after the Court of St 


pitched out of the snob 


{ mand attention anywhere 
on earth! Besides, there 
are many open doors to 


wherever it may pitch its 
tent. The fiction of a four 
hundred leading lime- 
lighted Americans has been 
dead a long time—longer 
than the aged patrons of 
Ward MedAllister’s’ New- 


port picnics at ten dollars 


nowadays models _ itself 


James. In London, 
beauty, brains and breed- 
ing can obtain entrance 
anywhere. Even in Amer- 
ica those familiar terms 
“exclusive ’’—“ well born” 

“smart set”” have been 


dictionary. Only very dull 
nobodies posing as some- 
bodies lisp, “Who is she?” 
BREAKELS —“Who are they?” 


























BONNIE CREST rut 





Queen Victoria may have asked the 
questions by divine right, but it is re- 
orded that she was cajoled into for- 
vetting them—sometimes. 

There is Newport and “Oldport”” as 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson wrote of 
it vears ago. Perhaps it is this merg- 

of an enthroned modernity and 
the surety of a vast treasure-house of 
memories that made the place such a 
yrande dame among American sea- 
side resorts. Brighton across the water 
with its tales of a grown-up Florizel, his 
exotic Pavilion and the crowds of mad- 
cap bird of paradise-beplumed charmers 
who followed him there, in garments 
that might have pleased the Giaour or 
Lalla Rookh, must look to her laurels 
when Newport opens her fourgons of 
vesterdays. Newport has had several 
periods as a summer resort. There was 
the Southern invasion in Colonial days 
and in the years following the war. 














HOME OF STUART DUNCAN 


Izards, Alstons, Rutledges, and Marions 
from Charleston, Randolphs, Myers, and 
Lathams from Virginia. The packet 
ships from Charleston did a roaring 
June trade. The exquisite brush of 
Edward Malbone, the natural son of a 
Newport worthy, has given permanence 
to the fair faces of some of these 
Southern belles. From the thirties to 
the fifties, Boston patronized the place, 
and it wasn’t until after the Civil War 
that fashionable Gotham decided that 
there could be any important summer 
resort besides Long Branch and Sara- 
toga. The Mrs. August Belmont, born a 
Perry, is said to have greatly influenced 
the metropolitan world in its favor. 
The names of the first New Yorkers who 
went there, to board or build, are all 
to be met with in the pages of Philip 
Hone. For the last fifty years almost 
everybody has had a dash of a Newport 
Season. For the foreign visitor not to 
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know the delights of Newport was not 
to know America. ‘What is the lure 
of Newport?” some one once asked the 
amusing daughter of Gilbert Stuart, a 
name in Newport's annals. ‘Well, the 
good society is no better than any- 
where else, but the bad society is cap- 
ital!’ came the retort. 

The crooked streets of the old town are 
full of houses with stories. An hour or 
two with Mason’s delightful Remz- 
niscences of New port is a boon to the 
itinerant wanderer in search of the little 
half-closed chambers of history. Dusty 
chambers perhaps—but faintly fragrant. 
Here the great man, the patriot, the 
general, came and lingered. Here the 
fair charmer dwelt who tripped so 
lightly over a score of hearts. Some of 
their names make features in the face 
of a period. High courage, valorous 
deeds, and dreams as high as hope—all 
dust—who remembers them? The 
ones who went away and never came 
back, and those who were content to 





atrophy and let their laurels wit 
before their eyes. Each year one 
two of these historic edifices disappe 
for civic pride is a brew that must 
kept at boiling point for the avera 
citizen to take any great interest in 
city’s past. The Historical Society a 
the Art Association are doing much 
preserve what remains of old Newpo: 
“If you were born in Newport wherey: 
fate may make you wander you usual! 
come back to die in Newport” is 
Newport adage. The place has 
sensuous beatitude, a siren call to thy 
worldweary. Perhaps that is why on 
meet© so many elderly Cranfordesqu 
figures in the crooked streets and allevs 

but the old of the old town seem to 
smile more than the old of most places 
\t a time when dreams are supposed to 
be buried deep under the heavy vears 
the aged here seem to creep past with an 
air of expectancy—sure that their 
ships are homeward-bound. 


And as for realities in’ ships—the 
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rapidly dying race of white-winged 
merchantmen—if one wanders in Thames 
Street, so crowded with sailors in the 
summer, and looks down gray tumble- 
down stretches to the wharves, one is 
sometimes rewarded by the sight of a 
proud three-master making for a port 
she knew well when the world was less 
progressive. Most of the time those 
rotting and deserted wharves have a 
strange sense of loneliness—they sigh 
out the Weltschmerz—the heavy sorrows 
of the sea. In the half-tints of dawn, or 
powdered with moonlight, they grow 
virginal again. Silence—no motors or 
footsteps—then the imagination can 
grasp Aladdin-like hoards of wonder 
from the shadows. Cargoes from the 
Indies and China rise bale on_ bale. 
Foreign fruits pyramid beside the gew- 

iws of the Orient. The owners of a 


Saucy Sally, or a Bonny Prince Charlie 
amble through their scented gardens to 
sedans waiting with attendant) black 
Cresars and Pompeys. Gruff sea-dogs 
bark out orders ... a case of rum 
breaks and its fumes mingie with the 
scent of lemons and spices . . . Jack 
Tar’s lass comes running to greet him 
and voices like shrill flutes rise higher 
and higher above the drum of the grow!- 
ing bass. Some fair one has been given 
an emerald parrot, another a scarlet 
finery from Lisbon. Night will see the 
town illuminated and there will be 
flowing punch and rigadoons. 

For the man in the street with a 
strong sense of history who lets one 
foot, as it were, lag in another age, 
Rochambeau’s Revolutionary. Head- 
quarters (known as the Vernon Man- 
sion) offers a ghostly drama second to 
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none in the story of our country. Built 
in 1758 by the Newport merchant Met- 
calf Bowler and purchased about a 
decade ago by The Charity Organi- 
zation of Newport, largely through the 
efforts of its brilliant secretary, Miss 
Harriet Thomas, it rests heedless of the 
passing crowd like a blind, but full- 
witted Colonial dame who long ago 
learned all she cared to know of life and 
retreated from the stage of large events 
content with her proud period of bro- 
eade. The green mantle of the garden is 
gone and the ballroom which the General 
Count de Rochambeau built for his 
officers pining for Court has vanished. 
The multitudinous Newport Fords and 
their betters whirl past her from Mary 
Street into Clarke, almost brushing her 
face. The clang of trolley cars, the 
horseplay of youth on its way to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
drone of a near-by school, the drums of 
the Salvation Army, these are her por- 
tion now. At night the great. street 





lamps sputter before her window, mo 
ing heaven’s chief luminary. She d 
not heed them. Behind her door, 
wide-paneled rooms lie the secrets 
her heart. Rochambeau, Washingt 
Lafayette, and many of the her 
figures in the struggle for Indepe: 
ence knew her welcome and her COSs 
ine—cheering fires on the delft-ti 
hearths, bowls of steaming Sanga 


The men y 
were to become as gods to a new nati 
were her children. A house t! 
mothered Destiny—and yet few N« 
port sightseers on their way to ¢ 
Breakers, or the Curtis James’ Swiss 
village ever pause and contemvulate he 
Ah! gates of deathless romance swing 
back . .. the hush before dawn h 
come—the stars are fading—nothing 
breaks the silence but the faint eall of 
some restless bird. This is the hour of 
the revenants. In that faintly white 
second hall of the Vernon House, where 
the bust of Marie Antionette gazes to 


and huge four-posters. 
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ward the staircase, the starlight spills 
ethereal petals before her. Here in this 
place the one perfect rose of her life 
the devotion of Axel de Fersen—was 
carried to bloom for a season hidden 
away from the eyes of all men. The 
vhost of the Vernon staircase is that of 
Comte John Axel de Fersen, aide-de- 
camp to Rochambeau, who fled from 
France to protect the fair name cf the 
(Jueen. 

In that fascinating volume, A Friend 
f the Queen, by Paul Gaulot, we read that 
the Count Crutz addressed the following 
secret dispatch to the King of Sweden: 
‘IT must confess to your Majesty that 
the young Count Fersen has been so well 
received by the Queen, that several 
persons have taken umbrage. I own 
that I cannot help thinking that she 
has a liking for him—I have seen indi- 
cations of this too certain to be doubted. 
The young Count has behaved under 
these circumstances with admirable 








modesty and reserve, and his going to 
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America is especially to be commended. 
By absehting himself he avoids danger 
of all kinds; but it evidently required 
firmness beyond his years to resist such 
an attraction. During the last days of 
his stay the Queen could not take her 
eves off him and as she looked they were 
full of tears 

If the strong emotions of the one-time 
inmates of old buildings linger on as 
part of the soul of the places, it is fitting 
that the shade of De Fersen should be 
said to haunt the passages of the Vernon 
domicile when the mystery of night 
shrouds them. Here was chivalry, re- 
nunciation, and the exquisite torture of 
a hopeless devotion that colored all 
his youth and stayed with him through 
life until the end of his resplendent but 
tragic career, when, as Grand Marshal 
of Sweden, he met death at the hands 
of a mob in the courtyard of the Hotel 
de Ville. As he sat by a Newport taper, 
writing to his father of his American life 
and the foibles of his companions-in- 
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arms, one wonders if he wrote to her. 
Who knows but what he read some 
precious lines from her own hand in 


the very spot where that mute likeness 
of The love tale 
buried deep from a prying posterity but 
the open pages of history tell us that he 
went back to her 


her now stands? is 


court and in her 
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triumphant vears was often near her 
Later, when the storm of the Revo 
lution burst, he remained her most con- 
stant friend and planned the royal flight 
from France that ended so disastrously 
at Varennes. Until they took her from 
the Conciergerie to her death he spent 
his days working for her freedom. 











In the possession of a branch of a 
Newport family, whose ancestors had 
weleomed him almost as a member of 
the household during his Rhode Island 
stay, there is a miniature of him painted 

few years after Marie Antoinette’s 
death. He who was called once “the 
vod of Sweden,” is old and saddened. 
As a member of Rochambeau’s military 
family, we think of him as he looks in a 
drawing credited to Hall—a being of 
radiant youth, chiseled features, fair 
hair lightly powdered and eyes of 
Norse blue. As a fitting lover for a 
Marie Antoinette immortalized by Pa- 
jou, his Newport ghost must be the 
ghost of young manhood. About her 
Vernon-house bust, looking out to the 
little courtyard garden some of his aura 
seems to linger—They are dreaming 
things... the still marble . . . the throb 
of wind through shrunken panels—the 
light touch of starbeam and shadow .. . 
that haunting something which comes 
near for a moment and then vanishes. 
These tales and legends of a dying 
Newport are part of the charm of the 
new Newport. Magnificent French 
chateaux born in the twentieth century 
do not seem so many leagues from the 


REQUIEM 


country which inspired them when one 
enters into Newport's long-dead French 
period and finds that many sprigs of 
the greatest families of France once 
made part of the old town’s life. The 
elegant spirit of Versailles arrived prob- 
ably very dampened and_ bedraggled, 
but long after Rochambeau’s _ fleet 
sailed away the memory of it remained. 
“Tt’s her past that makes Newport so 
endearing,” said one of her distinguished 
old inhabitants. “Just think of the 
thousands of beautiful women who have 
come here in the last hundred years.” 

The “Eden of America,” Jedediah 
Morse called it, and scarcely a port in 
the world has welcomed so many of the 
daughters of Eve and their mammas- 
kings and presidents, painters, poets, 
novelists, statesmen, generals, and ad- 
mirals follow in their train. “You say 
that you have a girl’s name scratched on 
one of your window panes with a dia- 
mond?—Polly Lawton!—Ah, you can 
read of her in the memoirs of the Comte 
de Segur. But think of the fair names 
that were never written a 

We must sense that pageant of lost 
loveliness to know Newport. It is part of 
the soul stuff of the place—her breath. 


Requiem 
BY HARRY KEMP 


*Tis you who live 


Vout. CXLVII.—No. 879.—43 











| ie seems so strange men walk about the street 
Moving as if with automatic will, 

While you lie without motion, hushed and still, 
Somehow, though dead, so perfect and complete. 


We hurry on, stooped to our small affairs, 
Doing what matters not with serious face, 
Slandering, loving, lying, changing wares— 
But you abide forever in one place. 


Pity us, from your calm, majestic sleep, 
Pity us, if we laugh or if we weep: 


death is for such as we 


Who move within the shadow of his wrath 
While earth goes onward down its thundering path 
Hurling us all across eternity! 
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The Alabaster Box 


BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 


a passed along the 
main street slowly. Not because 
our homage often lies in being deliberate 
with the dead; the solemnly measured 
pace but marked a stubborn trait of old 
Southern life which would have dis- 
approved of hurry in such a rite. Even 
at the burial of the plainest people 
horses must not trot; if they began to 
trot with the plain, they would some 
day trot with the proud. 

A livery of the stiff-necked old town 
kept a pair of fat black horses and a 
pair of fat white horses to render more 
poignant to the eye events of this drab 
kind—and a hearse distantly descended 
from the one that furnished pomp for 
Napoleon. To-day it felt small con- 
cern to make public display of its high 
regard for matched animals as road- 
sters of the dead: a black horse and a 
white horse would do—they happened 
to be in the stable. As they were led 
out of their stalls and harnessed, no 
one thereabouts, certainly, thought of 
them side by side as constituting a 
symbol of every human being’s life: 
black and white jogging along together 
and accomplishing the one same journey 
through mutual help. But beyond a 
doubt when the driver slipped off his 
workaday garments to dress for his own 
ceremonial part, he chose his second- 
best suit and second-best hat as pro- 
claiming the degree of his respect or 
disrespect for the deceased. Incited 
perhaps by the same impulse to don 
suitable apparel for the event, he 
decided to wear once more his white 
summer waistcoat which the advancing 
autumn had often of late admonished 
him to have washed and laid away; 
its contradictory colors brought it now 
into harmony with the horses. 





The hat he reached for and smoothed 
with strokes of an elbow sleeve had beey 
given him by a friendly family in ret wry 
for attentions shown them when he |iad 
buried the head of the house. It did 
not fit and to ease the pressure upon an 
artery he wore it tilted to a side. Whien- 
ever, thus topped, he occupied his 
mourning seat, he must have enlivened 
an indifferent looker-on with the feeling 
that if he could not take the sting out of 
death, he pretty nearly took it out of 
melancholy: he seemed a solemn rake 
bent on skylarking. 

Should he be driving his two black 
horses or be driving his two white 
horses, dressed from end toend in black— 
his better black—and finished off with 
the hat that conformed to the shape of 
his skull, he usually felt constrained to 
forego indulgence in tobacco. No such 
suffering from self-denial was exacted 
of him this afternoon: the companion- 
able quid bulged in a red cheek of his 
plump, leathery, good-natured face. 

When the procession reached the 
cemetery edge of the town, an autumn 
flock of English sparrows had alighted 
in the middle of the pike, feeding. 
Reluctantly they rose upon the ap- 
proach of the hearse, dividing and flying 
to the ragged, dust-white maples along 
the curb. He snapped the cracker of 
his whip accurately first at one bevy, 
then at the other, as while hunting 
when a boy he would discharge his gun 
barrels in quick succession at flaring 
quail or scattering wild duck. 

He wished he were off somewhere 
hunting now! A large vacant lot 


choked with grasses and weeds yellow 
and brown offered an engaging spot to 
his roving eye as he drove past. Some- 
thing else to divert him he saw there. 
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A crow, started by the instinct of 
twilight, flew over the lot on its way 
to an ancient roost beyond the southern 
horizon. It moulted a feather from a 
wing. The quill rolled over and over 
and over in the air like a_ rapidly 
whirled paddle, then, pointed downward, 
dropped, a shot bird, into some gray 
and scarlet bramble. 

He entertained himself at this passing 
of a man, watching the falling feather 
of a crow. 


A wiry clergyman, somber in garb, 
solemnized in features, filled the carriage 
behind the hearse. 

He had lately settled in the town, 
called to one of its pulpits. He had not 
known the dead man of the day. A 
request from the family to take charge 
of the services had astonished him, 
startled him—this easy entrance of 
theirs into a relation so personal, so 
sacred, as that he, a stranger, should 
come and formally clip the thread of 
release of a companion soul gone wander- 
ing away from its mortal feet and 
hands, from its whatsoever earthly faults 
and failures. 

Like a bolt, like a barrier, the question 
had shot between himself and_ this 
somewhat too friendly family: why, 
rather than any resident minister, had 
he been chosen to enact the usual 
honors of the dead? Lay the reason in 
the fact that he knew nothing, that the 
resident clergyman knew too much? 
Upon occasion ignorance of a man’s 
life better avails at his obsequies than 
does familiarity. Misgivings found 
lodgment in his thoughts. He sought 
at once an interview with the family, 
resolute to become enlightened lest he 
officiate to his own hurt in this new 
community where he wished to make 
io mistakes, professional or other. 

But when his ancillary talk with the 
wife and daughters took place, instead 
of inviting him to share memories 
which would have served as his guide- 
posts of direction, they assumed a 
reserve, a reticence, an unmovedness, 


which baffled understanding. His be- 
lief had been—he often so had boasted— 
that he knew all the ways of human 
nature, stood proof against surprise; 
but he must here admit having waded 
into weeds of it not found growing 
hitherto upon the fields of experience. 

This man now departed from the 
world had not been a brutal husband to 
his wife, an unkind father to his children 
—that, without a word, both wife and 
children made most plain. They were 
not concealing any crookedness of 
character in him—so much also could be 
divined. Too often had he read the 
cautions of the human eye not to 
recognize the protective shadow lurking 
in it when behind the shadow lies a 
darkness of things which must not be 
explored. Nor out of the eyes of these 
women issued some recognizable story 
of lifelong resentments, grudges, wrongs, 
which now would cease. Nor yet 
another story, that death had been the 
most merciful way out of bodily suffer- 
ing worse than death. 

The novel, trivial, droll aspect of 
human nature which he had encountered 
bore this character: that the family 
had not expected any such procedure 
from the master of the premises as that 
he should die at this particular time; 
he had always been serviceable to 
them—now had failed them and left 
them incommoded with a situation. 
They appeared, a bereaved group, 
huddled together upon a rock of in- 
articulate resentment, finding some com- 
mon bond of sympathy in the knowl- 
edge that what had happened to each 
of them had happened to them all. 

He, the beholding, the suddenly in- 
censed, man of God, silently prayed to 
be saved from pitiless judgment upon 
their pitilessness; even more he would 
have liked to be delivered from thoughts 
wearing comic faces. Yet the affliction 
of the wife would depict itself to him 
as no other than if she had found her- 
self on the floor of her bedroom by 
the breakdown of a long-used couch; 
the loss of their father distressed the 
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daughters much as if they had, as usual, 
come downstairs to enjoy the front 
porch and had found the front porch 
gone. Mother and children looked 
upon mortality in this instance as 
a sweeping miscarriage of the reliable: 
they would cheerfully wear mourning 
as a tribute to themselves. 

Yet they seemed not ill-natured, un- 
feeling women; they were gentle, they 
were refined, they were attractive, their 
hands were soft and white, their voices 
were musical and modulated to fine 
distinctions. So that while his anger 
upon these very grounds all the more 
rose against them, he could not mean- 
time put aside the balancing question: 
what excess or what lack of character in 
this husband could have driven such 
a wife to esteem him in the category of 
a lounge? What must have been the 
traits or the want of traits of this 
father that his daughters had _ held 
him at the low level of a porch? 

Doors leading to these privacies they 
did not open to his swiftest scrutiny 
nor any doors; rather they impressed 
him with the reminder that, if his visit 
meant a family investigation, he lacked 
the discretion they had relied upon. 
He left them, angry, indeed, that being 
so humane, they could be so inhuman. 

Resentment doubtless colored and 
shaped his choice of a sermon. He 
would pitch it where often a funeral 
sermon best is pitched: he would begin 
with the scene in the house, then move 
imperceptibly out of the house and 
take up his position in some nearby 
moral field where all the living are con- 
cerned but where none of the living can 
be offended. From that unassailable 
footing he would level an arraigning 
finger at what had so affronted him, 
at what caused human nature itself to 
look shabby and divested of its im- 
memorial decency. He meant to stand 
at all hazards for the unwept dead, this 
brother though a stranger, this man of 
unknown ways, this unpraised husband 
and father. 

When the hour arrived and he scanned 
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the closely massed faces in the shad 
rooms, he announced that the theme 
of his sermon was—praise. He wou) 
tell them a story, one of the mos 
beautiful. 

Behold the land of Palestine ty 
thousand years ago. <A sun-scorched. 
dust-blown day. A village. A. street 
A doorway. <A man, tired and sojled 
with travel, seated there—Christ. Hay- 
ing heard that he was passing throws! 
the town, a woman of the town, one 
of those who are too little able to resist 
their desires, made her way to | 
bringing water, and on the = ground 
before him began to wash his feet. She 
had no towel or would use no towel. 
and when his feet were bathed, bending 
lower, she wrapped them round and 
round with the treasure of her long hair, 
weeping sorrowfully. On the ground 
beside her she had set an alabaster box, 
and when his feet were dried she opened 
the box and spread the ointment on 
them. Some of the villagers had 
gathered about the man and the woman, 
looking coldly on, for in their eyes a new 
sin of hers was this extravagance. 
Reading their thoughts, he reminded 
them that if the appointed person had 
prepared and anointed his body for 
burial, none would have found fau!t 
with such a service. But her love could 
not abide that he should even pass any- 
where near unnoticed; and she had 
poured out what was in the alabaster 
box and what was in her heart for him 
while he yet remained alive. Turning 
to his disciples who stood by, he charged 
them to make her deed part of their 
preaching of the Gospel to the world: 
that we are not to withhold the ex- 
pression of our love from the living. 

This afternoon, two thousand years 
later, on the other side of the globe, 
he, a minister of the same Gospel, felt 
the duty laid upon him to reaffirm the 
commandment given then. He hoped 
that this stranger to him whose life was 
now ended had not gone out of the 
world—unappreciated. Each of us car- 
ries the alabaster box; near each 
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weary, footsore travelers endlessly pass. 
The most barren of lives is the life that 
breaks its box upon no one; the saddest 
of deaths that of those who perceive 
that no box will be broken for them 
while they linger or when they are gone. 
He trusted that this man, fallen asleep, 
had seen, bending over him, figures of 
love and sorrow. 

Such his sermon. Seed, so far as he 
discerned, cast upon soil that would not 
receive the seed. He might if he chose 
stand for the dead. They, people of the 
town there gathered, did not stand for, 
they did not stand against, they took 
no stand: they did not care. 

As he rode in slow procession through 
the town at leisure to reflect upon what 
he had witnessed, nothing seemed clear 
but one thing and that clear thing was 
much clearer than he wished—he had 
made the mistake he had striven to 
avoid: his sermon had been a profes- 
sional and social blunder. No sooner 
had he begun to speak than he became 
aware that something like a mass 
disturbance—a mass wave of surprise, 
regret, embarrassment, amazement— 
passed over his hearers. He was not 
a man to put his hand to the plow, 
then quit and leave it standing in the 
furrow, and he had plowed on to the 
end of the furrow, though conscious 
that he knew neither the field nor the 
erain. 

Reviewing his experience now, for 
the time at least he must stand where 
he stood: at the sharp edge of a mystery 
—a mystery at which he had blindly, 
foolishly, preached the Gospel. Before 
him was the case of a man long living 
in an old-established society who by 
his character and his deeds had made 
himself the object neither of love nor 
hate to his fellow beings, but the hero 
of their indifference. 





Four ladies, friends of the family, rode 
together and with countenances deco- 
rously composed, spoke in undertones 
though not without vivacity. 

“The reason the family wanted him 
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to conduct the services was their fear 
that any one of the resident ministers 
might be indiscreet. They so wished 
everything to pass off without one 
painful word.” 

“Then for him to blunder into the 
very heart of the whole trouble as none 
of the resident ministers would have 
done!” 

“What a sermon in the house of the 
very man who had become a jest, a 
byword, in the town as the Alabaster 
Box, whom people pointed at and 
smiled at when they saw him on the 
street, saying, ‘Here comes or there goes 
the Alabaster Box!’”’ 

“A house where the Alabaster Box as 
head of it demoralized the servants; 
where as father he spoiled the children; 
where as husband he lost the affection 
and respect of his wife.” 

“But what an amazing coincidence— 
choosing that text!” 

“Tt might not have been a coinci- 
dence: some one may have enlightened 
the new minister.” 

“Coincidence or not coincidence, en- 
lightened or not enlightened, he spoke 
as though charged with a religious duty, 
he passed harsh sentence upon the wife 
and the daughters.” 

‘Upon all other women who might be 
like them!” 

‘Well, I for one am exactly like them, 
like his wife. I should have been as 
unhappy with him as she. A husband 
is to blame if he fails to satisfy some- 
thing that possibly is wild in the nature 
of the woman bound to him. Many a 
young girl even runs off with the wildest 
of her lovers solely on account of this 
wildness. Wildness in her that seeks 
wildness in him, fears it but longs for it, 
mates with it, takes the risk, stands the 
suffering, knows the joy. I love a kind 
of wildness in my own husband. I 
believe he loves a kind of wildness in 
me. It is not exactly peace for us— 
perhaps love is never peace—but it is the 
best there is in our marriage. This in 
my opinion caused the trouble: she 
was wild and he was tame. Oh, so 
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tame that it made you drowsy to look 
at him!” 

**More than wildness entered into her 
unhappiness,” objected a second of the 
ladies. “Between husband and wife 
trials of strength are bound to occur. 
Let her once discover that her strength 
is greater and their marriage as a bal- 
anced arrangement topples over. My 
husband said to me when a struggle first 
threatened us, ‘My dear, the buck has 
no trouble with the doe, so long as he 
wears his antlers. When he sheds them 
the doe attacks him, hoof and head and 
teeth. As soon as his antlers grow 
back the doe behaves beautifully again. 
If the buck that is a man, that is a hus- 
band, loses his antlers once, he never 
gets any more; the doe has him for the 
rest of life. You might as well under- 
stand now at the outset that Iam never 
going to lose mine, they are on my head 
tight and to stay, and as long as I 
have antlers, I never expect to need 
antlers.” That was the tragedy in this 
family: the buck lost his antlers— 
when he became that kind of Box!” 

“There was more between them than 
the question of strength,” argued a 
third one of the ladies. “‘At bottom it 
was love of torture. We women have 
our little torturing ways—we might as 
well admit the truth. We'll just say we 
are our father’s daughters and inherit 
men’s love of great torture! If he had 
turned on her she’d have stopped soon 
enough. She despised him for letting 
her. Once when I was a little girl I 
saw a turkey hen in the yard whip a 
big gobbler unmercifully, thrust her 
beak into his wattles and tear them till 
the blood came—she discovered that 
he was above fighting her. With one 
flap of his wing he could have all but 


broken her neck. To this day it causes 


me to think of certain families I know 
—of certain husbands who will not 
fight their wives: that brings out their 
wives’ cruelty. [excuse such wives, but 
I do not forgive any such husbands, 
because marriage to me is a lifelong 
agreement by each of two persons not 


to be run over by the other. Man or 
woman, if you will not fight, do not 
marry. In this instance it was turkey 
hen and turkey gobbler as I saw them 
when a little girl.” 

“The situation there,” decided the 
fourth of the ladies, “always impressed 
me as growing out of other things yet. 
It must be an endless trial to any family 
to have a member who is overly good, 
I relish a taste of honey now and then 
for breakfast. But I do not want 
honey in my hair. I do not want honey 
in my shoes. He was gormed with 
goodness and he gormed everyone else. 
Then again we all dislike a person who 
is moral by exact calculation; who has 
memorized, as he believes, all the rules 
of the virtues and applies the proper 
rule for every least little thing he does. 
Why, to me such a person is a moral 
cash register. Think of having to sit 
in the house all day and hear him ring 
his little cash register whenever lhe 
deposited fifteen cents’ worth of right- 
eousness or eighty-five cents’ worth or 
fifteen dollars’ worth—his small sales in 
the business of salvation, to be collected 
into a final total as the purchase money 
of eternity. Think of sitting in the 
house for years and hearing him name 
over the virtues and collect from them!” 


A eynical citizen—what town has not 
one, its disappointed man?—once had 
broken over the town, not his alabaster 
box, but his witticism. 

-“The only benevolent institution 
fostered by this rich old town,” he 
cried in abusive jubilation, “is the 
funeral. No one incurs expense, and 
in the course of time every one receives 
from it a disbursement of many figures 
in return for his investment of his one 
figure—what more from a_ bargain 
could a thrifty individual ask?” 

The deceased and he had trod their 
separate ways as repellant pilgrims of 
character, cynic and Alabaster Box. 
But the dead, though little prized when 
in the flesh, are at times a good enough 
bone with which to take a crack at the 
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skulls of the living; and the funeral of 
to-day brought him extraordinary op- 
portunity to brandish one such bone. 
He wielded it lustily as he rode along, 
clancing betimes at his mother, sitting 
dully beside him and grown too accus- 
tomed to his invectives longer to heed 
them. 

“Here they all are at his funeral! 
Could they not have shown the decency 
to stay away and let him be borne 
through the town as neglected as he 
lived? 

“A more appropriate text for the 
sermon would have been the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Not on the worth- 
less prodigal himself but that worthy 
brother of his whom the world has al- 
wavs overlooked, the family drudge, the 
lonely unloved toiler of the fields. Ox 
his own patience, ass of his own 
humility, whose daily bread was the 
harsh provender of self-denial and whose 
only cup was the cup of forgetfulness of 
his passions! 

“One day he hears a great commotion 
at the house and, dropping his work, 
drags himself thither with sore limbs, 
in his dirt and sweat, to find out what 
it all means. Beholds there his brother 
who long before, taking with him all 
they could bestow, had departed into 
the world to squander it how he would. 
Now they were shouting their joy that, 
destitute, with none to turn to, nowhere 
else to go, he had shink back to be 
taken care of again. Give him a bath! 
Bring him a robe! Invite his friends! 
Prepare a feast to honor him! 

“Stunned by the injustice, stung into 
speech at last, the family drudge in a 
few faltering words said to his father, 
‘You have never done anything like 
this for me’; and his old father wheeled 
on him: ‘Have you ever asked for any 
of these things? When I am dead you 
will get your share of my money.’ 
Never asked for these things—there’s 
the rub! Are, then, our virtues not 
virtues to you until we pin our prices on 
them? Is gratitude not to be your grati- 
tude unless it is throttled out of you? 
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“That is what the minister should 
have thrown into the faces of the 
family: the selfish, self-indulgent, mem- 
bers get the ring, the robe, the bath, 
the banquet; the unselfish, self-denying 
member receives the thorn of thank- 
lessness. 

“Had I been standing in the minister’s 
shoes, I should have cited to the dry- 
eved throng the example of another 
citizen, a hoarder of wealth which 
poured from his business into his 
pockets, into his brain, into his soul, 
till it filled all the hollows of his greed, 
till it cracked the crevices of avarice. 
When at last it suited him to do the 
thing he planned, doing it. 

“Opening his bursting bags of gold, 
he took a little gold here, a little gold 
there, nowhere enough to be missed 
from the vast golden hoard, but a 
splendid sum nevertheless; and with 
a pompous flourish of words made of it 
a gift to the town for the most con- 
spicuous purpose that money can be 
spent upon—invested in the town’s 
human nature at the highest rate of 
interest to himself; then sat back, 
smiled to himself, and waited for what 
he foresaw would follow. 

“It did follow. The mayor and the 
city fathers gathered themselves to- 
gether, bowingly to receive the gift, 
and gave an unheard-of dinner to such 
a paragon or octagon of civic virtue. 
The following Sunday, one of the min- 
isters hunted up passages which would 
liken the event to the complimentary 
dealings of Jehovah with the ancient 
children of Israel. A religious paper 
cited such a deposit of money in bank 
as fresh proof of the progress of Christi- 
anity. A secular paper pronounced it 
an advance of the democratic spirit of 
America and connected it with the 
ascendency of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
the Southern States. And the meaning 
of it all? Do a kind act for a person 
once, and he will ever afterward kindly 
remember you and kindly speak of you. 
Be kind to him constantly, on and on, 
year after year, and he may come to 
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look upon you as but doing your duty 
and perhaps doing it none too well. 

“There a citizen, who by the single 
bestowal of gold for which he had no 
need, changed whispered curses into 
bellowed blessings; here another whose 
noiseless kindness flowed as a_ brook 
runs through a forest. The town drank 
the kindness as a forest drinks the 
brook—without thanks.” 

He glanced at his mother for her 
approval. Whenever he talked, she let 
her mind wander at will. Her gray 
glove now brushed particles of gray 
pike-dust from his black coat sleeve. 
She had early cherished the hope that 
her son would turn out to be a genius; 
she later cherished toward him a slight 
malevolence that, though far from 
being a genius, he was so much nearer 
being one than his mother. 


A resident minister of the town, whose 
consolatory services the stricken family 
had not bespoken lest he discourse un- 
guardedly of family relations, rode 
beside an eminent lawyer who was pre- 
ponderantly given to foster and fan his 
own eminence. Facing them sat two 
ladies with countenances marked by 
life’s sobering, softening lessons—chas- 
tened women, kind souls. The lawyer 
broke the prolonged silence of the 
carriage: 

“T was struck the other day with the 
views of a new writer concerning the 
woman in the story of the alabaster 
box. He thought her an actress, hair 
and towel and tears and all, a sham. 
She had become bored with her kind 
of life as many such women are, saw a 
chance to play a part in a great dramatic 
scene, and played it.” 

The ladies exchanged glances of 
repulsion. 

‘I mention the subject merely be- 
cause it brings up the question probably 
uppermost in a good many of our minds 
this afternoon: whether our fellow 
townsman who got himself called the 
Alabaster Box was not all his life an 
actor, a sham.” 


“Oh!” exclaimed one of the ladies 
“that is going too far!” 

“Oh, it is brutal, it is shocking!” 
exclaimed the other. 

“Any reference to sincerity usually 
does go too far,” replied the lawyer, 
laughing slightly. “It usually zs brutal, 
shocking. Nevertheless, I feel bound to 
declare that in my judgment to have 
been the whole trouble: the town 
thought him a hypocrite, with his smile 
and his affability and studied beneyo- 
lences.”’ 

Unfavorable silence followed. It did 
not rebuff the lawyer. He continued, 
“Now the smile is the most beautiful 
thing on the face of humankind: 
millions of years passed before it ap- 
peared there. The affable is one of the 
most lovable of human traits; ages 
upon ages went by before it was born 
Why, then, in Heaven’s name, has thie 
world so turned against both when seen 
on our countenances? Certainly, thie 
whole world distrusts the smiling, the 
affable, stranger—why? Of the two 
sexes the one that smiles more, that 
seems the more affable, is thought the 
insincerer sex—why? Throughout the 
male sex the men who smile most, 
appear most affable, are thought the 
least sincere, the least virile, the mos! 
subservient characters—why? The 
greatest individuals of the race have 
never been smiling men; the most 
accomplished servants always are smil- 
ing men; the most accomplished hypo- 
crites always are smiling men. The 
world which has seen so much has 
never seen one honest monster: a 
cross-grained, sour-tempered, snarling, 
rip-roaring hypocrite.” 

“The speaker had an audience which, 
though plainly hostile, was of needs 
attentive. 

“To explain our fellow townsman, 
we shall have to go back to an ancient 
time when our few good traits and our 
many evil traits both dwelt out in the 
open, naked and unashamed. One day, 
a very terrible day, a bad trait, being 
worsted during an encounter, in_ its 
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dire extremity ran across the idea that 
it must look round for a hiding place; 
and it made the discovery that its safest 
place of concealment would be in re- 


semblance to a good trait: it would 
disappear as itself and reappear in 
the likeness of a virtue. That day the 
liypocrite entered human affairs—the 
inimal with a mental mask. 
“Tenceforward life no longer devel- 
oped as the drama of realities, but like- 
as the drama of disguises; with 
no steady power in man to distinguish 
reality from disguise. This went 
until evil trait had its covert 
of good and the world became a masked 
But the most beautiful of its 
masks remained the smile and the look 
of the affable. 
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Therefore, these became 
popular; therefore, they 
hecame the commonest devices of de- 
and thus arrive at the 
reason why they are now the most dis- 
trusted. ba 


most 


ception; we 


“T have always believed our fellow- 
townsman the most heavily masked 
in the community. To what 
extremes his passions ran, what weak- 
foiled him, what temptations 
tore him, I make no guess; but nothing 
can alter my belief that he guarded the 
secret of these in terror of being found 
out. This terror drove him, as it has 
many another, toward the shelter of the 
New Testament. He disappeared in 
one of the commandments—behind the 
cross of Christ, the most famous of the 
world’s hiding places for conscious and 
and barely 


man 


nesses 


half-conscious conscious 
criminals.” 

“Oh, that is going too far!” pro- 
tested one of the ladies, appealing to 
the minister. 

“Tt is brutal, it is shocking!” 
tested the other, appealing no less. 

The lawyer turned his face toward 
the minister. “You had something to 


” 


pro- 


say? 
“A little,’ remarked the minister 
quietly, “but enough perhaps.” 
After a short pause he spoke as one 


who knew his mind. 
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“We do wear our masks—yes. You 
have the mask which 
evil wears in order that it may be taken 
for good. There is another which you 
to have overlooked—the mask 
which good wears lest it be taken for 
evil. Each of us masks his best.” 

“Oh, I am sure of that!” said one of 
the ladies, much relieved. 

“et testified the other. 
The minister continued, 

“There is the tragedy of human life. 
Not one of us dare unmask his full 
worth to others; not even to his closest 
friend; his friend could not stand it. 
No human being dare practice with any 
other human being the entire best that 
is in him. For every ideal virtue we 
turn to religion; we crave a_super- 
natural being whose perfection we can 
tolerate. God we agree not to envy— 
nor to kick. 

“You believe the man we follow out 
of the world to-day masked the great 
evil that was in him. I believe his 
mistake lay in this: he failed to mask 
the great good. That Christ did: he 
went among men unmasked of 
good and practicing the whole virtue 
that was in Him. We know what the 
prosecuting attorneys of his day thought 
of Him.” 

The ladies fixed their eyes upon the 
prosecuting attorney in the carriage, 
not displeased to see him, as_ they 

thought, placed in the low evil company 
in which he belonged. The lawyer 
smiled, not discomfited. 

“He was the town’s hypocrite,” he 
insisted, curtly dismissing the subject. 

The minister remarked, gently dis- 
missing the subject, 

“No man dare practice with his 
fellow men the whole of the virtue that 
is in him.” 


described one, 


seem 


is so true!” 


about 


In the final carriage side by side sat 
two men of fulfilled years, comrade 
characters, interlocked old trees. One 
spoke sunnily out from under his falling 
autumn leaves, 

““So this is the last of Robert!” 
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“The last for a time at least. Fora 
time only, I hope.” 

The colloquy lengthened out in tran- 
quil guise. 

‘**T have had him much in mind since 
his death.” 

“T have had him much in mind a 
good many years.” 

“If the things said about him from 
first to last, even the things said to-day 

if they were put together! A curious 
motley of opinions it would make!” 

“If the things said of any one of us at 
death, if they were put together, every 
man would be a riddle to other men.” 

“Why, yes! Who could discover what 
character of person any one of us was, 
if the things said were put together?” 

“Yet that is the coat of many colors 
which every man dies wrapped in, 
without eyes to see the strange garment 
he wears as he takes his departure, with 
no sense of humor left to smile at it and 
at those who made it.” 

‘Even among the friends who sounded 
us most deeply, no two would contribute 
the same cloth to the patchwork coat; 
any two would disagree as to which of 
their cloths was the truer in weave 
and hue and pattern.” 

“It is that way. It is life.” 

After an interval one spoke up more 
vigorously, 

“T wonder whether other acquaintance 
formed of Robert anything like the 
same opinion that I had.” 

“We'll compare opinions. As nearly 
as any we should agree, you and I. 
How did you understand him?” 

The rejoinder did not come at once. 
What brief tracery of words would 
bound and then brighten the enigma 
of a character? Finally the pondering 
chronicler spoke his mind. 

“I saw him as born too late in the 
South for the kind of man he was. 
When we older ones look back upon what 
the people of this country have been 
and what they have done, a few figures 
stand out here and there in the earlier 
history: types of character not seen 
in any other country, not seen any 


longer in this. Great humane Amer- 
ican figures, new once to the world, 
never to grow old in the world. The 
one I have before my eyes at the 
moment is the white man of the Sout) 
as developed now and then into an 
American type by the black man of 
the South. Nothing else developed 
him. The civilization of the old Sout), 
the old peculiar Southern kindness, t}\c 
old peculiar Southern courtesy, the 
manners, the customs—all originated 
in duties to the slave. When the negro 
changed under the law, the white man 
changed above the law. When thie 
bondage of the lower race ended, t)ic 
exaggerated virtues which it had force: 
out of the higher race ended. The 
institution of slavery ceased with the 
stroke of a pen; and, of course, you 
cannot abolish the traits of a people by a 
proclamation. Southern masters and 
mistresses who saw their slaves set 
free lived out their lives such as their 
slaves had made them. They molded! 
their children into some resemblance 
to themselves; and thus, lingering on 
and on, dying slowly as this trait or as 
that trait, in some village, on some 
plantation or farm, in this solitary 
person, in that solitary person, the 
greater spirit of the old South gasps out 
its last even in our day. That is what I 
thought of Robert: he was the last of 
the finer spirit of the old South in this 
town. 

“Understand him—how could the 
town understand him? A handful of 
people may have—you and I. But the 
hearse driver—did you notice him? 
What fellowship had he with so extinct 
a gentleman? Yet the hearse driver 
of fifty years ago would have been 
filled with respect if but for beholding 
the whole town filled with respect— 
had Robert been buried then. Or take 
one little thing—virtually everything: 
he demoralized, they said, their servants. 
No doubt. Hired domestics could not 
stand his extreme consideration for their 
feelings and comforts. But for just 
that consideration the slaves of an old- 
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time Southern master gave their best 
service and their devotion and would 
have given their lives. Well, that is 
how I looked upon him! And you?” 
The reply, following upon a silence, 
was returned with conviction as deep, 
“You saw lingering in him the kind- 
ness and other traits of the old South; 
| saw surviving in him the kindness and 
other traits of the older America. You 
and I know that once there did exist 
such a virtue in the American people. 
(American kindness! Spoken of the 
world over as American kindness! But 
the Southern negro did not furnish the 
American people with that trait. It 
was developed in the American white 
man by the American white man. We 
are the only modern nation that ever 
took possession of a vast continent by a 
long advancing line of fighters and 
settlers, to me the greatest moving 
human line in the ages of man. That 
far-stretched traveling frontier, strug- 
gling and straggling forward for hun- 
dreds of years, that is what made the 
American people one people and de- 
veloped their fundamental character- 
istics! There is where American kind- 
ness began: the whole nation broke at 
the frontier the alabaster box! It may 
have violated every other command- 
ment; that one it kept—not to with- 
hold the expression of love from the 
living. It did not withhold! Sharing 
roof and fire, cup and crust, blanket 
and powder and ball, wounds, death. 
Not from the slavery of the Southern 
negro, but the freedom of the early 
\merican white man came forth our 
national virtues. That is what I 
thought of Robert! Part of the moving 
\merican frontier once swept through 
this part of the continent. It reached 
the site of this town. All along this 
main street, then the green wilderness, 
as the national frontier, was broken the 
alabaster box. When the fighting 
frontiersmen swept on, they carried the 
kindness with them; those who settled 
here practiced it among them, handing 
it down, though lessened, to their 
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children; these in turn to theirs. A 
little of it lasts yet. Robert had more of 
it than any man I know.” 

Nothing was said for a while. Then, 

“So we do not agree after all! To 
me he was an oldtime Southerner, 
nothing of the Northerner in him, 
nothing of the Westerner in him. He 
belonged to the best in the old South; 
and the best in the old South was never 
in the North, never in the West. It 
was Southern and Southern only.” 

“I stripped him of what made him 
Southern only and when so stripped, I 
found him the same man as the North- 
erner when so stripped and as_ the 
Westerner when so stripped; the three 
of them one man—the American, new 
in the world.” 

“We agree at least that he came too 
late to be understood. The Southerners 
are not the people they were.” 

“Yes, too late; the Americans are 
not the people they were.” 


The physician in the case fell into 
line at the end of the moving train as 
it crossed the town. He affectionately 
desired not to miss being there and he 
angrily desired that the whole onlooking 
town should see him there—a mourner. 

He was a young doctor in the sense 
of being within the first several vears of 
his practice. The town was his native 
town and his family—passed away 
now—had been one of its old dis- 
tinguished families. But his education 
had been in the North, whither his 
parents had gone to live. He had, not 
long since, returned to his greatly loved 
birthplace, now a commercial center of 
the new South, to become in time, as 
he hoped, its leading physician, with a 
specialty. 

The specialty may have been the 
reason why some weeks previous a 
request had reached him from the 
family for his services. As in response 
he hurried toward the house, he natu- 
rally bethought himself of what he 
remembered or knew about the head of 
the house and discovered little: small- 
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boy recollections which did not dis- 
tinguish him from small-boy _recol- 
lections of others; near or distant 
glimpses of him on the streets now and 
then since coming back. So that he 
approached his patient without pre- 
conceptions or prejudice save a warm 
bias of his own nature toward him as an 
aristocrat—some such man as had been 
his own father. 

He found his patient—a long, slender 
tranquil figure—reclining on his bed in 
his clothes, with no intention of taking 
them off until he must, with not the 
slightest notion of capitulating upon 
such a field of battle as human life. 

His room was unselfishly a meaner 
room of the house, meaner except for 
one wall on which, chosen with clear 
taste, ranged a small library from the 
world’s books. Through which, no doubt, 
he long had been used to wander and to 
fall in here and there with some one of 
the widely scattered company of the 
world’s gentlemen: never many of 
them in any one place, but whether 
many or few and howsoever separated 
capable always of understanding and 
enjoying one another—gentlemen. 

As the doctor softly opened the door 
and caught sight of his patient reclining 
there, evidently waiting for him and 
evidently wracked by suffering though 
self-sufficient in his pain, a feeling of 
respect stayed his entrance; since it 
became an intrusion to walk without 
the warrant of acquaintanceship into 
the room and brush aside the barriers of 
fine reserve with such a person; handle 
him without regard, question him with- 
out regard, tell him to do this or to do 
that, perhaps tell him to prepare to 
give up. 

An instant only; for within the next 
the patient had himself taken over the 
whole fastidious question of what their 
relations were to be. He greeted the 
dector much as if he were accepting a 
son whom through ill chance he had 
never had the pleasure to know. Was 
not this the son of an old friend and 
fellow townsman, entitled to social con- 








fidence, personal confidence, affection? 
As to professional confidence, he placed 
his mortal case in the youngster’s 
hands with such unspoken simple trust, 
that the youngster somehow felt hin- 
self lifted to a new plane of practice and 
breathing the breath of a new power 
Emotion, something like passion, surged 
within him to save his patient, and if need 
be to slave for him in the attempt 
so moving a thing had happened these 
brief moments, he hardly knew what, 
except that this was the highest plane on 
which as yet he had anywhere found 
the sick. 

The very first thing during the follow- 
ing days to which his patient invited his 
attention was a whole new beautiful 
early life of his own father, nourished 
there, flourishing there, in his patient's 
memories of their youth together 
While he listened, thrilled, touched, the 
twin fact of the matter did not escape 
his notice either: the gallant ardor wit! 
which a dying gentleman paid his 
tribute to a dead gentleman, forgetting 
his own impending fate in the joy of 
transferring from his vanishing mind 
to the mind of the son this glowing 
picture of the sire—quite as though he 
were hurriedly rescuing some piece of 
treasure which was in danger of being 
finally lost. The doctor again experi- 
enced the sensation of being called to- 
ward the heights of character. 

As the case progressed the patient’s 
consideration of the doctor quite equaled 
the doctor’s consideration of the patient. 
If on one table always sat the doctor's 
medicine for the patient, always on 
another waited the patient’s beverage 
—some momentary grateful drink— 
for the physician, when he arrived or 
as he left. Then the surveillance re- 
garding lesser comforts: was the light 
in the room agreeable? Would not 
another chair be more comfortable?’ 
What a sultry day—the doctor must 
feel the humidity. Did he prefer other 
soap for his hands? Had he at last 





unpacked and arranged his library as he 
desired? Would he run his eye along 
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his own shelves and see whether there 
were anything he would like to take 
home? 

Uneonsciously lavishing what vitality 
remained upon the amenity, the grace, 
of rendering the doctor’s visits as 
pleasant as might be, to the end that he 
be not unduly disturbed in the practice 
of his profession nor in the general en- 
joyment of his life. With yet other 
sympathies flowing toward the town: 
the flowers there—would the doctor 
leave them with some one of his patients 
who might not happen to have fresh 
ones—to-day? He had had them espe- 
cially cut. ‘The patient not so hopeful of 
recovery yesterday morning? Getting 
well!—that was cheering news! Getting 
well, getting well—how hollow, bottom- 
less a sound the words had to one who 
was not! 

During this interval there had reached 
the doctor’s amazed, shocked, indig- 
nant ear the story of the relation of the 
town to his patient. Keenly thence- 
forward he watched for evidences which 
might betray the resentment of his 
patient toward his fellow townsmen. No 
evidences appeared—only those over- 
flowing solicitudes which had already 
attracted his wonder. Either his patient 
had lived unaware of how he was re- 
garded or his patient had not cared how 
he was regarded. A solitary sign there 
may have been—great words to bear 
lim witness. The doctor one day sat 
down at a table to write a prescription, 
and his eye fell upon a volume of those 
world-wide shelves lying open near his 
hand. A pencil had drawn a line be- 
neath a sentence—a bitter sentence of 
Cato when in his old age arraigned before 
the senate: 

“Tt is hard to have lived among one 
generation and to be tried by another.” 

On the margin, his patient had 
written: 

“Tt is not hard.” 

They had conversations on the older 
generations in the South. The coun- 
tenance of his patient began to glow as 
though he were looking back upon a 
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beloved age. He turned his eyes regret- 
fully to the younger man. 

“I cannot impart to you, even de- 
scribe to you the best there was in old 
Southern life and character. It kindled 
for the time a light in the toil and 
trouble of the nation, but it left no light 
to history. It shone in the virtues, the 
manners and customs, of only a few, 
and the few took their flame with them. 
Already no one can even write of the 
best—no one any longer knows what it 
was. The worst—that will be recorded.” 

The doctor, sitting at the bedside and 
watching his patient, felt as though he 
were beholding the best—a distant, far- 
spread brightness growing dim in this 
gentleman. 

They had other conversations upon 
the older America. The countenance 
of the patient again began to be suffused 
with emotion as though he were looking 
back upon an epoch of heroes. He 
turned his eyes to the doctor confidently. 

“The early making of the nation was 
its light, is still its light, a fixed light in 
history. If it should ever cease to 
shine in this country, it will shine in 
other countries. It will cease to shine 
in this country unless the old American 
stock which kindled it tends and guards 
it. You are one of those who must help 
to guard, remember—the nation’s early 
light—you of the early stock.” 

The doctor, sitting at the bedside and 
watching his patient, as sometimes he 
must, had a vision of the long American 
frontier moving across the land and, 
as it moved, creating the nation and the 
nation’s virtues. Straight down from 
that frontier had walked through the 
American generations this simplest, 
kindest man. 

One day his patient lay contemplating 
the wall of the room before him as 
though there—there on the very wall!— 
were outstretched a vast picture which 
for those eyes held everything. The 
doctor studied his face in a mood of 
reverent envy. No such tableaux of 
reality ever so ennobled his vision— 
none with such power to lift him to his 
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highest. All the pictures he could form 
of his own country, or of any other 
country, or of human life in the whole 
world these last few years, were troubled, 
confused, darkened pictures. 

“What is it you are looking at?” he 
asked, bending impulsively — nearer. 
“What is the great scene? Tell me, for 
I wish to know!” 

His patient turned his eyes to him. 

*“T was looking at the things I have 
believed im. 

He glanced at his shelves of books on 
another wall to include them. 

The doctor had examined these books 
most curiously and found them blend- 
ingly chosen. 

There through them, coming down 
from the oldest lands and crossing once 
the ancient land of Palestine, wound the 


On the 


BY SEABURY 


_ wit at his mistakes; merriment amid 


long human road of the human hes: 
the road of the worst was not on 
shelves. 


the 
As man had strangely wan 


dered down this road, laughter had heey 


his at all times; humor for his follies: 
a will above his disap- 
virtue beyond his vices 
If footsore, 
breaking upon his feet the alabaster 
box of his own best as their wayside 
salve; 


his failures; 
pointments; 
forgiveness after his sins. 


seeing another footsore, break- 
ing the box upon him. All along the 
changing highway the sunlight of the 
changeless law: Your best for yourselt 
and for your fellow traveler. 

His patient, his old-time Southerner, 
his old-stock American, had found and 
had finished his journey on the ancient 
ascending road. 


Beach 


LAWRENCE 


HE south wind sings along, 

The bright waves shine; 
And laughing, with the morning, 
Goes a brave child 


Mine. 


Above the reefs the gulls flash— 


They tireless fly; 


Summer lingers on the sea 


Ah, summer, must you 


Die? 


And, child, a-laughing in the morn, 
With little boats at play, 

Pray linger with the summer, 

And be a child 
Alway! 

















Time and Chance 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


| Yaeger is on between the Eng- 

lish sparrows and my bluebirds for 
the box on the corner of the barn; down 
in the orchard there is more fighting, 
sparrows, the same pair possibly, against 
white-bellied swallows for an apple-tree 
hole, the sparrows in both fights losing 
apparently, for the nests of the blue- 
birds and swallows go forward. This 
turn of affairs is due, I think, to the 
presence of a new fighter, the English 
starling, rival colonizer to his country- 
man sparrow, a bigger and better fighter. 
A pair of starlings have driven the flickers 
out of theirancestral home in the Baldwin 
tree, and now are on the Hill, hanging 
around the hickory where the flickers are 
building a new nest hole, in order to dis- 
possess them here. 

These are local skirmishes in a great 
world war, not between bluebird and 
sparrow or starling and flicker, but be- 
tween man and nature. It started long 
before man was big enough to fight, but he 
is now the real storm center. Interloper, 
disturber, usurper, he seems to have had 
a very different place assigned him in the 
planet’s original life-plan, so different as 
to make him leok now in the scheme 
like an afterthought, a mistake made 
here by the messenger whose orders were 
for Mars. For he has grossly mishandled 
life, “broken Nature’s social union,” let 
the sparrow and the starling into the 
land of the bluebird and the flicker and 
the swallow to possess it. 

The starling is a recent plague. 
Though net strong yet in numbers, it 
spreads like a plague, and already master 
of the English sparrow, attacks every 
other rival for his house and lands. The 
native birds have lived together happily 
until now, under an immemorial com- 


pact of nice adjustments and balances 
which the newcomer neither knows nor 
honors. The English sparrow has been 
in Hingham for seventy years, but still 
he is alien and has caused only strife in 
my bird world since he arrived. This 
starling is a stronger bird, more pugna- 
cious, more domestic, too, in his in- 
stincts, and threatens greater damage. 
If unchecked, he will chase a thousand 
and put ten thousand native birds to 
flight. Hingham shall never fail doubt- 
less of bird life, but she may know some 
day only starling life. These aliens, 
however fair, are a scourge, a false 
weight in the balance, brought from 
their native haunts and natural enemies 
to find neither let nor hindrance here. 

It is interesting to see the adaptations 
of our native birds to meet the man-made 
exigencies of their lives: the swift from 
the caves and hollow trees taking to our 
chimney flues; the phoebe from the over- 
hanging rocks to the bridge stringers and 
the coving of the house roofs, to say 
nothing of the pair that built for four- 
teen summers under my pigpen; the 
wild shy nighthawk, eerie spirit of the 
woodland dusks, making shift to nest on 
Boston’s tarry house tops; and more as- 
tonishing, the sight of a pair of small 
hawks swooping over the St. Louis 
Public Library this spring in the very 
heart of the city, and lighting familiarly 
as pigeons up under the cornice of a 
lofty building across the street from the 
Library! I am sure from their actions 
that they had a nest close to that jut- 
ting cornice. These are man-caused 
shifts, the direct result of his ruthless 
management of life, which must either 
bend or break short in his hand. 

There is abundant proof that birds and 
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men for the most part can dwell to- 
gether if the birds are invited; and more 
and more as their part in human exist- 
ence is understood, are they being in- 
vited, even a scant tithe of our stores 
being set aside for them, and for those 
that travel far aérial highways are pro- 
vided, states-patrolled and paved by 
joint action of Canada and our own 
country. Yet this is a small step com- 
pared with the advance the birds them- 
selves have made to meet their man- 
adjusted world. 

We little realize how life is beset in its 
natural habitat; what a narrow foot- 
hold life often has; so much more are 
we impressed with the apparent margin 
to spare, the actual waste of life in 
Nature’s hand. But this prodigality is 
her tragic effort to overcome Death's 
lead. All living forms compete in the 
great elimination races forever being run 
off; but when man enters as a con- 
testant he breaks every rule of the game 
and “spikes” every dangerous rival. 
There is no umpire in Nature to rule 
him off the field. 

The fight for life is closer than it ap- 
pears. I have seen the August sky 
painted like a Turner sunset with colors 
mixed of evening light and floating pol- 
len clouds. Life had given the azure 
heaven a wash of pure gold, had sown 
the whole horizon with pollen, each par- 
ticle pulsating with life, a storm of vital 
dust drifting like fog across the sky for 
fear some floweret might go unfertilized, 
some tiny ovule die untouched, and the 
coarse race of ragweeds perish from the 
earth! (Would this particular race of 
weeds might perish from Hingham!) 

What if Nature thought so? What if 
she grew indifferent, careless, and with- 
held her hand? She knows neither 
coarse nor fine. This very ragweed, 
dweller in waste places, fills the air with 
pollen only because I have made so much 


waste space in Hingham. This weed 


under natural conditions found life small 
and mean enough; but let Aaron wave 
his devastating rod over forest and 
prairie, and comes the ragweed, tramp 


of the waste lands, as out of Egypt, 
clothing the naked fields with tatters. 
and leaving Aaron with hay fever fo, 
his pains. 

Sheer prodigality of seed has some- 
times stayed both time and chance ¢j]| 
these inexorable forces have been slowed 
to a standstill. Older than the hills jx 
the sturgeon, coming down to our day 
out of primordial seas. Clad in armor 
plate, it has stood off Death since the 
Devonian Age, since before the reptiles 
wallowed in the Mesozoic marsh, or eve 
the rank ferns of the coal beds flourished 
back in the Carboniferous swamps. But 
time and chance are on its trail. 

This is a new spring; the waters stir: 
and into the Delaware out of its im- 
memorial sea, stems the elder sturgeon 
to spawn along the shallows of the river 
and bay. Some years ago I saw a stur- 
geon towed into the fishery at Bayside, 
on the Delaware, whose roe alone 
weighed ninety pounds. Taking an 
ounce of this by the scales and counting, 
I found the whole roe contained about 
three million one hundred and sixty-eighit 
thousand eggs—a measure of the enor- 
mous odds against this left-over life from 
the Devonian seas. Gambling with 
these three millions of chances against 
equal millions of hazards, Life has won 
for the sturgeon for millions of vears 
But so narrowly! Of these three million 
eggs (all of these went into caviar), not 
more than three, probably, would have 
escaped destruction and developed into 
mature fish. The sturgeon hardly holds 
his own; is steadily failing as a race; 
rivers once alive with them at spawning 
time now rarely visited; fisheries where 
caviar-curing since I can remember 
thrived as a business, now abandoned 
because the spring run of sturgeon has 
diminished or has altogether ceased. 

A million deaths for a single life, and 
the sacrifice too small! It makes one 
think of human war. And I stood upon 
the sand of the sea, and saw a beast ris‘ 
up out of the sea, having seven heads 
and ten horns. This is the creature 
John saw off Patmos. The beast one 




















TIME 


sees along this New England coast has 
a million heads, and more mouths than 
heads, and in every mouth a writhing 
sturgeon. Yet out of the mouth of the 
heast some have always escaped; but 
out of the hand of man not a sturgeon 
shall escape, nor a condor, nor a man. 

From the sands of the sea, now climb 
the high Sierras; out of the swarming 
waters where the sturgeon spawn, scale 
the clear cold heights where the condor 
breeds. The condor, too, is doomed. 

The American condor is the largest 
bird that flies. Instead of three millions 
of eggs, it lays but one at a nesting time, 
and nests only every alternate spring. 
This single shell cradles the race. One 
helpless chick, wrapped for months after 
hatching in natal down, is life’s single 
strand. But it has held, and still holds 
the glorious wings, suspending them 
above the Sierras as from a star. Over 
snowy Hood to San Jacinto south swung 
the sky course of the condor—until the 
white man came to California. 

Now the creature is close cabined on 
the remotest Sierras and is seldom seen. 
He still lives, no doubt, but Iam watch- 
ing to see him wind slowly skyward from 
his last lonely perch, and coasting west- 
ward, disappear. 

Prodigal to meet the lust and sav- 
agery of 
monious where she can be as the sterile 
peaks in their passionless sun and air. 
Three million eggs for as many enemies 
in the sea, and a single egg here in the 
heights, and that ‘two years apart; for 
here no enemy can approach, and even 
Old Age must climb for a century out 
of the canyon to reach the condors’ crag. 
How thin and cold burns the flame of 
desire in this mated pair of the peaks! 

Wings like the condor’s need time to 
grow and strength to meet the gales that 
share the heights, and room, vast room, 
above the mountain tops and through 
the courses of the clouds. More than 
one young at a time might crowd the 
starry spaces, while innumerable stur- 
geon fry leave empty the hungry maw 
of the sea. 

Vou. CXLVII.—No 


the sea, Nature is as parsi- 
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For weal or woe, the hand of man is 
upon the world of all flesh. Many a 
cataclysm has overtaken it before, vol- 
canic ash, and polar snows, but never a 
force so destructive, possibly, since time 
was, as the puny hand of man. And 
this is so because the delicate balance in 
Nature seems to have been struck with- 
out weighing him. I have seen pande- 
monium break loose and utter destruc- 
tion at the mere presence of a man in a 
sea-fowl rookery on the Pacific. Birds 
like the herring gull and the cormorant, 
natural enemies, living side by side in 
safety, so nicely hung the great rocks in 
Nature’s even hand! But when I stood 
among the nesting multitudes instant 
confusion reigned and death, the devour- 
ing gulls swooping among the unpro- 
tected eggs and young of the frightened 
cormorants with terrible destruction. 
My presence alone in the rookery, my 
mere being there, would have meant the 
end of the cormorants. 

How ragged the edge by which life 
wins I saw last summer in my garden, 
For years I had tried to time the hatch- 
ing of the turtle’s eggs, but either I did 
not catch the turtles laying, or some 
keener student, like the fox, would spoil 
the secret before I arrived. Last June, 
the fifth, 1 came just at dusk upon a 
painted turtle at the lower end of the 
garden, hollowing out a nest for her eggs. 
The ground had not been plowed for over 
a year, it was caked and stony, but the 
creature reckoned neither time nor ef- 
fort, digging away unhurriedly with de- 
liberate geologic action, reaching into 
the little hole with one hind foot after 
another in regular alternate turns, ten 
seconds apart by the watch. She worked 
with her hind legs only, resting on one, 
her shell canted sharply as the hole deep- 
ened, reaching in with the other leg for 
a footful of earth. This she gathered 
and kneaded into a damp little wad at 
the bottom of the hole; then rising from 
her canted position on the supporting 
leg till she could clear her loaded foot, 
she drew it forth, thrust it back of her, 
out straight its full length, and dropped 
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the wad; pulled this leg back under her; 
lifted the other leg, pushed it down into 
the hole and repeated the operation— 
time after time until the nest was done. 

I came upon her about seven in the 
evening. I lay down behind her and 
watched until nine, when one of my 
sons, along with the whippoorwills, joined 
me. By this time the hole was as deep 
as her leg would stretch, and soon 
through the dusk we saw a white egg 
drop into the nest. Then two minutes 
later a second egg, a third, until seven 
were laid, an egg every two minutes with 
clocklike regularity. Then without stir- 
ring from her position, not even enough 
to dislodge a straw which had fallen 
across her slanting back, she began to 
cover the eggs, first one leg reaching 
back for sand, then the other, as if time 
were nothing, where the sun must 
mother, and the months must midwife, 
the hatching. She neither moved nor 
looked around to see the nest, or to see 
what sticks and stones she might he 
scratching in upon her eggs. A little 
tuft of wiry grass grew on the edge of 
her nest hole and this she reached for 
with both feet at once, catching it over 
and over, only to have it slip between 
her toes. It kept her covering a full half 
hour when, had she warped a point to 
one side or the other, she would have 
found her own little piles of soft sand. 

At nine-thirty the mechanical creature 
was ready to crawl off, her nest covered 
even with the ground. I hurried to the 
barn, got a strong wire cage, sunk it 
well over the nest and weighted it with 
a stone. The foxes did not get this 
clutch. 

That was June fifth. September twen- 
tieth I made this entry in my diary: 
“The turtle’s eggs hatched to-day—one 
hatched. I have visited the nest almost 
daily since June fifth, and to-day one 
turtle lay feebly kicking on his back 
under the wire cage. I dug out the nest. 
One egg was infertile, one diseased, the 
young dying half developed; four eggs 
were fully incubated, but the young had 
died inside the split shells; one young 


one got out to the surface to tell the 
date of his hatching.” 

His eyes were shut; a long sharp hory 
still tipped his snout, by which he had 
ripped open the leathery shell of the evs: 
and he was utterly helpless. When til 
and head were extended he measured 
one and one-quarter inches from tip to 
tip. After a week of nursing at t!y 
house he could paddle his own canoe. 
and I took him down to the stream. (jf 
the turtle nests in my garden last year 
the foxes and skunks destroyed all | 
this one under the wire; and of the 
seven eggs one had hatched; and he was 
too weak to crawl to water without my 
help. Some do escape every September 
or the race of painted turtles would have 
gone from my ponds. Let me lift my 
hand against them, and their end has 
come. 

I know possibly the last wild pitcher 
plant in Hingham. There is many a 
swampy spot in Hingham which I hard); 
know, and many a pitcher plant in hid- 
ing, I hope, that I have overlooked; but 
this strange flower, once common in 
Hingham, will shortly disappear. One 
might even see it go, might with a singk 
stroke, cause it to vanish and be known 
no more forever as wild and native here 

Fortunately, this particular plant is in 
no possible danger of extermination. Its 
range is wide and its swampy home a 
great protection. It isa hardy abundant 
plant elsewhere, but its struggle here is 
prophetic of so many fading forms that 
I can searcely look upon this last linger- 
ing clump. A fearsome sight it is to see 
the passing of a race, the thwarting of a 
divine plan, the end of what had been 
intended for eternal years. Death we 
are used to, but not extinction. Here in 
the swamp is more than death; here is 
a race reduced to an individual, immor- 
tality putting on the mortal; the return 
unto the shapeless void of a form; the 
last spent pulse of a procreative power 
that started fresh from God when the 
world was young, as if God were dying 
in the swamp. 

I drained the swamp, and that hurt. 
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TIME 


[t also helped another plant, a common 
colorless sedge, which, pushing in from 
everywhere pushed the pitcher plant out 

into the nowhere whence there is no 
return. Something that was, is not. 
One of earth’s patterns has been lost. 
A pitcher has been broken at the foun- 
tain; a wheel broken at the cistern. We 
in Hingham shall never drink beauty 
from this well again. 

Recently I stood looking into the as- 
phalt pits at Rancho La Brea, Cali- 
I had held in my hand that 
morning an eight-inch tooth from this 
pit, the great curved fang of Smilodon, 
the saber-tooth tiger. The terrible 
weapon might have been torn from the 
tiger’s jaw only yesterday, so perfectly 
had the impregnating oil preserved it. 
Thin, bladelike, its inner serrate edge 
pricked the skin and clung to the finger 
drawn through its scimitar curve. It 
was a perfect tooth. 
ing it had perished in his mighty pride. 
And here with him in the treacherous 
tar had perished two thousand of his 
kind. Skeletal parts of two thousand 
saber-tooth tigers have been taken from 
this California tar pool at La Brea. 

As I stood by the pit I looked about 
me. Twosmall ground squirrels watched 
me from behind a eucalyptus tree; a 
forest of derricks rose over against me, 
pumping oil; a stream of automobiles 
whizzed past me on the paved road; 
hut in the pool below me the oily ooze 
bubbled thickly; and below the ooze 
lay heaped the bituminized ends of all 
the years. Geology here had scrapped 
her later ages. This was Time’s dump, 
the rendering vat, where into nothing- 
ness and night each lighted day is 
melted, each perfect form and life. 

What strange and mighty forms have 
vanished here: tigers more dreadful than 
those of the Amazon or Bengal, mas- 
todons of monstrous size, elephants, 
camels, tapirs, sloths, horses, dire wolves, 
cave bears and bear dogs bigger than the 
Kadiak bear, birds and reptiles without 
like or kind among the living now—for- 
ever gone except that their buried bones 


fornia. 


The beast possess- 


AND CHANCE 


are found, and on those rude and partial 
frames rough guesses hung for what 
were once unique and breathing forms. 

But new forms have taken their 
places? No, not since the Pleistocene 
years. The panther has taken the saber- 
tooth tiger’s place, but the panther, a 
coward cat, was lurking in his den for 
fear of Smilodon. Not a new form has 
developed upon the earth since the fatal 
tar pools caught the last saber-tooth and 
smothered his terrible race. The earth 
had no more life then than now, but it 
had more shapes and races, more and 
greater! 

We 


vanish. 


some of those races 
We know the day and place 
when the last passenger pigeon died, 
when his kind whose seed was in himself, 
ceased to be. So with the Labrador 
duck, the Pallas cormorant, the Great 
Auk, the Eskimo curlew, the Carolina 
parakeet and at least five other Ameri- 
can birds. These were here since we can 
remember; but they will never come 
again. Perhaps few if any of us in the 
East will ever see the California condor 
alive in his mountain home, or the band- 
tailed pigeon, or the white-tailed kite. 
Fate still pursues the wild life of Cali- 
fornia. In Massachusetts have disap- 
peared within the last fifty years the 
Canada lynx, the gray wolf, the black 
bear, the moose, the elk, the wild turkey, 
the whooping crane, the sandhill crane, 
and the black-throated bunting. In a 
reservation on Martha’s Vineyard, pro- 
tected by a special warden, are the last 
two hundred living heath hen, a beauti- 
ful specimen of the grouse once common 
all over the Eastern states. Here they 
can barely hold on. The drift is too 
strong against them, They are too fair. 
Fate has marked them, and every other 
bird as large as the quail, for her own. 
Cats are now the chief enemy of these 
heath hen, but the hunter has been. 
Say the best you can for the true sports- 
man, he and the hunter are out to kill. 
Lurking about the edge of the reserva- 
tion is also the thief who bags a speci- 
men quietly to sell to the museum 
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makers. There is a price on the heath 
hen’s head—a growing price as the two 
hundred dwindle toward the vanishing 
point. 

It is dismaying to count the causes 
making for the destruction of wild life, 
and how inevitable many of them seem 
to be. Since 1835 from the near vicinity 
of St. Louis, Missouri, forty-four species 
of native plants have utterly disap- 
peared. A few new forms have come in 
to take their places, but the causes oper- 
ating for the destruction in St. Louis are 
not operating for the spread of those ex- 
tinguished forms elsewhere. What works 
for destruction in St. Louis, works every- 
where the same. 

The wild leek, turtle head, innocence, 
ragged orchis, creeping St. John’s-wort, 
marsh St. John’s-wort, fen orchid, bunch 
flower, mock bishop-weed, long-leaved 
stitchwort and stout stenanthium have 
been exterminated by cultivation; cul- 
tivation and pasturing combined have 
killed out the moonwort, yellow adder’s- 
tongue, meadow fescue, small pale-green 
orchis, and the large twayblade; culti- 
vation and vandalism combined have 
done for the closed gentian, showy or- 
chis, royal fern and the grass-leaved 
stenanthium; cultivation and drain- 
age have together killed out the spike 
rush, prairie white-fringed orchis and 
Clayton’s fern; pasturage alone has 
killed the fibrous-rooted sedge, the blue 
cohosh, hairy-lip fern, black cohosh, 
large corral-root, evolvulus, white gen- 
tian, stiff gentian, Michaux’s leaven- 
worthia, false beech drops, nodding po- 
gonia, Engelmann’s sorrel, lyre-leaved 
sage, rock salaginella and spiderwort; 
pasturage and vandalism have elimi- 
nated the large yellow lady’s slipper and 
the crested coral-root; vandalism alone 
has exterminated the wood lily; the Mis- 
souri River has washed away the bearded 
day flower; the removal of sand on 
which the plants were growing has killed 
out the green adder’s mouth and the 
gray polypody; the expansion of the city 
has destroyed the hawthorn and the 
American feather foil. Specimens of all 


these plants are to be found in the her- 
barium of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
dens as members once of the local flora. 

I cite this long list of the dead and 
how they died, to show that the battle 
still goes on, and that it is fierce and 
fatal. From the tar pools of the Pleio- 
cene times to my own small day in Hing- 
ham, the race has not been to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong. Time and 
Chance happen to them all, with «|| 
the odds in favor of the alliance. Beaten 
back by Time, outwitted by Chance. 
Life hurls one line of shock troops after 
another into the fight, holding her un- 
conquered front behind the deep-piled 
dead. 

This is a warm April day, and down 
in the village of East Weymouth the 
stream called Herring Run is writhing 
with a new birth. Thousands of ale- 
wives are flapping up the shallow water 
to lay their eggs in Whitman’s Pond. 
The purpose, the excitement of the 
creatures are almost terrible to behold, 
their fight to reach the birth stool, to 
spread their spawn thicker than the 
stars of the Milky Way around the mar- 
gins of the pond. Nature groans in per- 
petual travail. Annually the herrings 
come in from the safety of the deep sea 
up this shallow path to the dam, where 
human hands lift them over—a few of 
them, but take a staggering toll. None 
of them had got beyond the dam, and 
the race had perished here a century ago, 
except that the town had provided for 
this remnant in giving the iron mill the 
right to build the dam. What does an 
iron mill reck of a run of bony herring? 

Where once the saber-tooth tiger and 
the mastodon roamed, the cave man now 
bravely runs at large and is wise to es- 
cape the tiger and the tar pools! But he 
is himself a tar pool. And for wild life 
he is the most treacherous and deadly 
of all deep pits. What has he done since 
yesterday about St. Louis? Here in 


Hingham the last big holly tree was 
hacked down a little while ago for a few 
green leaves and glowing berries high in 
its scanty top. The pitcher plant will go, 
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TIME AND CHANCE 


as the Weymouth herring would have 
gone, had not the town provided a fish 
way into Whitmans Pond. 

What has been going on at the dam in 
Herring Run must needs go on in Hing- 
ham and in St. Louis and in every valley 
and mountain in California, even out to 
the islands of the sea. The sole help of 
many a struggling wild form from now 
on will be my help and your help. Fora 
Jong time now man has been, and for all 

he ages to come will be, on the side of 
Time and Chance, against wild life. But 
the better man mvst prevail over the 
worse, the lover of life and beauty over 
the destroyer, the wise economist over 
the greedy, short-sighted’ waster; and 
this finer, wiser man will give to the polar 
hear, to the pitcher plant, to the mighty 
condor, his Arctic Circle, his Hingham 
meadow, his Sierra range for a perpetual 
home. He will go farther: he will plant 
and propagate, as well as protect, and 
bring back tothe bluffs and bottom lands 
about St. Louis the forty-four that have 
folded their beautiful tents and silently 
stolen away—unless they have crept to 
the edge of the Pit and into that primor- 
dial piteh whence there is no return. 

“Still glides the stream and shall forever 

glide, 
The Form remains, the Function never 
died.” 

The poet should have taken a longer 
look backward—up the ancient river 
heds of geologic time. No ripple of water 
for ages here, the forms of the rivers 
gone, the functions also passed away. 
This very hilltop where I live on Liberty 
Plain, the high portion of Hingham, was 
once a vast glacial lake. <A tiny trout 
stream that the fisherman steps across 
is all that now remains. I have seen a 
river disappear, the Owens River, into 
the mouth of an aqueduct to be carried 
in the concrete walls across the laps of 
valleys, on the knees of mountains, hun- 
dreds of miles to a multitude of meters 
in Los Angeles, a river no more, the 
form blotted out, the function utterly 
changed. This the puny hand of man 
has done, this and more, for this hand 


makes rivers where there were none, and 
inland seas. Some day the weak hand 
will blast a highway for the sea winds 
through the high Sierras, letting their 
rainy wings overshadow Owens River 
Valley and Deep Springs Valley and 
Eureka Valley, even hover Death Val- 
ley, as the east winds from the Atlantic 
these April days will hover hill and 
valley here in Hingham until the 
parched winter land becomes a_ pool 
and the thirsty land springs of water. 
Such are human hands. “We can de- 
stroy this temple and in three days 
build it again,”’ they say, laying hold on 
mountain, and isthmus and plain. But 
the hands of Nature more: they rock 
the ocean out of its little cradle, they 
stay the sun, and toss to and fro the 
fixed stars. The whole history of the 
earth is but a series of cataclysms, tear- 
ing down and building up—leveling the 
great races both of crag, and boll, and 
bone. Like the worn-down hills, Life has 
been worn down, pushed back and back 
again to the edge of the pit from which 
each time escaping, she crawls back be- 
reft of megatherium, or archeopteryx, or 
mastodon, or smilodon, or dire wolf or 
dodo, or passenger pigeon. The greatest 
of the earth lie buried there, and some of 
the loveliest, too. 

Let man and nature join hands in 
common destruction of life, and with our 
own eyes we may see take place what 
heretofore only the eyes of ages ever 
saw. Recently in the Missouri Botani- 
cal Gardens at St. Louis I was shown a 
pair of cycads, a species of palm, male 
and female, Macrozamia Moorei, from 
Australia. Because the fronds of Mac- 
rozamia contain a poison which causes 
paralysis in cattle feeding upon it, the 
ranchers of Australia have warred upon 
it to exterminate it, and so nearly have 
they succeeded that the four speci- 
mens in Missouri Gardens may now be 
the only plants of the species left on the 
sarth. These were snatched from the 
burning—or the poisoning, for the plant 
is killed by chopping a notch in the 
trunk, then boring a hole to the center 
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and filling it with arsenic. The director 
of the gardens told me he had heard of 
the approaching end of this old form, 
and sending to Australia, was so fortu- 
nate as to get what may prove to be the 
last four survivors of the race. This 
may be too late to save them for the 
future. How under glass and in a 
strange land can these venerable obso- 
lete forms be multiplied and longer pre- 
served? And to add to the tragedy of 
another vanished race, this particular 
eyead is thought to be “the only living 
link between the cycads of to-day and 
the Bennettiales, a group of fossil eyead- 
like plants existing in the Mesozoic 
Kra,”’ ages before the tigers were tangled 
in the tar of the La Brea pools. This 
hoary palm, somewhat like «a giant 
pineapple, is two feet through the 
stem, with waving fronds twenty feet in 
the air! 

How long and alone its stand against 
slow outflanking Time! But how swift 
and sure its fall before the ax, the 
auger and the arsenic! 

The human race is old but less ancient 
by ages than this ancient cyead. Still 
we men have held out long enough 


against Time and Chance to prove that 
we are a vital and a valiant race and 
that we can prevail. But our fight js 
also against principalities and powers 
Our own hands are against us. The Jas 
great war was not between nations })t 
between Man and Nature. It struck 
hard at human life: the ax hacked 
through the human rind; the auver 
bored into the human core; and now in 
the foolish hands of men is the poison, 
quick and deadly, to do for the wounded 
race what the cattlemen have done to 
the wounded Macrozamia whose royal 
fronds had so long crowned the wide 
Australian plains! Arm for another war? 
Tigers! The race is not to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong. We cannot arm 
nation against nation any more, but 
only human life against itself. The 
saber-tooth tiger was armed—but not 
against the tar pool. Our men on the 
war front were more terribly armed than 
the tiger, but not against the gas, germ, 
and hate. Oh, the pits, the asphalt pits 
of the last war! How full of arms! War 
is the tar pool of human life, out of 
which, however armed, the human race 
shall not escape in the end. 


Exit 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HEN I go home, leaving the world behind— 
This transitory place that sheltered me; 

When I fare down Death’s roadway, suddenly 
No more a prisoner long strangely blind, 
What new delights and vistas shall I find; 

What wistful presences shall I then see, 

Waiting like shadows in eternity, 
With outstretched hands unutterably kind? 


All the old love shall rush upon my heart, 
All the lost friendships of the world shall come 
To whisper to me. Ghosts, you say, are dumb; 
Yet these shall speak in the old beautiful way, 
And take me very secretly apart, 
To say what only those in heaven may say. 
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Seed 


BY KONRAD BERCOVICI 


HAD arrived at the little village of 

Isman Cesme, in the north of the 
Dobrudja, after unspeakable hardships 
on the road. Halfway through the for- 
est of Babadag my little mare, after snif- 
fing the air, took the bit in her teeth and 
galloped wildly until she fell over a tree 
stump and broke a hind leg. I had to 
put her out of misery and continued my 
journey on foot, twenty miles of forest 
through a blinding rain. Covered with 
mud, ragged, my bleeding feet bare, I 
knocked at the door of Ismael Al 
Talaal’s hut at sunrise of a September 
The black-bearded Tcherkess 
peasant, fully costumed, in large yellow 
pantaloons and velvet burnoose, a heavy 
green turban covering the top of the cone 
of his red fez, appeared in the dark open- 
ing and caught my unsteady body in his 
powerful arms. 

When I awoke, many hours later, for 
I had slept the whole day and far into 
the night, the hut was loud with the 
voices of men, women, and children. 
They were all seated on the floor round 
a very low white-pine table on which 
were steaming dishes of hot pilaf, broiled 
quarters of young lamb, and bowls of 
honey, still in the comb, oozing a liquid 
as golden as freshly pressed oil. The 
odor of the food brought tears to my 
I was hungry. 

“Place for the stranger,” called out 
Ishmael when he had seen me. They all 
rose to their feet. 

“*Hosh geldi,” everyone welcomed me, 
bowing low. 

‘*Hosh boordum,” I answered and sat 
down near my host. He threw his coat 
over my bare shoulders, bade me wash 
my hands, and would not touch food 
until I had partaken of the honey he 
offered in a large wooden spoon. 


day. 


eves, 


“It is the custom of my people to 
offer honey as the first food to strangers, 
that there be no bitterness between us.”’ 

“That there be no bitterness,” the 
others repeated after him. 

After I had stilled my first hunger my 
host told me it was the feast of the 
Ramadan, the ninth month of the year, 
during which Mohammedans the world 
over fast from sunrise to sundown and 
eat at night. That was the last night 
of the Ramadan. There were songs, and 
even dances; but I was too tired to par- 
take of their joys after I had stilled my 
hunger. Closing my eyes, I leaned 
against the thickly tapestried mud wall 
and fell asleep again while rhythms were 
being beaten on the hide-covered drum, 
and bronzed bayaderes swayed their 
marvelously muscled torsos. 

In the morning, after oiling my body 
and dressing my wounds, Ishmael Al 
Talaal excused the mediocre food he of- 
fered by telling me the story of the 
singer his grandfather had fed some forty 
years before. 


“One morning, a weary, ragged, home- 
less singer, coming from the Black Sea, 


reached our village. We opened our 
doors and fed him lamb meat and honey 
at our own tables. 

‘Because the spring floods and rains 
had washed away bridges and roads, he 
remained with us, telling tales and sing- 
ing the songs of the many villages and 
peoples he had met. To help him while 
away his loneliness, our men taught him 
to sing our songs, our bayaderes danced, 
our youngsters raced the young colts, 
and our women showed him the silks in 
the dye vats and the weaves of our 
looms. For we were proud of our horses 
—the best Arab blood flowed in them— 
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and proud, also, of the craft of our 
women at the loom. 

“One day, after the river had with- 
drawn to its bed and the marshes had 
dried and the roads had hardened again, 
the singer prepared to leave us. What 
our book tells us to do we did. We filled 
the stranger’s bag with dried meat and 
bread and honey, so that the meat and 
the bread and the honey in our houses 
should be blessed every time he stilled his 
hunger on the road. And the gray- 
bearded wanderer’s face was tear-stained 
when he took leave of us. ‘Never 
have brothers been more brotherly. To 
the people living on the roads that lead 
from sea to sea [ shall sing of your vil- 
lage; of the sweetness of your meat and 
the flavor of your honey; of the swift- 
ness of your horses and the softness of 
the wool of your lambs; of your strong 
men and beautiful women. And above 
all, I shall sing of vour doors as wide 
open to strangers as your hearts are. 
And may Allah always be with vou.’ 

The coming of that singer to our vil- 
lage happened long ago—when I was 
young. And the customs of our people 
were like our seed for the fields, the 
mother bees of the hives, the rams of the 
corrals, and the stallions of the stables— 
young but not new. To-day all we have 
is new—yet is old, not aged, old, old. ... 
Why? Because we have housed and fed 
that stranger. He sang of the flavor lof 
our honey in the hostelries and kanacs 
where men assemble, so they came from 
afar and bought our new swarms to hive 
in their villages. 

“And they exchanged two and three 
swarms of theirs against our one. We 
became richer in hives than we ever 
were. But was our new honey as sweet ? 

“And they exchanged two and three 
of their rams and ewes against our one. 
It made us richer in lambs than we ever 
were. But was our new wool as soft? 

“And of our own stables and fields 
they took seed. 

“And when they had given and we 
had taken we were really poorer by 
what we were apparently richer. And 


too frequent intercourse with strangers 
made our men richer by barter instead 
of work. Our old customs left on the 
backs of our horses and the wings of oy, 
bees. What replaced them was ney 
not young; raw—like new wine before 
the dregs have settled to the bottom. 
For even the oldest wine becomes 
troubled when carried from one place to 
another. 

The will of Allah is the will of Allah, 
But have we sinned because we have 
fed a homeless singer? It is written 
‘Allah will repay seven times hospitality 
to a stranger.” We have received of «|| 
more than seven times of what we have 
given. The numbers are there but not 
the quality. Why? Because the honey 
of the bee that feeds on honey is poor 
and of unpleasant flavor. Our grain 
multiplied not on our fields but through 
barter. Our men wrenched on the mart 
what Allah had promised, instead of 
waiting until he had fulfilled his promise. 

“In the same manner also our horses, 
lambs, and swarms multiplied. In the 
market place our granaries overflowed 
with wealth we had not grown. The un- 
tilled fields hardened. Our stables re- 
sounded with neighings of horses unac- 
customed to our plains, strangers to one 
another, strangers to our men, unloved 
by them, bartered, exchanged. To-day 
in one stable object of barter, to-morrow 
in another. 

“And because of the coarse wool of 
our lambs the children wriggled in their 
clothing but danced no longer. 

“*TlIness creeps upon the heavy feet of 
idleness. To-day we are the poorest of 
the poor. 

“* Because we fed a homeless singer. If 
another one passes our village we shall 
feed him and then I shall say to him, 
‘Go, sing our praises, if thou must, but 
sing them to other homeless singers, not 
to zapeiis, to merchants, in hostelries 
and kanaks.’ 

“My name is Ishmael Al Talaal. I 
descend from the hundred thousand 
Tcherkeszes driven hither by a cruel 
Tsar less than a hundred years ago to 
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SEED 


populate the swamps of the Dobrudja. 
We have populated them. The bodies 
of my forefathers are under the paths 
that lead in and out of the swamps from 
the shores of the Danube, from Cher- 
navoda to the plains of Silistria. There 
have been many wars since. We have 
heard the cannon shots. But we, we 
have battled with the fevers of the Dob- 
rudja, and we have won; only a handful 
of us, true, but we have won. We have 
won the battles with the long black 
winters to which we were strangers; and, 
hillmen, we have learned to live on 
plains of yellow clay. Allah was with us 
in all our struggles until we heeded the 
‘Zapeiis’ and enriched ourselves with 
grain we had not grown and cattle we 
had not raised.’ 


On the fourth day, rested and clothed, 
I told Ishmael I desired to leave. He 
would not hear of it. 

“You must stay to 
the end of the feast,’” he 
argued, “‘and then an- 
other day until the two 
weddings of the year are 
celebrated. It would be 
insult to leave before.” 

[ had to agree. Be- 
sides, he wanted me to 
see the races that day. 
He also wanted to show 
me the wheat growing 
from seed his grandfather 
had left. 

“It was only a handful 
when he died. But I 
have sown it with care 
and gleaned every stalk 


by hand, so as not to 
lose one single grain. 


he following year I had 
twenty-eight 
much. Not a grain of 
this was lost oreaten. It 
was sowed again. And 
so every year.” Another 
vear and he would have 
enough seed to distribute 


to all the inhabitants 
Vou. CXLVII.—No. 879.—46 


times as 


HE CAUGHT MY UNSTEADY 
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and thus repair the great loss incurred 
years ago when all was sold to Zapceiis. 
His grandfather had been the only one 
who had thought of keeping seed of the 
old before taking the new. Now it 
was Ishmael’s life ambition to give 
back the old glory to the village. 
And it was, indeed, good heavy grain 
that he showed me, heavy and hard; 


grain grown on thick, short stalks. 
Grain grown for good bread and _ not 


for sale. 

An hour before noon, barefooted, red- 
fezed youngsters, coming from all direc- 
tions of the village, singing at the top of 
their nasal shrill voices, were leading 
well-groomed beribboned horses to a 
freshly mown field at the bottom of the 
hill. I had seldom seen such a mixture 
of breeds in one place. Short-legged 
Moldavian ponies with hoofs much too 
large for their slender limbs. Hungry- 





BODY IN HIS ARMS 
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looking Dobrudjan beasts, the camels of 
the Dobrudja, all ribs and legs, who 
thrive and work on a handful of straw 
and the smell of an oat. Large “ Mus- 
cals,’ Russian horses, high, thin-jointed 
giants with small heads and furtive eyes, 
and a mongrel mixture of young colts 
of all bloods struggling to adapt them- 
selves to the rigorous conditions of the 
country. 

And they came from all sides, berib- 
honed, oiled, combed; with tails and 
manes in twists, and heads held high, 
sniffing and neighing, prancing, rearing, 
and kicking impatiently while the lively 
boys called to one another and the vil- 
lagers were arriving singly, and in 
groups, to the racing field. 

When all were assembled, a deafening 
noise rose from the Tartar settlement. 
Soon afterward, passing through the 
Bulgarian part of the village, the Tar- 
tars, astride, galloped their horses to the 
racing field. They were received with 
loud huzzas by the youngsters and low 
salaams by the older people; for the 
‘Tartars, being Mohammedans, were also 
celebrating the Bairam. It was the one 
week of peace between Tartars and 
Tcherkeszes. Lots were drawn. Each 
Tartar horse was paired with a horse 
belonging to a Tcherkesze. When that 
had been arranged the betting began. 
The noise was deafening. Odds were of- 
fered and refused. Loud laughter .. . 
quarrels. ... 

I was standing near my host, Ishmael 
Al Talaal. He was very quiet and 
thoughtful. His two wives were behind 
him, silent and thoughtful as he was. 
But his daughter, Teptath, was impa- 
tient for the race to begin. Her face 
was uncovered. She was fifteen, tall, 
stout limbed, full throated, coarse 
haired. Her face was long and oval 
shaped. Her well-shaped lips were red; 
her eves, set deep and black. Ishmael 
Al Talaal’s family seemed to be the only 
pure-blooded Tcherkesze one. The 
others, the youngsters especially, were 
of a mixture of bloods. There were 
women as blond as the blondest Lipovan 


with children in their arms as black a¢ 
Africans. And fathers as black as deep. 
desert Bedouins with blue-eyed, blond. 
haired sons. 

The bickering for odds and handicays 
lasted for hours. For the Tartars, be- 
ing the guests, were served with strong 
boze, and sour bragga made of fermented 
millet flour and bran. And the drink 
was rising to their heads. 

Finally the first race was started. |j 
was of one lap, of about a mile. I}, 
winner of each race was to receive one 
silver medjidie from the hands of ‘Tep- 
tath. The Tartars with their bullet- 
headed squat wives and half-naked ¢\\\I- 
dren assembled on one side, the Tcher- 
keszes on the other side of the field. A 
deafening noise and the soft thud of n- 
shod hoofs began to grow fainter and 
fainter. The excitement increased afte 
the first half of the lap had been run 
The Tartar horse was gaining ground. 
The Tcherkeszes were shouting encour- 
agement. But it was of no avail. The 
winners were taunting the losers. ‘The 
half-naked Tartar boy received his silver 
medjidie from ‘Teptath’s hand. The 
second race was already under way. 
The Tartars won again. And they won 
the third race and the fourth. Ishmael 
Ai Talaal’s face grew paler and paler as 
the races were run. Not one was won 
by his people. The Tartars mocked and 
taunted the Tcherkeszes. ‘‘What sort 
of a people are you to make ‘Tchera- 
packahs,’ turtles, out of horses?” And 
there was nothing the Tcherkeszes could 
answer. For they lost each race. They 
were shamed, dishonored, humiliated 
Echmet Kondir, the chief of the Tartar 
settlement, came to sit near Ishmael. It 
was the last race. 

“What is the matter with your 
horses?”’ he asked, with seeming com- 
passion. The irony was not lost on 
Ishmael. 

“Was the grain so weak this summer? 
Or are your riders afraid to be unseated 
should their horses go at full speed?” 

Ishmael did not answer. 

“Tf I were you I should buy a few of 





‘ 


“ONE” CALLED OUT ECHMET, 


horses to the 


Echmet advised. 


our 


improve blood,” 


The last race disposed of, Ishmael rose 
to his feet. “‘ Best against best, Echmet. 
I shall race my best horse, one of our 
own breed, of the breed we raised before 
we had crowded our stables with mon- 
grels and corrupted our soil with grain 


from the corners of the earth. I shall 
race one of mine against the best of 
yours. And if you care to put five hun- 
dred medjidies on your horse I am 
willing.” 

“Six hundred,” offered Echmet, his 
hand ready on his purse. 

People of both sides surrounded the 
{ hiefs. 

“Six hundred and fifty,” called Ish- 
mael. And turning to Teptath, he or- 
dered, “‘ Bring out Pasha.” 

The Tcherkesze were heartened again. 
“Huzzah, huzzah!” they yelled. 

“Go fetch my Trepoy,”” Echmet or- 


dered to one of his men. Then, turning 


THROWING THE FIRST PIECE 


to Ishmael again, he said, “Two hun- 
dred ducats in gold that my horse beats 
yours in four laps around this field.” 

They shook hands on that and imme- 
diately began counting the gold pieces, 
throwing them together on a coat spread 
before them. 

“* Bir — One” called out Echmet, 
throwing the first piece. 

“Tki,” called out Ishmael, throwing 
his piece. The Tartars and Tcherkeszes 
surrounded the two squatting chiefs and 
counted aloud with them. 

“Ttch. Dort. Besh. Alti .” The 
pieces of gold rang, and clinked on the 
heap of the ducats and were counted 
aloud, one by one, as the two contestants 
threw them down from their leathern 
purses. 

“Ishmael Al Talaal shall be four hun- 
dred gold ducats the richer in an hour 
from now,” taunted the Tcherkeszes. 

“He will be poorer of two hundred 
ducats!” the Tartars laughed. 
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“T bet you ten ducats, Pasha, Ish- 
mael’s horse, wins,” yelled a Tcherkesze. 

“The bet is covered,” answered a 
Tartar and threw two gold pieces 
down. 

By the time the two horses were led 
to the post there were hundreds of bets 
in gold and silver and copper. For the 
women and children were also betting. 
To the eye there was little choice be- 
tween the two horses. Ishmael’s horse 
was a trifle lighter than the other, and 
its beautiful black head was a little 
smaller than that of the chestnut horse 
helonging to Echmet. They were both 
Arabs, glossy-coated, nervous, deer- 
legged, with veins showing like net- 
works on breast and hindquarters. 

Ishmael Al Talaal approached his 
horse, patted, kissed it, and pulled 
gently at its ears. Pasha scratched the 
ground with his flexible right fore leg as 
if he wanted to assure that he under- 
stood what was expected of him; to re- 
deem the whole race of Tcherkeszes in 
the eves of the world. 

Echmet was meanwhile inspecting the 
saddle belt of his Trepoy. When he 
passed near Pasha, the Tcherkesze horse 
became very nervous, rose on its hind 
legs, and neighed wildly. It made 
Echmet angry. ‘What is it you have 
taught your horse? To hate us?” he 
queried, turning furiously to Ishmael. 

Yet, even as he saddled his own horse, 
he looked appraisingly at Pasha. Echmet 
passed his tawny clawlike fingers through 
his coarse scant black beard and smacked 
his thick lips. 

“A beautiful horse, Effendi Ishmael. 
It will be a pleasure to win from him.” 

“Win, if you can,” the Tcherkesze 
chief answered. ‘Your horse is also a 
very fine one.” 

“Abdul yonder, my son, will ride my 
Trepoy. Come here, Abdul,’’ Echmet 
ordered. 

Abdul, a bow-legged voungster of 
about sixteen, hopped agilely onto the 
saddle and smilingly answered to his as- 
sembled friends who shouted advice and 
encouragement. Ishmael called to his 


daughter, “Teptath . . . Teptath 
come here. You'll ride Pasha.” 

The Tcherkeszes wondered whet), 
their chief was not putting himself a; 
disadvantage. Echmet Kondir 
angry again. 

“Is it insult or trickery?” he asked. 
while his hand gripped the dagger at {|e 
belt. “Do you intend to insult our mey 
by putting a girl on the saddle of your 
horse?” 

“By Allah,” Ishmael answered calm): 
“she is my daughter. I have no sons 
as you well know. In her alone I have 
confidence, the horse being a stranger 
even to my men.” 

Then the two men sat down one near 
the other, the coat with the heap of 
golden ducats between them. Agai: 
there was some trouble at the post 
Pasha reared, shook, neighed, and 
sniffed the air as if a disagreeable odo: 
had come to his nostrils when he was 
veered near the other horse on which sai 
the Tartar boy. He quieted down on!) 
after he had drawn apart a dozen feet 
from them. Echmet looked furiously «i 
Ishmael, who met his eye squarely, n« 
tralizing it, as a fighter does when he 
catches the blow of the other on his 
fists. 

“Ready?” shouted an old Chazar 
who had appointed himself master of 
ceremonies. 

“Ready,” answered Teptath and 
Abdul at the same time. 

‘“* Toptan — Go!” — shouted the old 
Chazar, flashing his cowhide whip in the 
air. ‘The race was on. As if shot by a 
powerful catapult, the two horses jumped 
forward. At first Pasha lost some 
ground by swerving aside when the 
Tartar rider approached him, but soon 
he caught up with the other one. 
Gripped by an older instinct than the 
one of hate, he ran neck to neck with 
Trepoy. There was not a nose of differ- 
ence when they passed by Ishmael and 
Echmet on the first lap of the race. ‘The 
two horses running close together were 
like one eight-legged two-headed mon- 
ster that skimmed the ground. An al- 
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most religious silence had seized the on- 
They followed with their eyes 
the swift moving dark form but made no 
sound, Pasha and Trepoy passed just 
as close together on the second lap. 
“A marvelous horse you 
Echmet congratulated Ishmael. 
“So is yours, Echmet Kondir.” 
Enmity between the two men had dis- 
ppeared in their admiration for horse 
As a matter of fact, the Tartar’s 
ves were more on the other horse than 
on his. Before the third lap was over the 
lcherkeszes began to shout. 


} . 
ooKers., 


have,” 


Pasha was 
drawing ahead slowly, slowly; cleaving 
himself apart from the other one. A nose 
at first. Then a full head. The Tartars 
were shouting advice to Abdul. But 


Echmet was as engrossed in Pasha’s per- 


formance as if it were his own horse. 
Pasha was gaining ground, foot by foot. 
\ deafening noise arose 
the last lap was 
with Pasha his 
full length ahead of the 
other horse. 
“A good horse, by 
Allah! And a 


daughter. 


when 


started 


brave 
One worthy 
of a dozen sons,”’ Echmet 
said, and his hand 
gripped the hand of Ish- 
mael. When Pasha had 
won four lengths ahead 
of the other the opposing 
amps were dumfounded 
to see their chiefs shaking 
hands. So they all shook 
The score was 
The winning of 
one race had wiped out 
the former humiliations. 

“There is no shame 
losing to such a horse, 
Abdul,” Echmet shouted 
to his who dis- 
shamefaced, 


hands. 
evened. 


son, 
mounted, 
humiliated. 
Ishmael Al Talaal 
gathered his daughter in 
his arms, and gave her 


the coat on which the 
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heap of gold was lying. “To 
mother, now!”’ he ordered, 


your 


Then there was more rejoicmg. The 
Tartars left in groups for their camp. 
The Tcherkeszes, holding their winnings 
in their fists, approached to kiss Pasha 
before he was led to his stable. It ad- 
joined Ishmael’s hut, separated only by 
a thin wall. 

Echmet remained standing near Ish- 
mael. He followed the horse with his 
eves, as a man follows the woman he 
covets. 

‘*Four hundred ducats for your stal- 
lion,’ he offered laconically to Ishmael. 

“Pasha is not for sale.” the Techer- 
kesze answered. 

“Five hundred?” 

"hie. 

“Six hundred?” 


“He is not for sale. Good-night, 


THE TWO HORSES JUMPED FORWARD 
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friend. I am ready for my evening 
prayers.” And upon this Ishmael 
turned toward his hut. 


“Tt is horses like Pasha we have given 
away for ten times as many and one- 
tenth the real worth,”’ my host explained 
“For all our horses were like Pasha and 
not like the scrubs you have seen to-day. 
And you shall eat with us to-day the 
first bread from flour of my wheat, that 
you may taste what will be our daily 
fare from next year on.” 


My sleeping quarters were in the hut 
leaning on the back wall of the stable in 
which were Ishmael’s four horses, in- 
cluding Pasha. 

The drink of fermented rice, of which 
I had partaken with the others rather 
liberally, was much too much for me. I 
fell asleep in my clothes. It had just be- 
gun to grow blue on the mountains when 
I was awakened by the restless neighing 
and kicking of one of the horses. I lis- 
tened attentively and decided to go and 
see. But when I reached the door of the 
stable Ishmael was already there. 

“A Tartar is in the neighborhood. 
That is the cause of Pasha’s uneasiness, 
my friend,” he told me as he inspected 
the adjoining field of corn. 

While we were talking Teptath came 
out in her bare feet to inquire the reason 
of the commotion. The conversation be- 
tween us, although carried on in low 
tones, seemed to animate the mountains 
and the valley; doors squeaked, roosters 
crowed, cows bellowed and men and 
women came out and looked about; 
after which they began to look after 
their cattle. A few minutes later the 
clang of iron was heard in the smithy. 
Thick black smoke rose in billows from 
the low stack and the hammer intoned 
its morning song on the steel of the 
anvil. 

Ishmael looked about once more, snif- 
fing the air, then he entered the hut to 
perform his ablutions. 

Teptath lingered near the stable, 
eagerly peering in all directions. 


“He is a wonderful rider,” she sud- 
denly exclaimed, a bit too loudly. 

“Who?” Lasked, veering around. She 
was looking away as she answered. 

“Abdul... Abdul... Abdul...” she 
repeated, each time a little louder. 

From between the golden corn stalks 
rose a curly black head. Teptath 
made believe she had not seen any- 
thing. 

“How long are you yet going to re- 
main with us?” she asked, leaning 
familiarly on my shoulder and leading 
me away to the other end of the hut. 

“Four more days,”’ I answered. 

“Then this morning you shall have 
roast corn for breakfast, stranger,”’ she 
answered, and darted away into the corn 
field. A half hour later as I bit into the 
browned tender kernels she had served 
to her father and me, I looked into the 
girl’s dancing eyes while she served the 
black coffee from the long-handled cop- 
per pot into the small cup. 

“It’s fine corn. I picked the best 
sars,”’ she remarked, blushing. 

“*T shall have to watch Pasha closely,” 
Ishmael mentioned casually after taking 
a spoonful of honey. 


The Bairam feast being still on, only 
light work was done by the people. 

I was helping my host with the 
stretching of some old nets when we 
were disturbed by the arrival of Echmet 
Kondir. He was in his best clothes. 
His broad leather belt, studded with 
stones of all shades, was heavy with 
weapons. The turban over his brown 
fez was as white as foam. 

*“Kte Khabar—What’s new?” he in- 
quired by way of greeting. 

“Khabar jock—Nothing new,” Ish- 
mael answered, and continued his work. 

“It is about the horse that I have 
come,” Echmet explained. 

‘Well, the horse is mine, Effendi. 
What more is there to know? And he 
is not for sale.” 

“Everything has its price,” grinned 
Echmet. “It all depends how much the 
buyer is willing to pay.” 








TEPTATH MADE 


“Also whether the seller is willing to 

‘l,”’ replied Ishmael. 

“Everything has its price,” 
Echmet stubbornly. “Six 
golden ducats, eh?” 

“No.” 

“Six hundred and fifty? 

“No.” 

A long silence followed. Ishmael 
worked peacefully at the nets. Ech- 
met’s eyes, grim, terrible, were on him. 
An imperceptible movement of Ech- 
met’s hand toward his belt straightened 
Ishmael’s shoulders. The two men 
looked at each other for a few seconds. 

“Seven hundred golden ducats?”’ in- 
quired Echmet politely as if nothing un- 
toward had happened. 

“That horse is not for sale,” 
answered. 

Echmet bowed low and left slowly 
with Ishmael walking silently by his side. 

When the Tartar was gone my host 
returned to his work patiently. Sud- 
denly he rushed into the stable. I heard 
him talk to his favorite horse. A mo- 
ment later he led Pasha out to graze. 


argued 
hundred 


3 


Ishmael 


BELIEVE SHE 


HAD NOT SEEN ANYTHING 


“ 


I shall have to watch him closely now,” 
Ishmael told me. 
voice was unsteady and that he was a 
trifle paler as he resumed his work. “I 
shall have to watch him, for I know 


It seemed to me his 


what Echmet is capable of when 
aroused.”” While we were thus occupied 
Teptath approached Pasha and talked 
to him in low tones. The horse was un- 
~asy when she first approached him, as 
if she too carried a disagreeable odor. 

“*Weren’t you proud yesterday of my 
daughter?” Ishmael questioned me. 

“She is a magnificent rider,” I 
answered. 

“Oh! she is of the old stock. She is 
of the old seed. Like my grain and my 
stallion. And they are not for sale. 
They belong to the Tcherkeszes of 
Isman Cesme.” 

We worked till noon. After the mid- 
day meal folks strolled around—visiting, 
laughing, playing games, and teasing the 
voungsters that were to be married a 
few days later. 

I had never seen Teptath so much 
about as that day. Her winning the 
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race had won for her a special place 
among the people. She was made much 
of by everybody. She was full of gayety 
and sprinted all over the place. Her 
voice rose above the voices of the others 
when she spoke and laughed. 

Toward the evening they all sat down 
in front of one of the brides’ huts and 
intoned the bridal song. It was com- 
posed of four verses. Each verse was 
sung first by one of the crowd, then re- 
peated in a lower key by all. Teptath 
was chosen as soloist. The group moved 
on to repeat the same performance at 
the hut of the second, third, and fourth 
bride; and every time Teptath was the 
soloist, although there were prettier 
voices in the crowd. 

But, when the men were at prayer, at 
sundown, she darted away to the corn 


field. 


That night [I heard two voices whis- 
pering low back of the stable. The 
neighing of Pasha had awakened me. 
An instant later a pistol shot echoed 
through the valley. I put my head out 
of the window. Ishmael was inspecting 
the barn and peering through the dark- 
ness with the help of a wax candle that 
burned within a lantern. 

“Have you heard anything? 
asked me. 

“Only the neighing of the horse.” 
“T shall have to watch closely,” he 
muttered as he returned to his hut. 

It was early morning when I heard 
Teptath’s soft tread on the path as she 
was returning to the women’s quarters. 


” 


he 


Toward noon of that day Echmet 
Kondir appeared again in front of 
Ishmael’s hut. 

“Kte Khabar?” he inquired. 

“Khabar jock—nothing new. IT am 
sorry to have disturbed your sleep by 
discharging my pistol last night,’ [sh- 
mael apologized, looking his visitor in 
the eves. 

*T was not disturbed, my neighbor. I 
slept soundly. But what has occasioned 
that? Robbers?” 


“T thought [ heard some one prow! 
about the stable, Echmet Kondir.” 

“That would be a calamity!” the 
Tartar cried out in anguish. “Ishmael. 
sell me that horse.” He brought his two 
hands together in prayer. “I can 
neither eat nor sleep. I want to own 
that horse. My peace, my pride, my 
life, depend on it. Sell me that horse, 
Ishmael Al Talaal.” 

“He is not for sale, Echmet Kondir,” 

“But if a man comes to you, as I have 
come, and says to you, as I have, that 
his happiness, nay, his life, depends on 
the possession of that horse, and he of- 
fers, as I have, all he has; seven hun- 
dred, eight hundred—eight hundred 
Ishmael Al Talaal, a thousand ducats of 
gold, what then?”’ cried Echmet, wring- 
ing his hands. 

“*T shall answer him, he is not for sale, 
I shall never sell him.” 

“And if I offered my horse in the bar- 
gain? He is as good—almost as good 
as your Pasha, what then, Ishmael Al 
Talaal?”’ 

“Why then do you desire my stal- 
lion, yours being almost as good as 
mine?” 

“Because Ilove him. Must I tell you 
more? You are a horseman, even as | 
am, and you understand.” 

“T also love him. He is mine. Seed 
for the pride of my people.” 

“Then,” hissed Echmet between his 
teeth, “it’s war between us, Ishmael. 
And when I possess Pasha I shall wean 
him of the cursed habit of kicking and 
neighing when he smells the approach 
of my blood.” 

‘**No one of your blood shall ever ride 
him,” thundered Ishmael after the de- 
parting Tartar. ‘“‘You and the Zapciis 
have bartered us out of everything of 
value; of grain and seed, and cattle and 
women, and given us chaff in exchange.” 


That day, and the following, Teptath 
played with Pasha more than usual. 
And on the last night of the Bairam 
feast she rode him in the torchlight pro- 
cession around the seven fires burning 
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near each of the huts of the four brides. 
Some young Tartars had come into the 
Tcherkesz quarters to witness the cele- 
bration, and I noted that Pasha shied 
less and was less nervous at their ap- 
proach. After some of the fires had 
been extinguished she returned the horse 
to the stable. 

When I entered my sleeping quarters 
I heard low whisperings in the stable. 

Abdul spoke. 

“You .. he is getting accus- 
tomed to me. In another few days he 
shall be as friendly as my own horse.” 

“You must leave the stable, Abdul,” 
insisted Teptath. 

“It’s raining outside. 


see 


It’s so pleasant 


in the hay,”” whined the boy. 
But IT must go into the hut! 
my father were to discover us! 
mean death, Abdul, death.” 
tremble for your life! 
I thought you were braver 


Oh! if 
It would 


* How 
Teptath! 
than that.” 

“Fool . . 
tremble.” 

After that I heard low laughter min- 


you 


it’s for your life that I 


“THEN 
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gled with soft weeping. When the last 
of the revelers had put out the last fire 
and wished one another a good night’s 
rest, Abdul disappeared from the stable 
through the opening on the roof. Tep- 
tath followed him through the door. 

A little later Ishmael Al Talaal with 
four other men, evidently taken into his 
confidence, came to sleep in the stable. 


I shall never forget the great wedding 
night! The silver-studded deep blue 
curved above our heads. The watchful 
pale moon, the lone eye of the invisible 
one, tinted the top of the brown-green 
trees and the yellow mountains. Heavy 
black smoke rose in billows, spat out 
from the hundred and one twig fires 
burning around an immense circle. The 
white-clad Hogea was standing in the 
center and blessed the newly married 
The young husbands were 
garbed in green and red, and their wives 
were dressed in pale blues and yellows. 
The men were singing monotonous songs 
and the women were beating muffled 
drums. Odors of broiled meats and 


couples. 


/ 
- 


ISHMAEL” 


Us, 
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burning honey permeated the air. And 
outside the fire circle an incessant pro- 
cession of beribboned horses on which 
riders performed with swords and knives 
and jumped through circles of fire. 

In the midst of all the joy a lone bent 
figure appeared suddenly near Ishmael, 
who was engaged in conversation with 
the Hogea. 

It was Echmet Kondir. All voices 
were silenced. The procession stopped 
still. The drums ceased beating. The 
Tartar bowed low before the man of 
God, then he sat down near Ishmael. 
He talked earnestly for a few minutes, 
but, as Ishmael shook his head nega- 
tively, he implored with head low and 
arms raised above his head. The Hogea 
interrupted the conversation. Ishmael 
listened respectfully to the end, still he 
shook his head negatively and repeated 
one word to all entreaties, “‘ Jock, Jock, 
Jock—No, no, no!” Teptath, holding 
Pasha’s bridle strap, was standing ¢lose 


by me while the conversation was goin; 
on. The three men rose to their fee 
Echmet accompanied by Ishmael 
leaving the circle. He had aged years 
in the few days. A great sorrow had 
gnawed and consumed him. He stopped 
and looked longingly at the horse. ‘I}\e) 
his moist eyes turned pleadingly to {he 
eyes of Ishmael who was himself 
tears. 

For a long time the two men looke: 
at each other without saying a word 
Then, Ishmael approached his horse 
Fondling it, he covered its"eyes with the 
shawl that hung on his left arm. \ 
flash, a muffled detonation, and Pasha 
crumbled dead to the ground. 

And while the two men wept with 
their arms wound around the dead 
horse’s neck, Teptath was crying in the 
arms of Abdul, “Have pity on me, 
father, for I love him so!” 

And there was one more wedding that 
night. 


On the Hills 


BY ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 


O-DAY I walked on lion-colored hills 
With only eypresses for company 
Until the sunset caught me, turned the brush 
To copper, set the clouds 
To one great roof of flame above the earth 
So that I walked through fire 


Beneath fire 
And all in beauty. 
Being alone 


I could not be alone, but felt 

Closer than flesh the presence of those 

Who once had burned in such transfigurations. 
My happiness ran through the centuries 

And linked itself to other happiness 

In one continual brightness. 


Looking down 


I saw the earth beneath me like a rose 


Petalled with mountains 


Fragrant with deep peace. 
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With the I. W. W. in the Wheat Lands 


BY D. D. 


HE turtle was unlucky. Throughout 

the early summer he had sunned 
himself in peace at the bend in the river. 
But now the harvest hoboes had come. 
A straggling “stiff” transferred him from 
the river side to the “jungle stew.” The 
old wash boiler was filled with steaming 
carrots, onions, corn, and potatoes (in- 
voluntarily contributed by neighboring 
farmers), thirty cents’ worth of beef, and 
the turtle. 

Meanwhile, seventy-five hoboes, mem- 
bers of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, lounged about the jungle waiting 
for their suppers. A half dozen were 
playing cards. Several went to the river 
to wash clothes. Others smoked and 
talked. Some sat quietly looking at the 
river where bending branches were re- 
flected in the golden water lights of a 
perfect August evening. And through 
the grove at the back of the jungle, and 
the 
were scattered, came two young 
strangers who asked for the delegate in 
charge of the camp. A messenger was 
sent up the track after him. He had 
gone to meet a freight coming into 
Valley City and welcome its “passengers” 
to the jungle. 

The strangers were two of the writer's 
assistants in a study of harvest labor 
conditions in the Big Wheat Belt. Start- 
ing at Forth Worth, Texas, we swung 
northward during June and July across 
the wheat fields of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota, and in 
early August were working in North 
Dakota and the Red River Valley of 
Minnesota. We were gathering data on 
labor conditions in the wheat harvest for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


into the open space where “wob- 


blies”’ 


LESCOHIER 


Professor of Economics, University 


of Wisconsin 


Throughout the wheat area, and dur- 
ing both seasons that the field party had 
been at work, the I. W. W.’s had been 
constantly mentioned as a menace, real 
or potential, to the successful completion 
of the harvest. The farmers, the federal, 
state, and country agricultural and em- 
ployment officials, business men, and 
trainmen interviewed, regarded them as 
dangerous or merely irritating—wolves 
or cooties—according to their own 
temperaments and individual experi- 
ences. But the hostility of the great 
majority of the population of the wheat 
belt to the organization was beyond 
question. The favor or at least tolerance 
with which trade unions are viewed in 
most sections of the country was missing 
in the attitude of the wheat farmers and 
wheat towns toward the I. W. W.’s. A 
North Dakota county attorney 
declared that he was in favor of “‘an 
open season on I. W. W.’s from June 
until October” expressed the sentiments 
of a good many people of his own and 
neighboring states. 

Why has this bitter hostility grown, 
up toward an organization which claims 
to be “only a labor union” and which 
considers its teachings “a gospel of hope 
to the poor’? 


who 


Endeavoring to answer 
this question, the writer and his assist- 
ants made a careful study of the organ- 
ization’s activities especially in the 
Dakotas. Members of the staff visited 
the headquarters of the I. W. W.’s at 
Fargo, talked with them on the streets 
and round the railroad yards of many 
towns, ate with them in their. jungles, 
rode with them on freights, and finally 
were arrested as organizers in company 
with an I. W. W. delegate at Jamestown, 
North Dakota. 
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Subterfuge and deceit were not utilized 
to obtain information from them. <A 
frank approach and a cigarette elicited 
both courtesy and an eager effort to 
prove the justice of their cause. What- 
ever their faults, they were pleasant 
fellows to meet; not at all the ogres the 
press has so frequently pictured. A few 
dangerous individuals can be found 
among them—a revolutionary organiza- 
tion can hardly stop for character tests— 
but the great majority are simply ordi- 
nary workingmen, jobless, moneyless, 
homeless; more to be pitied than feared. 

At times, dressed as harvest hands, we 
mingled with the men congregated on 
the streets of wheat towns and listened 
incognito to the arguments of I. W. W.’s 
seeking to win new members. We were 
frequently and earnestly solicited to join. 
At Aberdeen six organizers worked des- 
perately to win one of the party because 
they said that they “needed educated 
men to carry on their work.” At New 
Rockford, Jamestown, and other points 
similar incidents occured. Much of the 
I. W. W. literature obtained during the 
harvest was donated by delegates urging 
members of the party to join the organ- 
ization. But even under such circum- 
stances, inquiries concerning the identity 
of members of the staff were always met 
with truth. 

The visit to the Valley City jungle 
was one of many. In the jungles we met 
the rank and file “at home.” There they 
sleep, almost toa man. The jungles are 
located by a river side, in clumps of 
woods along the railroad, or at the 
stockyards used for loading cattle. 

The personnel of a jungle changes 
materially from day to day. The men 
are continually coming and going. But 
an I. W. W. jungle is not open to every 
hobo that drops off a train. It is the 
members’ country club. It is for them 
and their friends only. During the 
harvest each important jungle is in 
charge of a delegate, and there are 
usually several organizers with him as 
assistants. Every man of the seventy- 
five in the Valley City jungle was an 


I. W. W. A delegate and three org 
izers constituted the permanent nuc! 
of the camp and its leadership. Proha})), 
one-half of the seventy-five had been jy, 
the camp a couple of days. 

The jungle has its permanent cam) 
equipment and its jungle laws. The 
dishes are old kettles, coffee pots, and 
tin cans picked up around the near}, 
towns. Pocketknives and ‘‘jungle 
paddles” whittled from flat boards make 
silverware unnecessary. These are || 
left in the jungle for the next comers 
Police when breaking up a jungle always 
make it a point to shoot the cooking 
utensils full of holes so that neweomers 
will not be able to cook in the jungle and 
will therefore desert it. 

Members who have any money are 
expected to spend it for the common 
meal, each sharing the prosperity and 
adversity of his fellows. Frequent]; 
“the stake” of one man supports severa| 
until it is used up, none of them working 
until all are “broke.” 

Drinking and gambling in the jungle 
are forbidden. It is the duty of the 
members when they see a delegate or 
organizer intoxicated or gambling an- 
where to take away his credentials and 
supplies and reduce him to the ranks. 
These rules are enforced in the jungles 
with surprising effectiveness. Most of 
the I. W. W.’s interviewed were strony 
for prohibition, because they realize that 
drink has been the particular curse of the 
migratory worker and that only sober 
men can carry their organization forward 
to practical accomplishment. 

All of the seventy-five men in the 
Valley City jungle were single; all had 
been born in the homes of the poor: 
nearly two-thirds were of rural origin. 
Only three were foreign born. Three- 
fourths of them had not completed the 
eighth grade, the deficiency in education 
being especially noticeable among those 
born in the country. None of them had 
learned a skilled trade; all were prac- 
tically homeless. A few claimed that 


they were contributing to the support of 
their mothers or sisters and that they 
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WITH THE I. W. W. 


occasionally visited their homes. Prac- 
tically speaking, none of them had 
financial responsibilities which forced 
them to work more than was necessary 
for their own support. And when men 
sleep outdoors, cook their meals over a 
camp fire in the utensils lying about the 
camp, obtain much of their food supply 
by helping themselves from farms and 
gardens, and when “broke,” are able to 
be “‘staked for a meal” by comrades, 
necessity does not produce enough pres- 
sure to compel more than intermittent 
work. 

The tendency to work irregularly 
which naturally develops under such 
circumstances is reinforced by the 
I. W. W. philosophy. The organization 
is committed to revolutionary socialism. 
The strength of capitalism, they de- 
clare, is profits. The most effective way 
to overcome capitalism is by undermin- 
ing profits. By abstaining from working, 
thereby preventing work from being 
done and forcing capitalists to suffer 
losses, they can destroy profits. Thus 
is natural inclination reinforced by logic! 

The characteristics of the Valley City 
group were essentially those of the 
wheat-belt I. W. W.’s as a whole. They 
are characteristically womanless, child- 
less, homeless. Less than five per cent 
of the members of the agricultural 
workers’ branch of the I. W. W. organ- 
ization are married, according to its 
secretary. Asked why they have re- 
mained single, the typical reply was, 
“What in hell would I do with a 
woman? I have to travel all the time in 
order to make a living.” When the point 
was pressed farther, many admitted that 
they preferred homelessness to the re- 
straints of marriage. “It is hard at 
times,” one said, “and I have gone to 
bed hungry many a night. It’s hell when 
the brakemen throw you off the trains, 
and the bulls arrest you for nothing, but 
we see the whole country and know more 
about life as it is than those fellows that 
always stick in one place. Travel is a 
great education.” 

Officers of the organization in their 
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propaganda of discontent play up the 
homeless, outcast status of the hobo as 
an evil the Industrial Workers of the 
World will eventually abolish. But they 
also see in it one of their elements of 
strength. “It doesn’t take much to sup- 
port a single man on a strike. Our mem- 
bers can ‘jungle up’ and live for almost 
nothing during a strike, or can ride the 
freights to some other locality. Con- 
sequently, we can remain on strike when 
married men would be forced to give in.” 
On the other hand, childless, homeless 
men do not fight with the stubbornness 
of men with families and when the 
strikers “pull out” the employers fill 
their places with new men and virtually 
win the strike. 

The rank and file are mostly com- 
mon laborers of the migratory type. 
Some have been broken by circumstance, 
vice, or lack of ability, and have dropped 
out of the better educated and more suc- 
eessful classes into irregular common 
labor, but the majority came from poor 
homes, started life under distinct dis- 
advantages, and appear to have but very 
limited mental capacity. Many ad- 
mitted that they had never worked 
steadily in their lives, having always 
become restless after a short period on 
any job. Others had worked more 
steadily during their earlier years, but 
later developed a habit of moving on 
after working a few days or weeks. “TI 
have never worked more than three 
weeks on any job in the last sixteen 
years,” said a man of fifty, interviewed 
at Aberdeen. And many others gave 
similar testimony. Few of the Ll. W. W.’s 
claimed to have any record of steady 
work. Instead they boasted of irregu- 
larity. For, to work steadily is to pro- 
mote the success of the employer, and it 
is the retardation of production, not its 
increase, to which the I. W. W. looks to 
bring about the collapse of capitalism. 
The spirit of the organization is directly 
opposed to efficient national production 
under capitalism. 

Very few of the common laborers who 
constitute the mass of the rank and file 
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of the organization seemed to under- 
stand its theories. Its economic philoso- 
phy and its ultimate objectives were 
either beyond their comprehension or 
had not commanded their interest. They 
joined because they thought the organ- 
ization would get them better wages, or 
because they were discontented with 
their economic lot and would have 
joined any organization that promised 
improvement. Some joined because they 
were afraid that I. W. W.’s might beat 
them up when riding the freights if they 
did not carry cards. 

There is a widespread impression 
among the harvesters in the Dakotas 
that it is not safe for a man to ride on 
freight trains unless he is a member of 
the I. W. W. The impression appears to 
have considerable basis in fact. More 
than a score of men were interviewed 
who said they had been forced from 
trains by “the wobblies,” and a number 
of I. W. W.’s admitted that they made 
every one on a train “sign up or get off” 
whenever they were strong enough to do 
it. The Industrial Worker of Seattle 
published a letter in August 1921, from 
an I. W. W. organizer in North Dakota, 
which reads in part: “Hoople, N. D., 
Aug. 8th. 


A number of fellow workers left Grand 
Forks on a Great Northern freight bound for 
Grafton and Walhalla. When we left the 
Forks there were about thirty-five fellow 
workers and about the same number of scis- 
sor bills (non members) on the train, whom 
we requested to take out a card or get out 
and walk. We had no trouble with them; 
they got out willingly. 


Many of the rank and file said that 
they had been jailed because they were 
wobblies; some of them several times. 
Persecution has but intensified their 
lovalty. Many of them have a record for 
steadfastness and courage of which the 
devotees of any cause might be proud. 
Not uncommonly they have an exagger- 
ated idea of the power and importance 
of the organization. Standing in the 
midst of a grove, they mistake it for a 


primeval forest. They credit to the 
“Industrial Workers”’ improvement in 
labor conditions in any industry. 

Mingling with the rank and file, who 
are for the most part neither more nor 
less than migratory laborers and whose 
principal fault is their refusal to work 
steadily, was a sprinkling of “rough- 
necks,’ gamblers, thieves, and hijackers 
(highwaymen), who carried red cards in 
order to appear to be workingmen. Some 
of these pose as organizers and extort 
money from harvest hands upon every 
opportunity. Others used I. W. W. 
membership as an excuse for robbing 
men who are not members of the organ- 
ization. Most of the crimes of violence 
that occur during the harvest are com- 
mitted by men whose harvest clothes 
and “red card” (if they have one) are 
but sheep’s clothing. But the hijacker is 
not a true I. W. W. He isa criminal who 
preys on whatever victims he can. The 
I. W. W.’s hate him. 

The leadership consisted of two princi- 
pal types of personalities, intellectuals 
and leaders who have come up from the 
ranks. The intellectuals encountered 
were all of working-class origin, but had 
attained considerable education. Well 
read in socialistic theory, and often well 
read in other branches of knowledge, 
they found their principal interest in the 
spreading of Marxian socialism among 
the harvesters. Only one of these seemed 
deeply devoted to the I, W. W. organiza- 
tion, as such. The others found in it a 
medium for the exposition of the funda- 
mental doctrines of revolutionary social- 
ism among the migratory workers. The 
genuine I. W. W. was a young Jew, 
trained in an eastern university, who 
earned his living as a laborer but con- 
sidered his vocation to be recruiting for 
the I. W. W. Clever, fairly well read, 
argumentative, his mind was keen and 
active but lacked power of consistent 
reasoning and balanced thinking. 

A more unusual personality was met 
in a jungle in North Dakota. Forty-five 
years of age, of medium build, blue of 
eye, an Irishman of Ireland, but for 
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WITH THE I. W. W. 
twenty-six years a resident of the United 
States, he was by occupation a migratory 
harvest worker. Through twenty-one 
seasons he had made the wheat harvest, 
generally from Texas to Canada. Dur- 
ing other seasons he had work at haying, 
or in the sugar beets of Colorado, the 
fruit harvests of California, or corn pick- 
ing in lowa and Nebraska. Occasionally 
he had gone to the lumber woods or into 
a factory during the winter, but gener- 
ally turned his steps toward a warmer 
climate when the northern winter ap- 
proached. Though he professed little 
schooling, he was familiar with the writ- 
ings of such standard economists as Ely, 
Seager, Commons, Hobson, Marshall, 
Carver, Ricardo, and Adam Smith, and 
quoted their works in support of his 
arguments. He could recite from memory 
the Communist Manifesto, many pas- 
sages from Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, and the I. W. W. preamble. He 
was intimately informed regarding the 
writings and doctrines of Bolshevism and 
the Soviet form of government. The 
works of Carlyle, Ruskin, and other 
essavists were equally familiar to him, 
while his knowledge of history was re- 
markable. For two hours he met with 
rare ability the economic and _ political 
arguments against socialism, the class 
struggle, and the social revolution. 
Closely associated with the intellect- 
uals in the work of increasing the organ- 
ization’s membership, are a group of 
secretaries, delegates, and organizers 
who belong essentially to the working 
class. They are men from the ranks, 
capable men; and, for the most part, 
devoted to The Cause. They believe 
deeply, often passionately, in the I. W. W. 
organization as the means to social re- 
demption. The “solidarity of labor” is 
to them the golden road to political 
economic and social redemption. Arrest 
for the sake of the I. W. W. is a glorious 
martyrdom. It isa mark of merit. When 
a certain man was mentioned, one of 
them, a secretary, exclaimed: “Swannie 
is certainly a fine fellow to be in jail with. 
And that’s the best test of a man I know. 
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Most fellows get ugly after a month or 
so, but Swannie is always good-natured. 
I served sixty days with him in Portland 
for organizing.”” The literature of the 
organization likewise glorifies such mar- 
tyrdom at the hands of “the capitalist 
state’ and members’ dues are credited 
as paid when they are in jail for their 
loyalty to the One Big Union. These 
men believe in the I. W. W. with the 
same fervor that the Salvation Army 
worker believes in his version of the 
gospel, and the fierce efforts of opponents 
to crush the organization but deepen 
their loyality and determination. 

Their conversation teems with the 
phraseology of class conflict and the 
Revolution. “Industrial barons,” “big 
business,”’ “‘master class,”’ “wage slaves” 
flow from their lips continuously. And 
they are not mere cant phrases, glibly 
uttered! They are passionate convic- 
tions, in which their own adversities, 
often magnified and_ intensified by 
brooding or retelling, express them- 
selves in hostility to a social order which 
has made them outcasts. For instance, 
one of the organizers working out of the 
Fargo office had been a huckster in 
Illinois. For fifteen years he had inter- 
mittently sold fruit, vegetables, and 
groceries from a peddler’s wagon. A law 
was finally enacted, at the instance of 
town merchants, to license and regulate 
such peddlers, which law he is. still 
bitterly denouncing as an effort of “big 
business” to crush the poor. 

On a July afternoon in the summer of 
1921 an organizer was working in Colby, 
Kansas. Hundreds of harvest hands 
were in town, including a large number 
of I. W. W.’s, and a wage war was on; 
i.e., the harvesters were refusing the 
wages offered by the farmers. This is 
always the situation when I. W. W.’s are 
present in a community in any numbers. 
It is a part of the standard tactics of the 
I. W. W.’s to force up the wages of labor 
by cutting down the supply. This they 
do by refusing to work at the current 
rate, no matter what it is. The farmers, 
unable to get men at the wage they are 
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offering, must either do without labor 
for the time being or pay what the men 
demand. Commonly a deadlock ensues, 
which is finally broken by one party or 
the other yielding under pressure of 
necessity. The weather often plays an 
important part in deciding the issue. 
Cool or rainy weather will enable the 
farmers to delay their work until the 
men are starved into yielding; hot, dry 
weather will make the grain ripen so 
rapidly that the farmer will have either 
to hire men at high wages or lose 
their grain through “shattering.”” The 
genuine I, W. W.’s figure that they have 
won if they cause either the loss of the 
crop or the raising of the wages. Either 
result constitutes a blow at the profits 
of capitalism. 

The organizer was speaking to a 
crowd of harvesters. (Note the appeal 
to desire rather than reason.) 


The I. W. W. is an organization that is go- 
ing to reduce starvation, give steady work, 
clothe starving babies, free the slaves of capi- 
talism, and make men out of them. When 
the I. W. W.’s control society, every man will 
go to school until he is eighteen years old, 
and be educated in any line he desires. 
Every man will receive a home and a little 
ground from the government when he mar- 
ries, but no man will be permitted to have 
a home unless he works. Everyone will work 
for the government, and each will be paid 
according to the service he performs. 


A question concerning unemployment 
seemed to enrage him, and he bitterly 
cursed the lack of work under the 
capitalistic regime. At the same time, he 
and his fellows were refusing harvest 
work at four dollars a day and board. 
“We don’t want an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay,” he shouted, 
“we want the abolition of the wage 
system.” “If I go down the street and 
kill a man, or if one of you fellows did, 
we would go to the electric chair. But 
if John D. Rockerfeller went down the 
street and killed a man, his attorney 
would prove he was in Africa.” He 
expected “the revolution” at any time, 


perhaps before the harvest was over. 
“It will be bloodier,”’ he said, “than any 
war in history. It won’t last as long as 
the Russian revolution, but it will be 
bloodier while it lasts. I know that 
there are secret service men in our ranks, 
but we know who they are, and they are 
not getting the dope they think they 
are.” ; 

The agricultural section of the I. W. W. 
is only eight years old. It was chartered 
on.April 21, 1915, amid dire predictions 
of failure. The opening drive for mem- 
bers is described by one of the partici- 
pants: 


With pockets lined with supplies and liter- 
ature we left Kansas City on every available 
freight train, some going into the fruit belts 
of Missouri and Arkansas, while others 
spread themselves over the states of Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and everywhere they went, 
with every slave they met on the job, in the 
jungles, or on freight trains, they talked 
I. W. W., distributed their literature, and 
pointed out the advantage of being organ- 
ized into a real labor union. Day in and day 
out the topic of conversation was the I. W. W., 
and the new Agricultural Union No. 400 
(now No. 110). 

After a most successful drive through 
Oklahoma and Kansas, the delegates came 
right up into Nebraska and South Dakota, 
and even into Canada, while others went 
into Montana and Washington and also 
Idaho. 

Small town marshals became a little more 
respectful in their bearing toward any group 
who carried the little red card, and the bully 
ing and bo-ditching shack (railroad brake- 
men) had a wonderful change of heart after 
coming in contact with the No. 400 boys 
once or twice. As for the hijacks and hoot 
leggers, one or two examples of “direct 
action” from an organized bunch of harvest 
workers served to show them that the good 
old days, at least for them, was now over, 
and that there was a vast difference between 
a helpless and unorganized harvest stiff and 
an organized harvest worker. But best of 
all, the farmer, after one or two salutary ex- 
amples of solidarity, invariably gave in to 
the modest request of the organized workers, 
with the result that wages were raised, grub 
was improved and hours shortened. . . . 
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WITH THE I. W. W. 
The campaign to organize the migra- 
torv workers of the wheat harvest was 
stalemated during the war by govern- 
ent opposition, but the organization 
has redoubled its efforts since 1919, and 
from Oklahoma to Canada the hand of 
the I. W. W. has been felt in the harvest. 
“Tf it wasn’t for the damned I. W. W.’s 
we wouldn’t have any labor problem”’ is 
a frequent remark of wheat farmers. 
The Industrial Workers take a posi- 
tion in the matter of contracts that is 
exactly opposite to that of trade union- 
ism. The trade unions want agreements 
that will bind employers to specified 
working conditions for a period of time. 
The I. W. W.’s oppose labor contracts. 
“No part of the organization is allowed 
to enter into time contracts with em- 
ployers,”” says Vincent St. John. “No 
terms made with an employer are final. 
All peace, so long as the wage system 
lasts, is only a truce. At any favorable 
opportunity the struggle for more con- 
trol of industry will be resumed.” Dur- 


ing the harvest, the I. W. W.’s carry out 


this principle. If they engage to work 
for a farmer at sixty cents an hour, they 
do not consider themselves bound to 
adhere to that agreement for more than 
a day. It was vigorously insisted by 
their leaders that a true I. W. W. should 
make only verbal agreements which can 
be abrogated by the workers whenever 
they see an opportunity to wrest better 
terms from their employers. ‘“‘Agree- 
ments with employers should be kept 
only so long as it is to the advantage of 
laborers to keep them.” To workers who 
oppose this attitude, as unethical the 
[. W. W.’s have a practical answer—that 
the farmers themselves do not abide by 
their agreements. “Ifa farmer hires you 
for sixty cents and then, because slaves 
hecome plentiful, his neighbor gets men 
for fifty cents your boss will fire you all 
and go to town for a new crew at fifty 
cents. When we are dissatisfied we de- 
mand more money; when he is dissatis- 
fied he fires you and goes out to hire a 
cheaper man.” 

Roosevelt threw his hat in the ring; 
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the I. W. W.’s throw in the harvest wage 
rate. The harvest situation Is one in 
which it is peculiarly easy for wage 
controversies to develop. The harvesters 
come from all over the country; 
particularly large numbers from the 
eastern Mississippi Valley. Every man 
of the hundred thousand “transients” 
hopes for high wages and “a good piece 
of money.” 


in 


When the harvest opens in 
Oklahoma the wages paid are invariably 
lower than thousands of harvesters had 
expected. Then, when central and 
western Kansas begin to cut their grain, 
the rate rapidly jumps to the maximum 
of the year; only to be followed three 
weeks later by a sharp decline as the 
harvest passes into Nebraska. The 
Nebraska and South Dakota harvest 
wages are generally twenty per ‘cent to 
forty per cent below those of Kansas. 
As the North Dakota harvest develops 
the wage again rises but seldom reaches 
the Kansas figure. Within each state 
wages vary, often sharply, from one sec- 
tion of the state to another; and it is 
not uncommon, to find several different 
rates paid within a single county. 

The harvest extends over an area that 
is roughly one thousand miles long (not 
including Canada) and from one hundred 
to three hundred miles wide. It lasts but 
a few weeks in any state, and lures 
thousands of men from distant points 
with hopes of large earnings. The wage 
rates actually paid are unstable, various 
and fluctuating. Over much of the 
wheat belt, especially in the Dakotas 
there is much uncertainty as to what the 
going rate of wage is or should be. 
Naturally, the bargaining sense of both 
employers and employees is stimulated, 
and the situation furnishes an ideal set- 
ting for the I. W. W. program of holding 
out for better wages regardless of what 
wages are offered by the farmers. Many 
wheat farmers and other citizens of the 
wheat belt do not believe it possible for 
the farmers to meet the I. W. W. de- 
mands because “the organization would 
instantly use each concession as a start- 
ing point for new demands.”’ In other 
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words, it is their belief that the real 
objective of the I. W. W.’s is not wages 
but obstruction of the harvest. The 
wage demands constitute the device 
through which they cause harvest hands 
to abstain from working. In this opinion 
the writer concurs in-so-far as the 
I. W. W. leadership is concerned. They 
are interested in the social revolution 
rather than amelioration of the economic 
situation of individuals. But the bulk 
of the membership are primarily inter- 
ested in “a winter stake.”” To them high 
wages and short hours are more impor- 
tant than the revolution. 

The farmers of course dectare that 
they cannot afford to pay such wages. 
This gives the I. W. W.’s double oppor- 
tunity. Skillfully they force the farmer 
to admit that he is a mere cat’s paw of 
“big business,”’ which fixes the price of 
his wheat on the one hand and of the 
manufactured goods he buys on the 
other; then drive home the suggestion 
that his only hope, like labor's, is to 
organize against “‘big business.”” The 
friendliness of the Industrial Workers to 
the Nonpartisan League of North Dakota 
is partly due to their opinion that the 
league represents the first organized re- 
bellion of the wheat farmers against 
“the master class.” 

With the workers they used a different 
argument. It was clearly stated in a 
little circular distributed by thousands 
among the harvesters: 


Listen, friend Reader, you have absolutely 
no business to concern yourself with the af- 
fairs and welfare of your master. If you and 
thousands like vou are starving in some soup 
line next winter, nothing will be said about 
it, and your present boss won't care. 


The farmer's principal complaint 
against the I. W. W.’s is not, however, 
with respect to wages. It is that “they 
won't work or let anyone else work.”’ A 
man with a couple of hundred acres of 
wheat that must be cut and shocked at 
once or be lost by “shattering” can 
hardly fail to be exasperated when he 
sees a hundred men in overalls loafing on 


the streets of a town five miles from | 

farm and not one who will go to wor! 
I was in Lakota, N. D., during {}) 
harvest of 1920 when, with about 15, 
men in town, farmers offering $7.00 » 
day were refused with scorn. In Aber. 
deen, a month earlier 60 cents an hou, 
could not hire a man, though at leas} 
400 were on the streets. Similar inc)- 
dents occur annually in scores of cor- 
munities. In most cases the cause of t}\ 
deadlock is the presence of a lars 
number of I. W. W.’s who fix the way 
to be demanded and persuade or intimi- 
date the other harvesters to insist upon 
that wage. One does not meet many 
harvesters who claim to have actually 
suffered violence, but one meets hiun- 
dreds who admit that they fear thy 
I. W. W.’s too much to “break thi 
scale”’ they set. 

The outcome of such situations is 
various. At Colby in 1921 the 1. W. W's 
were in control of the situation for about 
a week. Approximately 1100 harvesters 
were in town, a majority of whom wer 
farmer boys from Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and eastern Kansas. ‘The 
farmers were offering $4.00 a day, with 
no takers. An impression was current in 
the streets that the I. W. W.’s would 
“get”? anybody who accepted the farm- 
ers’ offer. Though it was generally be- 
lieved that the syndicalism law of 
Kansas made the activities of the 
I. W. W. illegal in Kansas and an injune- 
tion had been issued against them on 
June 24 by the district court of Butler 
county, no serious effort was made by 
the local police to break up the I. W. W. 
control of the local labor supply. Into 
this situation came three special railroad 
police. Guns in hand, they went into the 
jungles, lined up the men there, and 
brought them up to the government! 
employment offices, where they were 
told to get to work or get out—on a 
passenger train. Then began the sorting. 
The southern farmer boys, factory 
workers and others who were “making 
the harvest’’ to work, stepped up imme- 


diately and took work. The others were 
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WITH THE I. W. W. 
marched to the Rock Island depot and 
ver $250.00 worth of tickets sold them 
probably the first tickets that many 
of them had bought during extended 
travels. The men on the streets now 
hevan to come into the employment 
office and get work. Those who did not 
disappeared. Within forty-eight hours 
not more than fifty men were left in 
Colby. At Aberdeen, a similar situation 
was cleared up by rain, which starved 
the hundreds of men in town into either 
vetting work when the weather cleared 
or going on into North Dakota. In 
other communities the farmers, facing 
of their crops, acceded to the 
I. W. W. demands. Some communities 
such as Casselton and Jamestown, N. D., 
endeavor to prevent the I. W. W.’s from 
congregating in numbers in them. At 
Casselton, twenty miles west of Fargo, 
the police do not permit a harvester to 
remain in town more than a day or two 
if he will not accept work at the local 
wage rates. When the midnight freights 
come in a party of police are present to 
look over the newcomers and to sort out 
the men they want. Migrants are not 
permitted to “jungle up” near Cassel- 
ton. Their camps were forcibly broken 
up by the police several years ago. Sur- 
rounded, and suddenly awakened by 
pistol shots, the men sleeping in the 
jungle rushed pell mell into the darkness. 
The police shot their cooking utensils 
full of holes, and have vigilantly pre- 
vented any reopening of the jungle. 
Occasionally the conflict between the 
police and the wobblies takes a turn 
which furnishes the press with interest- 
ing copy and the bystanders’ with 
laughter. At Langdon, N. D., in August 
1921, an organizer named Johnson was 
arrested for interfering with and intimi- 
dating harvest hands. This man and 
seven other I. W. W.’s were working on 
a farm near Callio, and had obtained the 
discharge of five other men on the thresh- 
ing crew who refused to join their 
organization. The five men obtained 
employment on a nearby farm, and 
Johnson went over there and demanded 
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their discharge. His arrest followed. 


About the same time, four other wob- 
blies were arrested as being part of a 


gang who were alleged to have attacked 
four American Legion boys riding on a 
freight train because they would not join 
the organization. 

A large number of I. W. W.’s were 
congregated at Larimore, and threat- 
ened to march over to Langdon and 
force the authorities to free the five men. 
The people of Langdon armed to defend 
their town. All transients in the town 
were rounded up and those carrying red 
cards held under surveillance. And there 
the matter ended—as most of the scares 
in .the wheat belt concerning the 
I. W. W.’s do—with much talk and 
bluster and little performance. At 
Jamestown, during the same season, 
seventy-five wobblies loudly proclaimed 
that they would storm the jail and re- 
lease a comrade under arrest and ended 
their vociferations by returning to the 
jungle for supper. 

A body of men whose life habits are 
characterized by irregularity in employ- 
ment, in place of residence, in kinds of 
work performed, in personal relations; 
who are homeless, jobless, and without 
status, lack the qualities which make a 
group dangerous in conflict. They are 
demoralized by our existing social in- 
stitutions—especially irregular seasonal 
labor—and are themselves a demoraliz- 
ing factor in society. But they are a 
social tragedy rather than a 
menace. They will never be the basis 
upon which social revolution will rest. 

Some North Dakota farmers do not 
manifest the common hostility of their 
toward the I. W. W.’s. One, 
operating a six hundred and forty acre 
farm in central North Dakota, said that 
he had had no trouble with the I. W. W.’s, 
and did not consider them as necessarily 
an evil. “The principles of the I. W. W. 
are all right,” he said, “but the trouble 
is that they cater to the rowdy element 
who would make trouble anyway. They 
(the rowdies) do not really understand 
the organization and its aims. Do not 
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think because a man is a wobbly that he 
is no good.” This man went up to a 
group of harvesters on the streets of 
Devils Lake during the thrashing season 
and said, “Il want seven red-card men” 
and named the wages he would pay. In 
fifteen minutes he had a crew. His only 
requirement was that they must work 
ten hours at the machine. For the rest, 
they could start work when they pleased, 
take whatever time they wished at noon, 
and run the details of the work. “ But,” 
he said, “you can’t mix wobblies and 
non-wobblies. You must have a full 
crew of one or the other. If not, you 
will have trouble.” 

One of the men in the crew “‘soldiered”’ 
and the farmer spoke to their leader 
about it. The crew talked it over and all 
decided to quit. But they went to town 
with the farmer and helped him make up 
a new I. W. W. crew, which stayed with 
him through his thrashing. 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
look upon their organization as “the 
hope of the proletariat.” While the 
writer cannot see that such extensive 
claims are justified, he believes the 
organization has been of some value to 
society in awakening the homeless, mi- 
gratory laborers of the Northwest to a 
desire for a higher economic and social 
status. The “Red” is on a higher social 
level than the unorganized hobo. He 
respects himself, he makes claims for 
himself, he fights for social justice. How- 
ever erroneous his theories, he plays a 
man’s part. At the end of the World 
War, tramps had almost disappeared, 
and the hobo, with steadier work and 
better wages, was leaving the brake 
beams for “the cushions” when travel- 
ing and the jungle for the hotel. The 
last couple of years have again witnessed 
an increase in the number of men “on 
the road” and the resumption of large- 
scale I. W. W. organization work among 
the harvesters. The country has been 
drifting back toward the pre-war situa- 
tion. The writer is hoping that an in- 
creasing volume of steady work in the 


country, combined with restraint wy 
labor supply through continuation of ¢{|,; 
country’s present immigration poli: 
will enable many migratory workers 
especially the youths, to escape from { 
status of the hobo and become men «/ 
established occupations and places oj 
residence. This was what was occurriny 
in 1918 and 1919. When work is plent; 
ful and wages are good the migrator 
laborer has a chance to become 
employe and a citizen instead of a home- 
less migrant. The Industrial Workers of 
the World represent, to most of their 
members, but the expression of a we'l- 
founded discontent. The nation cannot 
avoid what the I. W. W. stands for hy 
forcible suppression of the organization, 
and should not try. It can avoid revoli- 
tionary organizations among the workers 
only by removing the economic and 
social disadvantages that are the source 
of revolutionary discontent. A_plenti- 
tude of steady work which will enalh\: 
many of the men now on the road to 
settle down in some community, will do 
more than any amount of counter 
agitation to check the growth of such 
organizations as the I. W. W. It will 
cause the disappearance of many of our 
hobo laborers into steady employment. 
The reader may ask, “How will the 
farmer ever harvest his crops if the 
migratory laborers disappear or are 
materially reduced in numbers?” We 
reply, “The farmer is not dependent on 
them for his harvest labor supply.” The 
writer obtained data upon the occupa- 
tions of 31,900 harvesters in the 1919, 
1920, and 1921 harvests. More than 
80 per cent of the entire number were 
men of definite occupations and places 
of residence. They were farmers, farm 
hands, factory workers, mechanics, city 
laborers of various kinds, and students. 
The farmer’s principal dependence for 
harvest labor to-day is the industrial 
labor supply of the cities, not the foot- 
loose migratory laborers. The disap- 
pearance of the hobo laborer would not 
complicate the farmers’ problems. 
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T was late that evening before Tom 

found an opportunity to ask Miss 
Padley, who kept what the inn-club 
knew as the office, the name of the guest 
who had questioned him so closely. 
Miss Padley was a red-haired, freckled 
virl, putting herself through Radcliffe. 
Unused to clerical work, she was tired. 
When Tom put his query she gazed up 
at him vacantly, before she could collect 
her wits. 

“The name of the gentleman who left 
this afternoon?” She called to Ella, one 
of the waitresses, in her second year at 
Wellesley. “* What Ella? I 
forget.” 

As the house was closing for the night 
some informality was possible. Ella 
sauntered up. 

“What was what?” 

Tom’s question was repeated. 

“Qh, that was the great Henry T. 
Whitelaw. Big banker. Partner in 
Meek and Brokenshire’s. ‘They say 
that he and a few other bankers could 
stop the war if they liked, by holding 
back the cash. Don’t believe it. War’s 
And, say! He was the father 
of that Whitelaw baby there used to be 
all the talk about.” 

Miss Padley looked up, her cheek 
resting on her hand. “You don’t say! 
Gee, I wish I’d known that. I'd ’a 
looked at him a little closer.” She 
turned her tired greenish eyes toward 
Tom. “Your name is Whitelaw, too, 
isn’t it?” 

He grinned nervously. “My name is 


was it, 


too big. 


e, The Wild Olive, etc. 


Whitelaw, too, only, like the lady's 
maid whose name was Shakespeare but 
was no relation to the play-actor of that 
name, I don’t belong to the banking 
branch of the family.” 

Ella exclaimed, as one who makes a 
discovery. “But, Siegfried, you look as 
if vou did. Doesn’t he, Blanche? Look 
at lis eyebrows. They're just like the 
banker man’s.” 

“Oh, DTve looked at them often 
enough,” Miss Padley returned wearily. 
“Got his mustaches stuck on in the 
wrong place. I’m off.” 

Yawning, she shut her ledger, closed 
an open drawer, and rose. But Ella, a 
dark little thing, kept her snappy black 
eyes on Tom. 

“You do look like him, Siegfried. I'd 
put in a claim if I were you. I’m single, 
you know, and I’ve always admired you. 
Think of the romance it would make if 
the Whitelaw baby took home as his 
bride a poor but honest working girl!” 

Dodging Ella’s chaff, Tom escaped to 
the garage. It was queer how the 
Whitelaw baby haunted him. Honey!— 
Ella!—and the Whitelaw baby’s own 
father! 

But the haunting stopped. Neither 
Ella nor Miss Padley took it as more 
than a passing pleasantry, forgotten 
with the morning. The tall man who 
had asked him questions never came 
back again. The rest of the summer 
went by with but one little incident to 
remain in his memory. 

It was a very little incident. Walking 
one day in the road that ran round the 
lake, he came face to face with Hildred 
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Ansley. She had grown since the pre- 
vious winter, a little in height, and more 
in an indefinable development. She was 
fifteen now; but, always older than her 
age, she was more like seventeen or 
eighteen. Her formed manner, her de- 
cided mind, her “grown-up” choice of 
words, made her already something of 
that finished entity for which we have 
only the word lady. Ella had said of her 
that at twenty she would look like forty, 
and at forty continue to look like twenty. 
Tom thought that this might be true— 
an early fullness of womanhood, but a 
long one. 

She had been playing tennis, and 
swung her racket as she came along. He 
was sorry for this direct encounter, since 
she might find it awkward; but when 
she waved her racket to him, it was clear 
that she did not. She felt perhaps the 
more independent, released from her 
mother’s supervision and the inn. Her 
smile, something in her way of pausing 
in the read, an ease of manner beyond 
analysis, put them both on the plane on 
which their acquaintance had begun. 
The slanting yellowish-brown eyes to- 
gether with the faint glimmer of a smile 
heightened that air of mystery which 
had always made her different from 
other girls. 

“How have you been getting along?” 

He said he had been doing very well. 

“How have you liked the job?” 

“Fine! 
me.” 

* Everybody likes you. All the same, 
I hope, if they ask you to come back 
next vear, that—you won't.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, just—because!” 

Slipping away, she left him with the 
summer’s second memory. She hoped 
he wouldn’t take the place again—be- 
cause! Because—what? Could she 
have meant what he thought she must 
have meant? Was it possible that she 
didn’t like to see him in a situation 
something like a servant’s? Though he 
never again, during all the rest of the 
summer, had so much speech with her 


Everybody’s been nice to 


alone, it gave him a hint to turn over 
in his mind. 

Driving the car back to Boston, after 
the inn-club had closed, he saw Maisie 
for the last time that year. Uncertain 
of his hours, he had been unable to ar- 
range to have her meet him, and so 
looked her up in her home. A small 
wooden house, once stained a dark red, 
weather-worn now to a reddish-dun, it 
stood on the outskirts of the town. In 
a weedy back-yard, redeemed from ugli- 
ness by the flaming of a maple tree, 
Maisie was pinning newly washed 
clothes to a clothes-line stretched be- 
tween the back door and a post. Two 
children, a boy of six and a girl of eight, 
were tumbling about with a pup. At 
sound of the stopping of the car in the 
roadway in front of the house Maisie 
turned, a clothes-pin held lengthwise in 
her mouth. Even with her sleeves 
rolled up and her hair in wisps, she 
couldn’t be anything but pretty. 

She came and sat beside him in the 
car, the children and the pup staring up 
at them in wonder. 

**Gee, I wish he’d get married; but I 
daresay he won't for ever so long. Mar- 
ried to the bottle, that’s what he is. It 
was six years after my mother died be- 
fore he took on the last one. That's 
what makes me so much older than the 
four kids. All the same I’d beat it if 
you'd take a shofer’s job and settle 
down. I’m not bound to stay here and 
make myself a slave.” 

It was the burden of all Maisie’s rea- 
soning, and he had to admit its justice. 
He was asking her to wait a long four 
vears before he could give her a home. 
It would have been more preposterous 
than it was if among poor people, amony 
poor young people especially, a long 
courtship, with marriage as a vague ful- 


fillment, were not general. Any such 


man as she was likely to get would have 
to toil and save, and save and toil, be- 
fore he could pay for the few sticks of 
furniture they would need to set up 
Never having thought 
of anything else, she was the more pa- 
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tient now; but patient with a strain of 
rebellion against Tom’s whim for edu- 
cation. 

She cried when he left her; he almost 
cried himself, from a sense of his im- 
potence to take her at once from a life 
of drudgery. The degree to which he 
loved her seemed to be secondary now 
to her helpless need of him. True, he 
could get a job as chauffeur and make a 
hundred dollars a month to begin with. 
To Maisie that would be riches; but a 
hundred and fifty a month would then 
become his lifelong limit and ambition. 
Even to save Maisie now he couldn’t 
bring himself to sacrifice not merely his 
future but her own. Once he was 
‘through college,” it seemed to him that 
the treasures of the world would lie 


open. 

Arrived in Grove Street, he found one 
new condition which made his return 
Honey, who, for the sake of 
economy, had occupied a hall-bedroom 
through the summer, had reserved an- 


easier. 


other, on the floor above, for Tom. The 
relief from the sharing of one big room 
amounted to a sense of luxury. 

On the other hand, Honey, for the 
first time since Tom had known him, 
was moody and tired. He was not ill; 
he was only less cast-iron than he used 
to be. He found it harder to go to work 
in the morning; he was more spent 
when he came back at night, as if some 
inner impulse of virility was wearing it- 
self out. The war worried him. The 
fact that old England had met a foe 
whom she couldn’t walk over at once dis- 
turbed his ideas as to the way in which 
the foundations of the world had been 
laid. 

“Anything can happen now, kid,”’ he 
declared, in discussing the English re- 
treat from Mons. “Haven't felt so bad 
since the bloody cop give me the whack 
with his club what put out me eye. If 
Englishmen has to turn tail before Ger- 
mans, well, what next?” 

But to Tom’s suggestions that he 
should go to Canada and enlist in the 
British army Honey was as _ stone. 
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“You're too young. Y'ain’t got yer 
growth. I don’t care what no one says. 
War is for men. Yer first business, and 
yer last business, and yer only business, 
is yer eddication.” 

It must be admitted that Tom agreed 
with him. He had no longing to go to 
war. Europe was far away while life 
was near. Education, Maisie, the future, 
had the first claim on him. It began to 
occur to him that even Honey had a 
claim on him, now that he was not so 
vigorous as he used to be. 

There were other interests to make 
war remote. On returning to town, 
after a summer amid the spaciousness, 
beauty, and comfort which the few 
could give themselves, he was oppressed 
by the privations of the many. Never 
before had he thought of them. He had 
taken Grove Street for granted. He had 
taken it for granted that life was hard 
and crowded and bitter and cold and 
ugly, and couldn’t be anything else. 
Now he had seen for himself that it 
could be easy and beautiful and healthy. 
True, he had always known that there 
were rich people as well as poor people; 
but never before had he been close 
enough to the rich to see their luxuries 
in detail. The contrasts in the human 
scheme of things having thus come home 
to him, he was moved to a distressed 
wondering. 

What brought these differences about? 
If all the rich were industrious and good, 
while all the poor were idle and extrava- 
gant, he could have understood it better. 
But it wasn’t so. The rich were often 
idle and extravagant, and didn’t suffer. 
The poor were nearly always industrious 
—they couldn’t be anything else—and 
were as good as they had leisure to be, 
but suffered from something all the time. 
How could this injustice be endured? 
What was to be done about it? Wasn’t 
it everybody’s duty to try to right such 
a wrong? 

Because he had only now become 
aware of it, he supposed that nobody but 
the Slav and Jewish agitators had been 
aware of it before. Louisburg Square, 
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and all that element in the world which 
Louisburg Square represented, could 
never have thought of it. If it had, it 
couldn’t have slept at night in its bed. 
That it should lie snug and soft and 
warm while all the rest of the world—at 
least a good three-fourths—lay cold and 
hard and hungry, must be out of the 
question. If the rich people only knew! 
It was strange that someone hadn’t told 
them. What were the newspapers and 
the governments and the churches doing 
that they weren’t ringing with protests 
against this fundamental evil? 

More than ever Honey’s rebellion 
against the lor of proputty seemed to 
him based on some principle he couldn’t 
trace. Honey was doubtless all wrong; 
and yet the other thing was just as 
wrong as Honey. He started him talk- 
ing on the subject as they strolled to 
their dinner that evening. 

“Seems as if this “ere old human race 
didn’t have no spunk. Yer can put any- 
thing over on them, and they'll ’ardly 
lift a kick. It’s like as if they was hyp- 
nertized. Them as has got everything is 
hypnertized into thinkin’ they’ve a right 
to it; and them as have got nothink ‘Il 
let theirselves believe as nothink is all 
that belongs to ’em. Comes 0’ most 0’ 
the world bein’ orthodocks. Lord love 
yer, I'd rather think for meself if it 
landed me ten months out’n every 
twelve in jail, than have two thousand 
a vear and yet be an old tabby-orthodock 
what never had a mind.” 

They were seated at the table in Mrs. 
Turtle’s basement dining-room, when, 
looking up and down the double row of 
guests, Honey whispered, ‘ Tabby-or- 
thodocks—all of *em.” 

At his sixteen or eighteen fellow- 
mealers Tom looked with a new vision. 
With the aid of Honey’s epithet he could 
them. Mostly men, they sat 
bowed, silent, futile, gulping down their 
coarse food with no pretense at soften- 
ing the animal processes of eating. 
These, too, he had hitherto taken for 
granted. In all the months they had 
“mealed” at Mrs. Turtle’s- 
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they had “mealed”’ at similar establis}- 
ments in Grove Street—he had looked 
on them, and on others of their kind, as 
the norm of humanity. Now he saw 
something wrong in them, without know- 
ing what it was. 

“What's the matter with them?” he 
asked of Honey, as they went back across 
Grove Street to Mrs. Danker’s. 

Honey’s reply was standardized. 
Bein’ orthodocks. Not thinkin’ for 
theirselves. Not usin’ the mind as Gord 
give ’em. Believin’ what other blokes 
told ’em, and stoppin’ at that. I say, 
Kiddy! Don’t yer never go for to for- 
get that yer'll get farther in the world 
by bein’ wrong the way yer thinks yer- 
self than by bein’ right the way some 
other feller tells yer.” 

Having reached their own house, they 
stood, each with a foot on the doorstep, 
while Tom smoked a cigarette and 
Honey enlarged on his philosophy. 

“I don’t believe as Gord put us into 
this world to be right not ’arf so much 
as what He done it so as we'd find out 
for ourselves what’s right and what's 
wrong. One right thing as yer’ve found 
out for yerself ‘Il make yer more of a 
man than fifty as yer’ve took on trust. 
Look at ’em in there!” He nodded 
backward toward Mrs. Turtle’s. 
“'They’ve all took everythink on trust, 
and see what it’s made of *em. Whoever 
says, ‘I’m an orthodock, and I’m goin’ 
to live and die an orthodock,’ is like the 
guy in the Bible as was bound ‘and and 
foot with grave-clothes. My genius was 
always for thinkin’ things out for me- 
self; and look at me to-day!” 

It was another discovery to Tom that 
Honey felt proud and happy in his ac- 
complishment. Honey to Tom was a 
machine for doing heavy work. He was 
a drudge, and a dray-horse. He was 
shut out from the higher, the more spir- 
itual, activities. But here was Honey 
himself content, and in a measure 
exultant. 

“Been wrong in a lot o’ things I have; 
but I’ve found it out for meself. I ain’t 
sorry for what I’ve did. It’s learned me. 
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There ain’t a old jug I’ve been in, in 
Kngland or the State o’ New York, that 
didn’t learn me somethink. I see now 
that | was wrong. But I see, too, that 
them as tried and sentenced me wasn’t 
right. When they repents of the sins 
what their lors and gover’ments and 
churches has committed against this old 
world, Pll repent o’ the sins [ve com- 
mitted against them.” 

This ability to stand alone, mentally 
at least, against all religion and society, 
was, as Tom saw it, the secret of Honey's 
independence. He might have been a 
rogue, a burglar, a convict; and yet he 
Was a man, as the orthodocks at Mrs. 
Turtle’s were not, and never had been, 
men. Having allowed themselves to be 
hammered into subjection by what 
Honey called lors, gover’ments, and 
churches, in subjection they had been 
trapped, and never could get out again. 
There was something about Honey that 
was strong and free. 


XXX 

To make himself strong and free was 
Tom Whitelaw’s ruling motive through 
the winter which preceded his going to 
Harvard. He must be a man, not merely 
in physical vigor, but in mental inde- 
pendence. Convinced that he was in 
what he called a rotten world, a world 
of rotten customs built on a rotten foun- 
dation, he saw it as a task to learn to 
pick his way amid the rottenness. To 
rebel, but keep his rebellion as steam 
with which to drive his engine, not as 
something to let off in futile raging 
against established convictions, was a 
hint of Honey’s by which he profited. 

“It don’t do yer no good to kick so as 
they can ketch and jump on you. I’ve 
tried that. And it ain’t no good to jaw. 
Tried that too. If the uninherited was 
anythink but a bunch o” simps you 
might be able to rouse ’em. But they 
ain't. All yer can do is to shut yer 
mouth and live. Yer'll live harder and 
surer with yer mouth shut. Yer’ll live 
truer too, just as yer'll shoot straighter 


when yer ain’t talkin’ and _fidgit 
about. Don’t believe what no judge 
gov’nor or bishop says to yer just |) 
cause he says it; but don’t let em ki 
as yer don’t believe it, because they 
hoodoo you with their whim-whan 
Awful glad they'll be, both Church a: 
State, to ruin the man what don’t |} 
lieve the way they tell him to.” 

On the eve of manhood Tom thought 
more highly of Honey than he had whe: 
a few years younger. Having judged 
him drugged by work, he found that lie 
had ideas of his own, however mistaken 
they might be. However mistaken the 
might be, they had at least produced one 
guiding principle: to keep your mouth 
shut and live! Taking his notes about 
life, as he did through the following 
winter, he made them according to this 
counsel. 

The outstanding feature of the season 
was the development of something like a 
real friendship with Guy Ansley. Hith- 
erto the two young men had backed and 
filled; but in proportion as Tom grew 
more sure of himself the weaker fellow 
clung to him. He clung in his own way: 
but he clung. He was the patron. Tom 
was the fine young chap he had taken « 
fancy to and was helping along. 

“Tm awful democratic that way 
Whole lot of fellows ‘Il think they’ve jus! 
got to go with their own gang. Doo 
little and Pray’s is full of that sort of 
bunk. The Doolittle and Pray spirit 
they call it. I call it fluff. If I like a 
fellow I stick by him, no matter what 
he is. Id just as soon go round with 
you as with the stylishest fellow on the 
Back Bay. Social position don’t mean 
anything to me. Of course I know it’s 
very nice to have it; but if a fellow 
hasn’t got it, why, I don’t care, not so 
long as he’s a sport.” 

“Keep your mouth shut and live,” 
Tom reminded himself. He liked Guy 


Ansley well enough. He was at least a 
fellow of his own age, with whom he 
could be franker than had been possible 
with Maisie, and who would understand 
him in ways in which Honey never 
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could. With the difference made by ten 
vears In his point of view, he discussed 
with Guy the same sort of subjects, sex, 
religion, profession, vices, politics, that 
he had talked over with Bertie Tollivant. 
\lerely to hear their own voices on these 
themes eased the adolescent turmoil in 
their brains. 

Hildred Ansley, having entered Miss 
Winslow’s school as a boarder, was im- 
mured as in a convent. Her absence 
made it the easier for Tom to run in and 
out of the Ansley house on the missions, 
secret and important, which boys create 
among themselves. Guy had a set of 
maps by which you could follow the ebb 
ind flow on the battlefront. Guy had a 
installation with which you 
could listen in on messages not meant 
for you. Guy had skis, and bought an- 
ther pair for Tom so that they could 
tramp together on the Fenway. Guy 
had a runabout which Tom taught him 
to drive. Guy had tickets for any play 
or concert he chose to attend, and in- 
vited Tom to go along with him. 

Doubtful at first, Mrs. Ansley came 
round to view the acquaintance almost 
without misgiving. 

“T think you're a steady boy, aren’t 
you?” she asked of Tom one day, when 
finding him alone. 

Tom smiled. “I don’t get much 
chance, ma’am, to be anything else.” 

Lacking a sense of humor, Mrs. Ansley 
was literal. 

‘I don’t like you to say that. It 
sounds as if when you do get the chance 

But perhaps you'll know better by 
that time. It’s something I hope Guy 
will help you to see in return for all the 

well, the physical protection you give 
him.” 

“Oh, but, ma’am, I 

“That'll do. I know my boy is brave. 
But I know too that he’s not very 
strong, and to have a great fellow like 
you, used to roughing it—It reminds me 


wireless 


of the big Cossack who always goes 


round with the little Tsarevitch. Not 
that Guy is as young as that, but he’s 
been tenderly brought up.” 


387 
“Oh, mother, give us a rest!” Guy 
had rushed into his flowered room from 
whatever errand had taken him away. 
“If L have been tenderly brought up, 
I'm as tough to-day as any mucker 
down where Tom lives.” 

“The dear boy!” 

She smiled at Tom, as at one who like 
herself understood this extravagance, 
moving away with the stately lilt that 
made her skirts flounce up and down. 

“It’s Hildred that’s sicking the old 
lady on to her little song and dance in 
your favor,” Guy declared, when they 
had the room to themselves again. 
* Hildred likes you. Always has. She's 
democratic too, just like me. Once let 
a fellow be a sport and Hildred wouldn't 
care what he was socially.” 

“Keep your mouth shut and live,” 
became ‘Tom’s daily — self-adjuration. 
That Guy sincerely liked him he was 
sure, and this in itself meant much to 
him. The patronage could be smiled 
away. If he and his mother failed in 
tact they gave him much in compensa- 
tion. In their house he was getting ac- 
customed to certain small usages which 
at first had overawed him. Space didn't 
dwarf him any more, nor beauty strike 
him spellbound. He was so courteous 
to Pilcher that Pilcher, returning defer- 
ence for deference, had once or twice 
called him “sir.” The plays to which 
Guy took him were a long step in his 
education; the music they heard to- 
gether released a whole new range in his 
emotions. 

He discovered that Guy was what ts 
commonly called musical. He played 
the piano not badly; he knew something 
of the classics, of the great romanticists, 
of the moderns. Back of the library was 
a music room, and when other occupa- 
tions palled, there Guy would play and 
explain, while Tom sat listening and en- 
joying. Guy liked explaining; it showed 
his superiority. Tom liked to learn. To 
know the difference between Mozart and 
To 
have the cabalistic names of Wagner and 
Debussy, which he had often seen in 


Beethoven was a stage in progress. 
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newspapers, spring to significance was an 
initiation into mysteries. 

So with work, with sports, with amuse- 
ments, the winter sped by, bringing a 
sense of an expanding life. He had one 
main care: Maisie was more unhappy. 
Her appeals to him to throw up college, 
to become a chauffeur and marry her, 
increased in urgency. 

He had come to the point of seeing 
that his engagement to Maisie was a bit 
of folly. If Honey were to learn of it, 
or the Ansleys but he hoped to 
keep it secret till he won a position in 
which he could be free of censure. Once 
with an income to support a wife, his 
mistakes and sufferings would be his own 
business. In proportion as life opened 
up it was easy for him to face trouble 
cheerfully. 

May had come round, and by keep- 
ing his birthday on the fifth of March, 
he was now more than eighteen. On a 
Saturday morning when there was no 
school to attend he and Guy had lin- 
gered on the roof of the Ansley house 
after their task with the wireless appa- 
ratus was over. Looking across the 
river toward Cambridge, where one big 
tower marked the site of Harvard, they 
were speculating on the new step in 
manhood they would take in the follow- 
ing October. 

Pilcher’s old heac aypeared through 
the skylight to inform Mr. Guy that 
lunch was waiting. Madam wished him 
to come down. 

“Where is she?” 

“She's in the dining room, Mr. Guy.” 

“Get along, Tom. I'll be ready with 
the runabout at two. You won’t be late, 
will you?” 

Tom said he would not be late, follow- 
ing Pilcher through the skylight and 
down the several flights of stairs. He 
was eager to slip out the front door with- 
out encountering Mrs. Ansley. Mrs. 
Ansley was eager not to encounter him. 
With lunch on the table, it would be awk- 
ward not to ask him to sit down; and to 
ask him to sit down would be out of the 
question. It would be just like Guy... 


And then Guy did what was just | 
him. “Mother,” he called out, pufl 
down the last of the staircases, “ 
can’t Tom have lunch with us? He’s , 
to be back here at two anyway. H.'s 
coming out with me in the runabou 

Tom was doing his best to turn 
knob of the front door. “Could: 
Guy,” he whispered back, shaking |i, 
head violently. “Got to beat it.” 

In reality he was running away. ‘lo 
sit at the table with Mrs. Ansley, and 
be served by Pilcher, required a know!- 
edge of etiquette he did not possess. 

“Mother, grab him,” Guy insisted. 
“He might as well stay, mightn’t he?” 

Reluctantly Mrs. Ansley appeared in 
the doorway. In so far as she could ever 
be vexed with Guy, she was vexed. “If 
Whitelaw’s got to go, dear—”’ 

“He hasn’t got to go, have you, Tom? 
He don’t have a home to toe the line at. 
He just picks up his grub wherever le 
ean get it.” 

To such an appeal it was impossible 
to be wholly deaf. “Oh, then, if White- 
law chooses to stay with us—” 

“Oh, I couldn't, ma’am,”’ Tom cried, 
hurriedly. “* Ive got to—” 

But Guy, who had now reached the 
floor of the hall, caught him by the arm. 
“Oh, come along in. It can’t hurt us. 
The old lady’s just as democratic as 
Hildred and me.” 

Mrs. Ansley was overborne; © she 
couldn’t help herself. Tom also was 
overborne, finding it easier to vield than 
to rebel. There being but three places 
laid at the table, one of which was re- 
served for Mr. Ansley in case he came 
home for luncheon, Pilcher set a fourth. 

“Will vou sit there, Whitelaw?” 

“Oh, mother, call him Tom. He isn’t 
a chauffeur, not when he’s in town here.” 

If anyone but Guy had put her in this 
situation Mrs. Ansley would have 
deemed it due to herself to sail from the 
room. As it was, she endeavored to 
humor the boy, to keep Tom in his place. 
and to rescue the dignity which had 
never yet sat down at table with a 
servant. 


di 














‘“T’m sure there’s no harm in being a 


wuiffeur. Im the last person in the 

irld to say so, dependent on chauf- 
feurs as IT am. Besides, we knew, of 

urse, that some of the young people 
helping us at the inn-club were studying 
in colleges, and that they didn’t mean 
to stay in those positions permanently.” 
grew arch. “But I’m not demo- 
cratic, Mr. Whitelaw. Guy knows I’m 
not. He’s 
perfectly aware that I consider democ- 
racy a failure. There never 
vreater fallacy than that all men were 
born free and equal. As to freedom I'm 
indifferent; but I’ve never pretended 
that any Tom, Dick, or Harry was my 
equal, and I never shall.” 

“You don’t mean this Tom, do you, 
old lady?” 

“Now, Guy! Isn’t he a tease, Mr. 
Whitelaw? But I do believe in equality 
of opportunity. That seems to me one 
of the glories of our country. So many 
of our great men have come from the 
very humblest origin. And if we can do 
anything to help them along—with Guy 
that’s an obsession. If it’s a fault I say 
it’s a good fault. Better to err on that 
side, L always think, than to see some one 
achieve the big thing, and know that 
you had no share in it when you might 
have had. That’s shepherd’s pie, Mr. 
Whitelaw. We have very simple lunches 
hecause Mr. Ansley doesn’t always come 
home, and in any case his meal is his 
dinner.” 

She rambled on because Guy was too 
busy with his food to help her, and Tom 
too terrified. He was sorry not merely 
for himself, but for her. Compelled to 
admit him to breaking bread with her, 
she must feel as if he had been forced on 
her in her dressing room. As a matter 
of fact, he admired the way in which she 
was carrying it off. Long ago, having 


She 
It’s his way of teasing me. 


Was a 


divined her as taking her inherited po- 
sition in Boston as a kind of sanctifying 
aura, shrinking from unauthorized ap- 
proach like a sensitive plant from a 
touch, she reminded him of an anecdote 
of Queen 


he had somewhere read 
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Victoria. The Queen was holding a 
council. Present at it among others was 
a statesman sitting for the first time as 
a member of the cabinet. Obliged at a 
given moment to carry a paper from one 
side of the table to the other, this gen- 
tleman back of the Queen’s 
chair, accidentally grazing it with his 
hand. The Queen shuddered and 
shrank away. The touching merely of 
the chair was a violation of majesty. 
“He won't do,” she whispered to the 
prime minister. He didn’t He 
passed not only into political but into 
Tom recalled the in- 
cident as he tried to choke down his 
shepherd’s pie. He was the unhappy 
statesman. He wouldn’t do. Amiable 
as Mrs. Ansley tried to make herself, he 
knew how she was suffering. He was 
suffering himself. 

And in on his suffering, to make it 
worse, bustled Mr. Ansley. Throwing 
his hat and gloves on a settle in the hall, 
he shot into the dining room at once. 
He was a man who shot, sharply, di- 
rectly, rather than one who walked. 
Tom stood up. 

“Sorry I’m so late, Sunshine- His 
eye fell on Tom. “Oh, how-d’ye-do? 
Seen you before, haven't 12) Oh! Oh!” 
The exclamations were of surprise and 
a little pain. “Why, you’re the young 
fellow who ran the station car for us.” 

Mrs. Ansley intervened as one who 
pacifies. “‘He’s going out with Guy at 
two o'clock, to help him run the run- 
about.” 

“Help me run it! 
talk as if 

“And Guy couldn’t let him go off 
without anything to eat.” 

“Quite so! quite so!” Mr. Ansley 
agreed. “‘Glad to see you. Sit down.” 
He helped himself to the shepherd’s pie 
which Pilcher passed again. “Let me 
What was it your name was?” 

Tom sat down again. ‘Whitelaw, 
sir.” 

“Oh, yes; soit was. You're the same 
Whitelaw who's been running about this 
winter and spring with Guy. Quite so! 


passed 


do. 


social oblivion. 


Why, mother, you 


see! 
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quite so! Oh, and by the way, Sunshine, 
speaking of Whitelaw, Henry looked in 
on me this morning. Ran over from 
New York about some business cropped 
up since the sinking of the Lusitania.” 
* How is he?” 
Lost several 
intimate friends on the ship, besides 


“Seems rather worried. 


which the old question seems to be pop- 
ping up again.” 

Mrs. Ansley sighed. “Oh, dear! I 
hope they'll not be dragged through all 
that with another of their foolish clues. 
| thought it was over.” 

“a Eleonora. But you 
know how Henry feels about it. Got it 
Pity, IT call it, after 
how many vears is it?” 

Mrs. Ansley computed. 
while we were on 
Don’t you remember? 


over for 
on the brain. 


“Tt 
our honeymoon. 
We read it in the 
paper at Montreal, after we'd come from 
Niagara Falls. That was the fifteenth 
of May, and Harry had been stolen on 
the tenth.” 

Tom felt a queer sick sinking of the 
heart. The tenth of May was the last 
of the three dates his mother had fixed 
as his birthday. She had told him, too, 
that the day when he was born was one 


was 


on which the nursemaids were in the 
Park, and the lilacs had been in bloom. 
Why this specification? If, as she had 
informed him at other times, he was 
born in The Bronx, where Gracie also 
had been born, why the reference to the 
Park and nursemaids, five miles away? 
He listened avidly. 

“Tow old would that make him if he 
were living now?” 

Again Mrs. Ansley reckoned. “‘Some- 
thing over nineteen. I’ve forgotten just 


how months he 


many was when he 
disappeared.” 
Tom was reassured. He was only 


eighteen; he was positive of that. He 
couldn’t have nineteen without 
ever suspecting it. Mr. Ansley con- 
tinued. 

**Seems to me a great mistake to bring 
him back now, even if they found him. 
A lumbering fellow of nineteen, practi- 


| een 
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cally a man, with probably the low: 
associations.” 

* That's what Onora feels. She’s to 
me so. She couldn’t go through 
Even if he isn’t dead in fact, he’s de: 
to them.” 

“Henry feels that, of course. I! 
doesn’t deny it. He doesn’t want hin 
back—not now. At the same tin 
when any new will o’ the wisp starts uj) 
he can’t help feeling—” 


Tom was back in his little hall bed 
room, after the run in the car with Guy, 
before he had time to think these scraps 
The details for 
which he had to render an account were, 
first, his sickening sense of dread on 
learning that the Whitelaw baby had 
been stolen on the tenth of May, and, 
then, his relief that the child, if now 
alive, would be nineteen years of age. 


of conversation over. 


These sensations or emotions, whatever 
they might be called, had been inde- 
pendent of his will. What did they por- 
tend? Why was he frightened in the 
one case, and in the other comforted? 

He didn’t know. That he didn’t 
know was the only decision he could 
reach. Were the impossible ever to 
come true, were the parents of the 
Whitelaw baby ever, no matter how un- 
willingly, to claim him as their son, the 
advantages to him would be obvious. 
Why then did he hate the idea? What 
was it in him that cried out, and pleaded 
not to be forsaken? 

He didn’t know. 


XXXI 

Luckily the questions raised that day 
died out like a false alarm. With no 
further mention of the Whitelaw baby, 
he graduated from the Latin School. 
passed his exams at Harvard, and spent 
the summer as second in command of a 
boys’ camp in a part of New Hampshire 
remote from the inn-club and_ the 
Ansleys. October found him a fresh- 
man. The new life was beginning. 

He had slept his first night in his bed- 
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“GET UP, I TELL YOU” 
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room in Gore Hall, where his quarters 
had been appointed. He had met the 
three fellow-freshmen with whom he 
was to share a sitting room. The sitting 
room was on the ground floor in a corner, 
looking out on the Embankment and the 
Charles. Never having had, since he 
left the Quidmores, a place in which to 
work better than the narrow squalid 
room at the end of a narrow squalid hall, 
bis joy in this new decency of living was 
naive to the point of childishness. He 
spent in that retreat, during the first 
twenty-four hours, every minute not oc- 
cupied with duties. Because he was glad 
of the task, his colleagues had left to 
him as much of the job of arranging the 
furniture as he would assume. 

On the second day of his residence he 
was on his knees, behind his desk, pulling 
at a rug that had been wrinkled up. His 
zeal could bear nothing not neat, straight, 
adjusted. The desk was heavy, the rug 
stubborn. When a rap sounded on the 
door he called out, ““Come in!” looking 
up above the edge of the desk only when 
the door had been opened and closed. 

A lady, dignified, a little portly, was 
stepping into the room, with the brisk 
air of one who had a right there. As she 
had been motoring, she was wreathed in 
a dark green veil, which partially hid 
her features. Peeling off a gauntlet, she 
glanced round the room, after a first 
vlance at Tom. 

“I’m so sorry to be late, Tad. That 
stupid Patterson lost his way. He’s a 
very good driver, but he’s no sense of 
direction. Why, where’s the picture? 
You said you had had it hung.” 

Her tone was crisp and staccato. In 
her breath there was the syncopated halt 
which he afterward came to associate 
with the actress, Mrs. Fiske. She might 
be nervous; or she might suffer from the 
heart. 

For the first few seconds he was too 
agitated to know exactly what to do. 
He had been looked at and called Tad 
again, this time probably by Tad’s 
mother. He rose to his height of six 
feet two. The lady started back. 


“Why, what have you been doing 
yourself? What are you standing 
What makes you so tall?” 

“Tm afraid there’s some mista! 
ma’am.” 

She broke in with a kind of petulan 
“Oh, Tad, no nonsense! I’m. tir 
I’m not in the mood for it.” 

Both gauntlets peeled off, she flu: 
them on the desk. With a motion 
rapid as her speech she stepped toward 
a window and looked out over. the 
Embankment. 

“It’s going to be noisy and dusty for 
you here. The stream of cars 
incessant.”” 

Being now beyond the desk, she 
caught the fullness of his stature. He: 
left hand went up with a startled move 
ment. She gave a little gasp. 

“Oh! You frightened me. 
not standing on anything.” 

“No, ma’am,I.. .” 

“T asked for Mr. Whitelaw’s room. 
They told me to come to number 
twenty-eight.” 

Making her way out, she kept looking 
back at him in terror. When he hurried 
to open the door for her, she waved him 
away. Everything she did and said was 
rapid, staccato, and peremptory. 

“You've forgotten your gloves, 
ma’am.” 

He reached them with a stretch of his 
arm. ‘Taking them from him, she still 
kept her eyes on his face. 

“No! You don’t look like him. | 
thought you did. I was wrong. It’s 
only the—the eyes—and the eyebrows.” 

She was gone. He closed the door 
upon her. Dropping into an armchair 
by the window, he stared out on a wide 
low landscape, with a double procession 
of motor cars in the foreground, and a 
river in the middle distance. 

So this was the woman who had lived 
through the agony of a stolen child! He 
tried to recall what Honey had told him 
of the tragedy. He remembered the 


You're 


house which five years earlier Honey had 
taken him to see; he remembered the 
dell with the benches and the lilacs. 
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This woman’s child had been wheeled 
out there one morning—and had van- 
She had had to bear being told 
of the fact. She had gone through the 
minutes when the mind couldn’t credit 
it. She had known fear, frenzy, hope, 


ished. 


suspense, disappointment, discourage- 
ment, despair, and lassitude. In self- 
defense, in sheer inability of the human 
spirit to endure more than it hasendured, 
she had thrown round her a hardlittle 
shell of refusal to hear of it again. She 
resented the reminder. She was pricked 
toa frantic excitement by a mere chance 
resemblance to the image of what the 
lost little boy might have become. 

\ chance resemblance! He under- 
It was all there was. 
He himself was the son of Theodore and 
Lucy Whitelaw. At least he thought 
her name was Lucy. Not till he had 
heen required to give the rames of his 
parents for some school record did it 
occur to him that he didn’t positively 
know. She had always been “ Mudda.”’ 
He hadn’t needed another name. After 
she had gone there had been no one to 
supply him with the facts he had not 
learned before. Even the Theodore 
would have escaped him had it not been 
for that last poignant scene, when she 


scored the words. 


stood before the officer and gave a name 

Mrs. Theodore Whitelaw! Why not? 
There were more Whitelaws than one. 
There was no monopoly of the name in 
the family that had lost the child. 

He didn’t often consciously think of 
her nowadays. The memory was not 
merely too painful; it was too de- 
structive of the things he was trying to 
cherish. He had impulses rather than 


ideals, in that impulses form themselves 


more spontaneously; and all his im- 
pulses were toward rectitude. It was 
not a chosen standard; neither was it 
imposed upon him from without, unless 
it was in some vague general direction 
of the spirit received while at the Tolli- 
vants. He didn’t really think of it. He 
took it as a matter of course. He 
couldn’t be anything but what he was, 


and there was an end of it. But all his 
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attempts to get a working concept of 
himself led him back to this beginning, 
where the fountain of life was befouled. 

So he rarely went back that far. He 
would go back to the Quidmores, to the 
Tollivants, to Mrs. Crewdson; but he 
stopped there. There he hungupa great 
curtain, soft and dim and pitiful, the 
veil of an immense tenderness. Rarely, 
very rarely, did he go behind it. He 
would not have done it on this after- 
noon had not the woman who had just 
gone out—dressed, as anyone could see, 
with the expensive easy-going roughness 
which only rich women can afford 
rotic, imperious, unhappy—had not this 
woman sent him there. She was a great 
lady whose tragic story haunted him; 
but she turned his mind backward, as it 
hardly ever turned, to the foolish and 
misguided soul who had loved him. No 
one since that time, no one whatever in 
the life he could remember, had loved 
him at all, unless it were Honey, and 
Honey denied that he did. How could 
he forsake . . ? And then it came to 
him what it was that pleaded within 
him not to be forsaken. 


neu- 


The lecture was over. It was one of 
the first Tom had attended. The men, 
some hundred odd in number, were shuf- 
fling their papers, preparatory to getting 
up. Seated in an amphitheater, they 
filled the first seven or eight semi- 
circles outward from the stage. The ar- 
rangement being alphabetical, Tom, as a 
W, was in the most distant row. 

The lecturer, who was also putting his 
papers together as they lay on a table 
beside him, looked up casually to call 
out, 

“If Mr. Whitelaw is here I should like 
to speak to him.” 

Tom shot from his seat and stood up. 
The man on his left did the same. Oc- 
cupied with taking notes on the little 
table attached to the right arm—the 
only arm—of his chair, Tom had not 
turned to the left at all. He was sur- 
prised now at the ripple of laughter that 
ran among the men beginning to get up 
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from their seats or to file out into the 
corridor. The professor smiled too. 

“You're brothers?” 

Tom looked at his neighbor; his 
neighbor looked at Tom. Except for the 
difference in height the resemblance was 
startling or amusing, as you chose to 
take it. To the men going by it was 
amusing. 

It was the neighbor, however, who 
‘alled out, in a shocked voice: “‘Oh, no, 
no! No connection.” 

“Then it’s to Mr. Theodore Whitelaw 
that I wish to speak.” 

Mr. Theodore Whitelaw made his way 
toward the platform, taking no further 
notice of Tom. 

For this lack of the friendly free- 
masonry general among young men, gen- 
eral among freshmen especially, Tom 
thought he saw a reason. The outward 
appearance which enabled him to “place” 
Tad would enable Tad to “place” him. 
On the one there was the stamp of 
wealth; on the other there must be that 
of poverty. He might have met Tad 
Whitelaw anywhere in the world, and 
he would have known him at a glance 
as a fellow nursed on money since he 
first lav in a cradle. It wasn’t merely 
a matter of dress, though dress counted 
for something. It was a matter of the 
personality. It was in the eyes, in the 
skin, in the look, in the carriage, in the 
voice. It was not in refinement, or cul- 
tivation, or cleverness, or use of opportu- 
nity; it was in something subtler than 
these, a cast of mind, a habit of thought, 
an acceptance, a self-confidence, which 
seeped through every outlet of ex- 
pression. Tad Whitelaw embodied 
wealth, position, the easy use of what- 
ever was best in whatever was material. 
You couldn’t help seeing it. 

On the other hand, he, Tom White- 
law, probably bore the other kind of 
stamp. He had not thought of that be- 
fore. In as far as he had thought of it, 
it was to suppose that the stamp could 
be rubbed off, or covered up. Clothes 
would do something toward that, and in 
clothes he had been extravagant. He 


had come to Harvard with two ney 
suits, made to his order by the Jey 
tailor next door to Mrs. Danker’s. By 
in contrast with the young New Yorke; 
his extravagance had been futile. He 
found for himself the most opprobrions 
word in all the American language 
—cheap. 

Very well! He probably couldn't help 
looking cheap. But if cheap, he would 
be big. He wouldn’t resent. He would 
keep his mouth shut and live. Things 
would right themselves by and by. 

They righted themselves soon. The 
three men with whom he shared the sit- 
ting room, having passed him as “a good 
scout,” admitted him to full and ea- 
comradeship. In the common-room, in 
the classroom, he held his own, and mack 
a few friends. Guy Ansley, urged in 
part by a real liking, and in part by th: 
glory of having this big handsome fellow 
in tow, was generous of recognition. He 
was standing one day with a group of 
his peers from Doolittle and Pray’s 
when Tom chanced to pass at a distance 
Guy called out to him. 

“Hello, you old sinner! Where you 
been this ever so long?” With a word 
to his friends, he puffed after Tom, and 
dragged him toward the group. “This 
is the guy they call the Whitelaw Baby. 
See how much he looks like Tad?” 

“Tad'll give you Whitelaw Baby,” 
came from one of the group. “Hates 
the name of it. Don’t blame him, do 
you, when he’s heard everyone gassing 
about the kid all through his life?” 

But that he was going in Harvard by 
this nickname disturbed Tom not a 
little. Considering the legend in the 
Whitelaw family, and the resemblance 
between himself and Tad, it was natural 
enough. But should Tad hear of it... 

With Tad he had no acquaintance. 
As the weeks passed by he came to un- 
derstand that with certain freshmen ac- 
quaintance would be difficult. They 
themselves didn’t want it. It was a dis- 


covery to Tom that it didn’t follow that 
you knew a man, or that a man knew 
you, because you had been introduced to 
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him. Guy Ansley had introduced him 
that day to the little group from Doo- 
little and Pray’s; but when he ran into 
them again none of them remembered 
him. 

So Tad Whitelaw did not remember 
him after having met him accidentally 
at Guy’s. The meeting had been casual, 
hurried, but 1t was a meeting. The two 
had been named to each other. Each 
had made an inarticulate grunt. But 
when later that same afternoon they 
passed in a corridor Tad went by as if 
he had never seen him. 

He continued to live and keep his 
mouth shut. If he was hurt there was 
nothing to be gained by saying so. Then 
an incident occurred which threw them 
together in a manner which couldn’t be 
ignored inwardly, even if outward con- 
ditions remained the same. 

Little by little the Harvard student, 
following the general sobering down 
which makes it harder for people in the 
twentieth century to laugh than it was 
to those who lived fifty years ago, was 
becoming less frolicsome. Pranks were 
still played, especially by freshmen, but 
neither so many nor so wild. The humor 
had gone out of them. 

But in every large company of young 
men there are a few whose high spirits 
carry them away. Where they have 
money to spend and no cares to the 
future on their minds, the new sense of 
freedom naturally runs to roistering. In 
passing Tad Whitelaw’s rooms, which 
were also in Gore Hall, Tom often heard 
the banging of the piano, and those 
shouts of song and laughter which are 
likely to disturb the proctor. Guy, who 
was often the one at the piano, now and 
then gave him a report of a party, telling 
him who was at it, and what they had 
had to drink. 

In the course of the winter his rela- 
tions with Guy took on a somewhat dif- 
ferent tinge. In Guy’s circle, commonly 
called a gang or a bunch, he was Guy’s 
eccentricity. The Doolittle and Pray 
spirit allowed of an eccentricity, if it 
weren’t paraded too much. Guy knew, 
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too, that it helped to make him popular, 
which was not an easy task, to be known 
as loyal to a boyhood’s chum, when he 
might be expected to desert him. 

But behind this patronage the fat boy 
found in Tom what he had always found, 
a source of strength. Not much more 
than at school did he escape at Harvard 
his destiny as a butt. 

“Same old spiel, damn it,” he la- 
mented to Tom, “just because I’m fat. 
What difference does that make, when 
you're a sport all right? Doesn’t keep 
me from going with the gang, not any 
more than Tad Whitelaw’s big eyebrows, 
or Spit Castle’s long nose.” 

On occasions when he was left out of 
“good things” which he would gladly 
have been in he made Tom come round 
to his room in the evening for confidence 
and comfort. Tom never made game of 
him. There was no one else to whom 
he could turn with the certainty of being 
understood. Having an apartment to 


himself, he could be free in his complaints 


without fear of interruption. 

It was late at night. The two young 
men had been “‘yarning,”’ as they called 
it, and smoking for the past two hours. 
Tom was getting up to go back to his 
room, when a sound of running along the 
corridor caught their attention. 

“What in blazes is that?” 

By the time the footsteps reached 
Guy’s door smothered explosions of 
laughter could be heard outside. With 
a first preliminary pound on the panels 
the door was flung open, Spit Castle and 
Tad Whitelaw hurling themselves in. 
Though they would have passed as 
sober, some of their excess of merriment 
might have been due to a few drinks. 

Tad carried a big iron door-key which 
he threw with a rattle on the table. His 
hat had been knocked to the back of his 
head; his necktie was an inch off-center; 
his person in general disordered by flight. 
Spit Castle, a weedy youth with a nose 
like a tapir’s, was in much the same 
state. Neither could tell what the joke 
was, because the joke choked them. 
Guy, flattered that they should come 
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first of all to him, stood in the middle of 
the floor, grinning expectantly. Tom, 
quietly smoking, kept in the background, 
sitting on the arm of the chair from 
which he had just been getting up. As 
each of the newcomers tried to tell the 
tale he was broken in on by the other. 
“Came out from town by subway . . .” 
“Walking through Brattle Square 


*“Not so much as a damn eat about 


. 


“é 


Saw little old johnny come abreast 
of little old bootstore . . .” 

“Took out a key—opened the door— 
went into the shop in the dark—left the 
key in the keyhole to lock up when he 
comes outside again—just in for some- 
thing he’d forgot.” 

“And damned if Tad didn’t turn the 
key—quick as that!—and lock the old 
beggar in.” 

** Last we heard of him he was poundin’ 
and squealin’ to beat all blazes.” 

Yellin’, ‘Pull-tce! — pull-ice!?’ — ” 
whacking his leg, Spit gave an imitation 
of the prisoner—*‘and he’s in there yet.” 

To Guy the situation was as droll as 
it was to his two friends. An old fellow 
trapped in his own shop! He was a 
Dago, Spit thought, which made the sit- 
uation funnier. They laughed till, 
wearied with laughter, they threw them- 
selves into armchairs, and lit their 
cigarettes. 

Tom, who had laughed a little not at 
their joke but at them, felt obliged, in 
his own phrase, to butt in. He waited 
till a few puffs of tobacco had soothed 
them. 

“Say, boys, don’t you think the fun’s 
gone far enough?” 

The two guests turned and stared as 
if he had been a talking piece of fur- 
niture. Tad took his cigarette from his 
lips. 

“What the hell business is it of 
yours?” 

Tom kept his seat on the arm of the 
chair, speaking peaceably. “I suppose 
it isn’t my business—except for the old 
man.” 


“What have you got to do with hin? 
Is he your father?” 

“He’s probably somebody’s father. 
and somebody’s husband. You can’ 
leave him there all night.” 

Spit challenged this. 
we?” 

‘Because you can’t. Fellows like you 
don’t do that sort of thing.” 

It looked as if Tad Whitelaw had some 
special animosity against him, when he 
sprang from his chair to say insolently, 
“And fellows like you don’t hang round 
where they’re not wanted.” 

“Oh, Tom didn’t mean anything—” 
Guy began to interpose. 

“Then let him keep his mouth shut, 
or—”’ he nodded toward the door—*‘ or 
get out.” 

Tom kept his temper, waiting till Tad 
dropped back into his chair again. * You 
see, it’s this way. The old chap has a 
home, and if he doesn’t come back to it 
in the course of, let us say, half an hour 
his family’ll get scared. If they hunt 
him up at the shop, and find he’s been 
locked in, they'll make a row at the 
police station just across the street. If 
the police get in on the business they're 
sure to find out who did it.”’ 

“Well, it won’t be you, will it?’’ Tad 
sneered again. 

“No, it won’t be me, but even you 
don’t want to be...” 

Tad turned languidly to Guy. “Say, 
Guy! Awful pity isn’t it about little 
Jennie Halligan! Cutest little dancer in 
the show, and she’s fallen and broken 
her leg.” 

Tom got up, walked quietly to the 
table, picked up the key, and at the same 
even pace was making for the door, 
when Tad sprang in front of him. 

“Damn you! Where do you think 
you're going?” 

“I’m going to let the old fellow out.” 

“Drop that key.” 

“Get out of my way.” 

“Like hell I'll get out of your way.” 

“Don’t let us make a row here.” 

“Drop that key. Do you hear me?” 

The rage in Tad’s face was at being 
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disobeyed. He was not afraid of this 
fellow two inches taller than himself. 
He hated him. Ever since coming to 
Harvard the swine had had the imperti- 
nence to be called by the same name, 
and to look like him. He knew as well 
as anyone else the nickname by which 
the bounder was going, and knew that 
he, the bounder, encouraged it. It ad- 
vertised him. It made him feel big. 
He, the brother of the Whitelaw Baby, 
had been longing to get at the fellow 
and give him a whack on the jaw. He 
would never have a better opportunity. 

The lift of his hand and the grasp with 
which Tom caught the wrist were simul- 
taneous. Slipping the key into his 
pocket, Tom brought his other hand into 
play, throwing the lighter-built fellow 
out of his path with a toss which sent 
him back against the desk. Maddened 
by this insult to his person, Tad picked 
up the inkstand on the desk, hurling it 
at Tom’s head. The inkstand grazed 
his ear, but went smash against the wall, 


spattering the new wallpaper with a 


great blob of ink. Guy groaned, with 
some wild objurgation. To escape from 
the room Tom had turned his back, 
when a blow from an uplifted chair 
caught him between the shoulders. 
Wheeling, he wrenched the chair from 
the hands of Spit Castle, chucked it aside 
and dealt the young man a stinger that 
brought the blood from the tapir nose. 
All blind rage by this time, he caught 
the weedy youth’s head under his right 
arm, pounding the face with his left fist 
till he felt the body sagging from his 
hold. He let it go. Spit fell on the sofa, 
which was spattered with blood, as the 
wallpaper with ink. Startled at the 
sight of the limp form, he stood for a 
second looking down at it, when his 
skull seemed crashed from behind. Stag- 
gering back, he thought he was going to 
faint, but the sight of Tad aiming an- 
other thump at him, straight between 
the eyes, revived him to berserker fury. 
He sprang like a lion on an antelope. 
Strong and agile on his side, Tad was 
stiff to resistance. Before the sheer 
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weight of Tom’s body he yielded an inc} 
or two, but not more. Freeing his left 
hand, as he bent backward, he dealt Tom 
a bruising blow on the temple. Tom dis- 
regarded it, pinning Tad’s left arm as he 
had already pinned the right. His ob- 
ject now was to get the boy down, to 
force him to his knees. It was a contest 
of brutal strength. When it came to 
brutal strength the advantage was with 
the bigger frame, the muscles toughened 
by work. The fight was silent now, 
nearly motionless. Slowly, slowly, as 
iron gives way to the man with the force 
to bend it, Tad was coming down. His 
feet were twisted under him, with no 
power to right themselves. Two pairs 
of eyes, strangely alike, glared at each 
other, like the eyes of frenzied wild ani- 
mals. Tad gave a quick little groan. 

“O God, my leg’s breaking.” 

Tom was not touched. 
let it break!” 

Pressed, pressed, pressed downward, 
Tad was sinking by a fraction of an inch 
each minute. The strength above him 
was pitiless. Except for the running of 
water in the bathroom, where Guy had 
dragged Spit Castle to wash his nose, 
there was no sound in the room but the 
long hard pantings, now from Tad’s side, 
now from Tom’s. In the intervals 
neither seemed to breathe. 

Suddenly Tad collapsed, and went 
down. Tom came on top of him. The 
heavier having the lighter fastened by 
arms and legs, the two lay like two 
stones. The faces were so near together 
that they could have kissed. Their long 
protruding eyebrows brushed each 
other’s forehead. The weight of Tom’s 
bulk squeezed the breath from his foe, as 
a bear squeezes it with a hug. Nothing 
was left to Tad but resistance of the will. 
Of that, too, Tom meant to get the 
better. 

The words were whispered from one 
mouth into the other, ““Do you know 
what I’m going to do with you?” 

There was no answer. 

“I’m going to take you back with me 
to let that old man out of his shop.” 


“Damn you, 
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There was still no answer. Tom 
sprang suddenly off Tad’s body, but 
with his fingers under the collar. 

“Get up!” 

He pulled with all his might. The col- 
lar gave way. Tad fell back. “‘ Damned 
if I will,” was all he could say by way of 
defiance. 

Tom gave him a kick. “Get up, I 
tell you. If you don’t I'll kick the stuf- 
fing out of you.” 

The kick hurt nothing but Tad’s 
pride; but it hurt that badly. It hurt 
it so badly that he got up, with no 
further show of opposition. He dusted 
his clothes mechanically with his hands; 
he tried to adjust his torn collar. His 
tone was almost commonplace. 

“This has got to be settled some other 
time. What do you want me to do?” 

Tom pointed to the door. “What I 
want you to do is to march. Keep 
ahead of me. And mind you if you try 
to bolt ll wring your neck as if you 
were a cur. You—you—” He sought 
a word which would hit where blows had 
not carried—*‘ you—coward!” 

The flash of Tad’s eyes was like that 
of Tom’s own. ‘We'll see.” 

He went out the door, Tom close 
behind him. 

it was a March night, with snow on 
the ground, but thawing. They were 
without overcoats, and bareheaded. A 
few motor cars were passing, but not 
many pedestrians. 

*Run,” Tom commanded. 

He ran. They both ran. The dis- 
tance being short, they were soon in 
Brattle Square. Tad stopped at a little 
shop, showing a faint light. There was 
too much in the way of window display 
to allow of the passer-by, who didn’t give 
himself some trouble, to see anything 
within. 

At first they heard nothing. Then 
came a whimpering, like that of a little 
dog, shut in and lonely, tired out with 
yelping. Putting his ear to the door, 
Tom heard a desolate, “Tam! Tam!” 
It was the only utterance. 

“Here's the key! Unlock the door.” 


Tad did as he was bidden. 
the “Tam! Tam!” ceased. 

“Now go in, and say you're sorry.” 

As Tad hesitated Tom gave him 4 
push. The door being now ajar the cu! 
prit went sprawling into the presence of 
his victim. 

There was a spring like that of a cat. 
There was also a snarl like a cat’s snarl. 
“You tam Harvard student!” 

Feeling he had done and said enough, 
Tom took to his heels; but as someone 
else was taking to his heels, and running 
close behind him, he judged that Tad 
had escaped. 

Back in his room, Tom felt spent. In 
his bed he was in emotional revolt against 
his victory. He loathed it. He loathed 
everything that had led up to it. The 
eyes that had stared into his, when thie 
two had lain together on the floor, were 
like those of something he had mur- 
dered. What was it? What was the 
thing that deep down within him, rooted 
in the primal impulses that must have 
been there before there was a world 
what was the thing that had been devas- 
tated, outraged? Once more, he didn’t 
know. 


Inside, 
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Life resumed itself next day as if there 
had been no dramatic interlude. Proud 
of the scrap, as he named it, which had 
taken place in his room, Guy made the 
best of it for all concerned. His version 
was tactful, hurting nobody’s feelings. 
The trick on the old man was a merry 
one, and after a fight about its humor 
Tad Whitelaw and the Whitelaw Baby 
had run off together to let the old fellow 
out. Spit Castle’s tapir nose had got 
badly hurt in the scrimmage, and bled 
all over the sofa. The splash of ink on 
the wall was further evidence that Guy’s 
room was a rendezvous of sports. But 
sports being sports, the honors had been 
even on the whole, and no hard feeling 
left behind. Tad and the Whitelaw 


Baby would now, Guy predicted, be 
better friends. 


But 
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But of that there was no sign. There 
was no sign of anything at all. When 
the Whitelaw Baby met the Whitelaw 
Baby’s brother they passed in exactly 
the same way as heretofore. You would 
not have said that the one was any more 
conscious of the other than two strangers 
who pass in Piccadilly or Fifth Avenue. 
In Tad there was no show of resentment; 
in Tom there was none of pride. As far 
as Tom was concerned, there was only 
a humiliated sense of regret. 

And then, in April, life again took an- 
other turn. Coming back one day to 
his rooms, Tom found a message request- 
ing him to call a number which he knew 
to be Mrs. Danker’s. His first thought 
was of Maisie, with whom his letters had 
begun to be infrequent. Mrs. Danker 
told him, however, that Honey had had 
an accident. It was a bad accident, how 
bad she didn’t know. Giving him the 
name of the hospital to which he had 
been taken, she begged him to go to him 
After all the years they had 
lived with Mrs. Danker she considered 
them almost as relatives. 

The hospital, near the foot of Grove 
Street, preserved the air of the sedate 
old Boston of the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury. Its low dome, its pillared facade, 
its grounds, its fine old trees, had been 
familiar to Tom ever since he had lived 
on Beacon Hill. In less than an hour 
after ringing up Mrs. Danker he was in 
the office asking for news. 

News was scanty. 


at once. 


Expecting every- 
one to understand what he meant to 
Honey and Honey meant to him, he had 
looked for the reception which friends in 
trouble and excitement give to the friend 
who brings his anxiety to mix with theirs. 


It would be, “Oh, come in. Poor fellow, 
he’s suffering terribly. It happened thus 
and so.”’ But to the interne in the office, 
a young man wearing a white jacket, 
Honey was not so much as a name. His 
case was but one among other cases. A 
good many came in a day. In a week, 
ora month, or a year, there was no keep- 
ing account of them, except as they were 
registered. Individual suffering was lost 
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sight of in the immense amount of it. 
But the interne was polite, and said that 
if Tom would sit down he would find out. 

Among the hardest minutes Tom had 
ever gone through were those in the 
little reception room. Not only was 
there suspense; there was remorse. He 
had treated Honey like a cad. He had 
never been decent to him. He had never 
really been grateful. There had never 
been a minute, in the whole of the nearly 
six years they had lived together, in 
which he had not been sorry, either con- 
sciously or subconsciously, at being 
mixed up with an ex-convict. It was the 
ex-convict he had always seen before he 
had seen the friend. 

A second interne wearing a white 
jacket came to question him, to ask him 
who he was, and the nature of his busi- 
ness with the patient. If he was only a 
friend he could hardly expect to see him. 
The man was under opiates, he needed 
to be kept quiet. 

““What’s happened? What’s the mat- 
ter with him? I can’t find out.” 

The interne didn’t know exactly. He 
had been crushed. He was injured in- 
ternally. The cause of the accident he 
hadn't heard. 

**Could I see his nurse?” 

There was more difficulty about that, 
but in the end he was taken upstairs, 
where the nurse came out to the corridor 
to speak to him. She was a competent, 
businesslike woman, with none of the 
emotion at contact with pain which Tom 
thought must be part of a nurse’s equip- 
ment. But she could tell him nothing 
definite. Not having been on duty 
when the case had been brought in, she 
had heard no more than the facts essen- 
tial to what she had to do. 

“Do you think he’ll die?” 

“You'd have to ask the doctor that. 
He’s not dead now. That’s about as 
much as I can say.” At sight of the big 
handsome fellow’s distress she partly re- 
lented. “You may come in and look at 
him. You mustn’t try to speak to him.” 

He followed her into a long ward, with 
an odor of disinfectant. White beds, 
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mostly occupied, lined each wall. Here 
and there was one surrounded by a set 
of screens, partially secluding a sufferer. 
At one such set they stopped. Through 
an opening between two screens Tom 
was allowed to look at Honey who lay 
with face upturned, and no sign of pain 
on the features. He slept as Tom had 
seen him sleep hundreds of times when 
he expected to get up again next morn- 
ing. The difference was in the expec- 
tation of getting up. Blinded by tears, 
Tom tiptoed away. 

When he came next day the effect of 
the opiate had worn off, and yet not 
wholly. Honey turned his head at his 
approach and smiled. Sitting beside the 
bed, Tom took the big, calloused hand 
lying beside the coverlet, and held it in 
his own relatively tender one. More 
than ever it was borne in on him at 
whose cost that tenderness had been 
maintained. Honey liked to have his 
hand held. A part of the wall of aloof- 
ness with which he had kept himself sur- 
rounded seemed to have broken down. 

A little incoherently he told what had 
happened. He had been stowing pack- 
ing-cases in the hold of a big ship. The 
packing-cases were lowered by a crane. 
The crane as a rule was a good old thing, 
slow paced, gentle, safe. But this time 
something seemed to have gone wrong 
with her. Though his back was turned, 
Honey knew by the shadow above him 
that she was at her work. When he had 
got into its niche the case with which he 
was busy he would swing round and 
seize the new one. And then he heard 
a shout. It was a shout from the dock, 
and didn’t disturb him. He was about 
to turn when something fell. It struck 
him in the back. It was all he knew. 
He thought he remembered the blow, 
but was not certain whether he did or 
not. When he “came to” he had al- 
ready been moved to the shed, and was 
waiting for the ambulance. He seemed 
not to have a body any more. He was 
only a head, like one of them there 
angels in a picture, with wings beneath 
their chins. 


He laughed at that, and with the 
laugh the nurse took Tom away; ut 
when he came back on the following day 
Honey’s mind was clearer. . 

“T’ve made me will long ago,” he said. 
when Tom had given him such bits of 
news as he asked for. “It’s all legal and 
reg’lar. Had a lawyer fix it up. Never 
told yer nothink about it. Everythink 
left to you.” 

“Oh, Honey, don’t let us talk about 
that. You'll be up and around in a 
week or so.”’ 

“Sure [Pll be up and around. Yer 
don’t think a little thing like this is 
goin’ to bust me. Why, I don’t feel 
‘ardly nothink, not below the neck. A}| 
the same, it can’t do no harm for you to 
know what’s likely to be what. If I was 
to croak, which I don’t intend to, yer'd 
have about sixteen hunderd dollars 
what I’ve saved to finish yer eddication 
on. The will is in the bottom of me 
trunk at Danker’s.” 

On another day he said, “If anyone 
was to pop up and say I owed ‘em that 
money, because I took it from ‘em. . .”’ 

He held the sentence there, leaving 
Tom to wonder if he had thoughts of 
restitution, or possibly of repentance. 

“1 don’t owe ‘em nothink,” he ended. 
‘**Belonged to me just as much as it be- 
longed to them. Nothink don’t belong 
to nobody. I never was able to figge: 
it out just the way I wanted to, because 
I ain’t never had no eddication; but 
Gord’s lor I believes it is. Never could 
get the ’ang o’ the lor o’ man, not 
nohow.” 

To comfort him, Tom suggested that 
perhaps when he got through college he 
might be able to take the subject up. 

“I wouldn’t bind yer to it, Kiddy. 
Tough job! Why, when I give up so- 
cializin’ to try and win over some 0’ 
them orthodocks I thought as they'd 
jump to ‘ear me. Not a bit of it! The 
more I told ’em that nothink didn’t be- 
long to nobody the more they said | 
was a nut.” 

Having lain silent for a minute, he con- 
tinued, with that light in his face which 
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corresponded to a wink of the blind eye: 
“T don’t bind yer to nothink, Kiddy. 
That’s what I’ve always wanted yer to 
feel. You're a free boy. When I’m up 
and around again, and yer’ve got yer 
eddication, and have gone out on yer 
own, yer won’t have me a-’angin’ on yer 


‘ands. No, sir! Ill be off—free as a 
hird—back with the old gang again 


and yer needn’t be worried a-thinkin’ 
[ll miss you—nor nothink!” 

It was a few days after this that the 
businesslike nurse who had first ad- 
mitted him hinted that, if she were 
Tom, Honey would have a clergyman 
come to visit him. A few days more and 
it might be too late. 

Honey with a clergyman! It 
something Tom had never thought of. 
The incongruous combination made him 


was 


smile. Nevertheless, it was what people 
who were dying had—a clergyman come 
to visit them. If a clergyman could do 
Honey any good . . 

“Honey,” he suggested, artfully, next 
day, “now that you’re pinned to bed for 
awhile, and have got the time, wouldn’t 
vou like to see a clergyman sometimes, 
and talk things over?” 

There was again that light in the face 
which took the place of a wink. ‘‘ What 
things?” 

Tom was nonplussed. ‘ Well, I sup- 
pose, things about your soul.” 

“What'd a clergyman know about my 
soul? He might know about his own, 
but [ know all about mine that I’ve got 
to know. “Tain’t much—but it’s 
enough.” 

‘Tom was relieved. He didn’t want to 
disturb Honey by bringing in a stranger 
nor was he more sure than Honey that 
any good could be done by it. He was 
more relieved still when Honey explained 
himself further. 

“Do yer suppose I’ve come to where 
I am now without thinkin’ them things 
out, when Gord give me a genius for 
doin’ it? I don’t say I’ve did it as well 
as them as has had more eddication; but 
Gord takes us with the eddication what 
we've got. Eddication’s a fine thing; I 
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don’t say contrairy; but I don’t believe 
as it makes no diffrence to Gord. If you 
and before Him—me not 
knowin’ ’ardly nothink, and you stuffed 
are with learnin’ till you're 
bustin” out with it—I don’t believe as 


me Was 


as you 


Gord’d say as there was a pinch o’ snuff 
not to him there wouldn’t 
A little wearily he made his con- 
fession of faith. *“‘Gord made me: Gord 
knows me; Gord’ll take me just the way 
I am and make the best o’ me, without 
no one else buttin’ in.” 


between us 


be.” 


It was the middle of an afternoon. If 
anything, Honey was better. All spring 
was blowing in at the windows, while the 
trees were in April green, and the birds 
jubilant with the ecstasy of mating. 

* Beats everythink the way I dream,” 
Honey confided, in a puzzled tone. 
“Always dreamin’ 0’ my mother. 
Haven't ’ardly thought of her these 
years and years. Didn't ‘ardly know 
her. Died when I was a little kid; and 
vet > 

He lay still, smiling into the air. Tom 
was glad to find him cheerful, reminis- 
cent. Never in all the years he had 
known him had Honey talked so much of 
his early life as within the last few days. 

“Used to take us childern into the 
country to see a sister she had livin’ 
there . . . Little village in Cheshire 
called King’s Clavering. See that 
little cottage now . Thatched it was 

Set a few yards back from the lane. 

Had flowers in the garden 
musk ... and poppies ... and Lon- 
don pride... and Canterbury bells . . . 
and old man’s . and cherry 
pie... and Jack... and 
sailor’s sweetheart . funny how all 
them names comes back to me. 

Again he lay smiling. Tom 
smiled. It was the first day he had had 
any hope. It was difficult not to have 
hope when Honey was so free from pain, 
and so easy in his mind. As to pain he 
had not had much since the accident had 
benumbed him; but there had always 
been something he seemed to want to 
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say. To-day he had apparently said 
everything, and so could spend the half- 
hour of Tom’s visit on memories of no 
importance. 

“Always had custard for tea, my 
mother’s sister had. Lord, how us 
young ones’d .. .”’ 

The recollection brought a happy look. 
Tom was glad. With pleasant thoughts, 
Honey would not have the wistful yearn- 
ing in his eves which he had turned on 
him lately whenever he went away. 

There was a hunt in Cheshire. Onst 
I saw a lord—a dook, I think he was 
ridin’ to ’ounds. Sat his ’orse as if he 
was part of him, he did - 

This too died away without sequence, 
though the happy look remained. The 
smile grew rapt, distant perhaps, as 
memory took him back to long-forgotten 
trifles. Just outside the window a robin 
fluted in a tree. 

Honey turned his head slightly to say: 
“Have I been asleep, Kid?” 

“No; you haven't had your eyes 
shut.” 

“Oh, but I must have. Couldn't 
dream if I was wide awake. I saw ma— 
just as plain as—” He recovered him- 
self with a light laugh—** Wouldn't it 
bust ver braces to ’ear me sayin’ ma? 
But that’s what us childern used to 

Once more he turned in profile, lying 
still, silent, radiant, occupied. The 
robin sang on. ‘Tom looked at his 
watch. It was time for him to be steal- 
ing away. Now that Honey was better, 
he didn’t mind going without a farewell, 
because he could explain himself next 
time. He was glancing about for the 
nurse when Honey said, softly, casually, 
as if greeting an acquaintance, 

* Hello—ma!” 

He lifted both hands, but they 
dropped back, heavily. Tom who had 
half risen fell on his knees by the bed- 
side, seizing the hand nearest him in 
both his own. 


. 


“Honey! Honey! Speak to me!” 

But Honey’s good eye closed gey{}\. 
while the head sagged a little to one <i), 
The robin was still singing. 


‘Two letters received within a few < 
gave Tom the feeling of not being « 
left alone. 


Dear Mr. Whitelaw 


In telling vou how deeply we feel for 
in your great bereavement I wish ] 
make you understand how sincerely w: 
all your friends. I want to say this spe: 
as I know you have no family. Fa; 
counts for much; but friends count 
something too. It is George Sand who - 
“Our relations are the friends given 1 
nature; our friends are the relations 
us by God.’ Will you not think of us in 
way?—especially of Guy and me. W) 
ever you are lonely I wish you would tur: 
us, in thought at least, when it can’t |. 
any other way. When it can be—our he: 
will always be open. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Hivprep ANSLEY. 


The other letter ran: 
Dear Tom 


Now that you have got this great 
incubous off your hands I should think 
would try to do your duty by me and what 
you owe me. It seems to me I’ve been 
patient long enough. It is not as if y 
were the only peanut in the bag. There ar 
others. I do not say this purposely. It 
rung from me. I have done all I mean to 
do here, and will beat it whenever I get a 
good chance. I should think you would |» 
educated by now. I graduated from hig) 
school at sixteen, and I guess I know as 
much as the next one. I’ve got a gentleman 
friend here, a swell fellow too, a traveling 
salesman, and he makes big money, and lv 
says that if a fellow isn’t hitting the world 
by fifteen he'll always be a quitter. Think 
this over and let me know. With passionat: 
love. 

Maisie. 


(To be continued) 
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Trails to Tiny Towns 


3.— “Rimini Route” 


BY GERTRUDE A. ZERR 


HERE'S this about being wonder- 

ful: You don’t have to do more 
than one truly wonderful thing in your 
life; you don’t have to live up to any 
precedents that you have formerly es- 
tablished, and nothing that happens to 
you afterward bothers you very much. 
It’s different from success: success in- 
volves long and ardent thought and 
struggle and watchfulness; and after 
you have it you must keep right on 
struggling to retain it. 

But you don’t have to plan on being 
wonderful; you don’t say with a start 
late in the afternoon, 

“Mercy me, four o’clock already, and 
not a wonderful thing done to-day; I 
must certainly get to work!” 

You have gone along in your heedless 
way, attending to everybody's business 
but your own, prying into their affairs, 
giving them advice that they haven't 
asked for, and making a 
vourself generally 


nuisance of 
and then somebody 
makes a chance remark that penetrates 
your consciousness, which up to that 
time has been totally wrapped in your 
breakfast potatoes and eggs, and you are 
startled with a great realization, that 
vou, in your headlong career, have been 
wonderful! You live on the memory of 
it the rest of your days—on the memory 
and on the belief that sometime when 
vou least expect it, and do not deserve 
it at all, maybe you will be wonderful 
again! 

I don’t say that the world rings with 
the splendor of my achievement, be- 
cause I think not even Angela Coliani 
knows what she listened to that still 
December right; certainly, old Pete 


Larson doesn’t know; I was too wise to 
let him discover who raised the disturb- 
ance in his quiet hotel. 

But I know. 

You can’t burst through the kitchen 
door of a lonely cabin from the frozen 
trail of a steep mountain slope and cata- 
pult headlong across the table almost 
into the sourdough, as your skis come to 
an abrupt halt on the bare floor, without 
forming an immediate bond of union be- 
tween yourself and the inhabitants of 
the cabin. It doesn’t matter what the 
international relationships are between 
your country and theirs; you are, quite 
in the nature of things, at home. 

And I'd seen people like these before— 
dear, yes! Once when I was visiting in 
a city far to the east, I was taken on an 
errand, whose nature I have forgotten, 
into a street where lovely dark children 
danced about a hand organ, and spoke in 
liquid svlilables, and laughed with daz- 
zling teeth, flinging heavy braids of 
black hair back from oval faces. Lovely! 
And often passing section houses, I saw 
men with shy dog-eyes looking wistfully 
at me as if they would speak but could 
not, and women standing in the door- 
ways holding babies all swathed from 
shoulders to feet like little Jesuses. I 
have loved them! So here was Angela 
Coliani, clasping her hands and peering 
forward eagerly to try speech with me— 
with another woman. 

It was by the merest accident that I 
rolled into the house of Angela that 
night. Rimini Route divides itself into 
several stage stations for the conven- 
ience of exchanging wagons for saddle 
horses and then for skis as you get 
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higher up into the deeper snow. Well, 
we got along all right till we came to the 
last station. It was mid-April, and, of 
course, fresh snowstorms were in order; 
but was I to be balked of my journey, 
just because the snow was deep? The 
mail carrier was taking first-class mail 
on horseback, and not having a particu- 
larly easy time of it at that; he looked 
at me wearily when I proffered my re- 
quest for passage. 

“You just go in and look at the regis- 
ter,” he said. “They’s ten people ahead 
of you wanting to go. Tl take you all 
right when I can get the sled out, but 
they ain’t no hope of that for two 
weeks yet.” 

Now, the station wasn’t a bad place 
to stop: the kitchen was full of women, 
and they were glad to see me. We sat 
by the stove and talked pleasantly for a 
day. But you know how it is about 
your travels—it isn’t so much that the 
place you are going to is so intriguing as 
that you can’t overcome the yearning to 
be up and getting there. 

I began to pester the stage driver 
about it—you can get them to make 
concessions sometimes; but when he got 
just so tired he took me out to the stage 
barn and showed me a long pine box 
that he’d had there ever since the first 
heavy snow of the autumn before. 

‘“*Now see here,” he said, “I already 
told vou I can’t take a single passenger 
up there till the snow packs a little, and 
when I do, it’s dead ones first. When it 
gets so’s I can take the sled [ll give vou 
a chance to ride along on this here box 
and that’s all I kin do fer you.” 

I didn’t believe it about the “dead 
one” until I went back to the kitchen 
and asked the women, but they said it 
was true: a man who had lived “out- 
side” couldn’t bear to be dead any- 
where but in Rimini Route. Well, that 
was all right if he felt that way, but I 
wasn't going to ride with him. So I told 
the women I would walk—it was only 
twenty miles farther on. They begged 
me not to; they told me it wouldn’t cost 
me anything to stay on with them and 


I shouldn’t need to go on the first trip 
with the dead man; but once my min«d 
starts on a given trail, it is difficult of 
restraint. I was obdurate. 

The stage driver looked at me wit 
dumb misery in his eyes and the women 
in the kitchen cried. A certain you 
man looked thoughtful; he had thirt, 
miles to go, but if I could make twen| 
. . . | became very important, and so 
exhilarated I could scarcely sleep. Wel, 
morning came, and I started out. The 
snow was crusted and the storekeeper 
came running out with a pair of skis— | 
could leave them, he said, when thie 
snow got soft and the stage driver would 
pick them up. He’d never seen me he- 
fore, of course, but that didn’t matter 
One of the women in the kitchen gave 
me a pair of heavy shoes, and I was 
ready. The young man came along. 
He had a bride from a far eastern city, 
an enchanting little girl to whom the ad- 
venture was an immense frolic. They 
had a homestead off in the deepest hills, 
and all the wide sky and earth between 
them. 

She made just one serious remark: it 
was when we had left the stage station 
ten miles behind us, and hadn’t seen a 
house for some hours, 

“Gosh, Earl, a woman sure has to be 
in love with a man to come to a God- 
forsaken place like this with him!” 

And I have wondered since if it is be- 
cause we love so much that we come, or 
whether the exigencies of the case excite 
more love. 

Well, the day wore on and we came 
presently to the outlet of a canyon, 
where our ways parted. 

“Tf you go right over the hill here,” 
said the young man, “you can cut off 
about five miles. There’s a house right 
at the bottom, and there’s most always 
a good ski-trail, because the folks get 
wood up there.” 

We said good-by regretfully. 

She was a dear little girl, and she was 
very happy. 

It was almost dark when I reached the 
top of the hill, but after I had slid down 
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TRAILS TO TINY TOWNS 


little way on the other side I found a 
trail, and wound up triumphantly at the 
foot of the incline, guided by the light 
that streamed from the open door. The 
trail led directly into the kitchen, and I 
should certainly have mowed down the 
family in my onrush were I not accus- 
tomed to squeal wildly at the least ex- 
citement. This warned them; and I 
flew sereeching against Angela Coliani, 
who first wrung her hands in terror and 
then clasped them in happy welcome. 

Rimini Route! If you are thinking of 
the purple Apennines with the shadows 
wrapping the trees in tenuous mist, and 
the sky breathing a soft warmth, in the 
fragrance and melody of dusky tranquil 
woods—and if maybe you hear in its 
dear quietness the shrill treble of a 
flute, liquid as the fall of water over 
cliffs, piercing as the cry of a hurt thing 
in desolation, crooning as a lullaby—and 
if vou are thinking of a herdboy with his 
flocks of goats, and a girl with eyes like 
hlack pearls, then you are thinking of 
Tony and Angela. But you are not 
thinking of Rimini Route. 

The cabin was a ramshackle old af- 
fair of moldy logs, without carpets or 
rugs, and walls bare except for the 
hanks of guns and hats and saddles and 
chaps and bridles and quirts and old 
newspapers stuck in racks, and little 
girls’ dresses and little boys’ overalls. 

Tony ate rapidly, with his eyes glued 
to his plate, lifting them ever so slightly 
sometimes, to look at us dumbly and a 
little beseechingly. I can see his eyes in 
the dark sometimes, great soft warm 
liquid eyes, full of the sweetness of a 
summer night, when the stars have not 
vet come out and the shadows lie breath- 
less between the hills. 

The children stood looking at me from 
between black lashes—adorable children, 
but shy beyond the shyness of ordinary 
little girls and boys. There were four of 
them; the oldest was about ten; he took 
an interest in me, because he was going 
to go to school later. His somber face 
lighted suddenly when I slid a bone 
under the table for his dog, and pres- 
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ently he turned his back to me and occu- 
pied himself putting the dog through its 
tricks, glancing back out of the corner 
of his eye to see if I was observing. 

It was not an unhappy house. Little 
Giuseppe could play the fiddle, and he 
got it down at my earnest entreaty and 
played some pretty melodies, and Tony 
sat close up against the logs between a 
couple of saddles and let his dark eves 
rest unblinkingly on the face of his wife. 
Angela was glad to talk. Women are 
when they haven't seen one another for 
a long time; and all through the summer 
when I knew her she never got enough 
of the rapture of talking to one who un- 
derstood. There were other Italians of 
the Route—it had been established for 
them, and I shall tell you how this was. 
It is a charming tale, blending as it does 
a long far past in an ancient land with 
a very near and dear present. 

There was a boy, oh long ago—eighty 
years, I think, because when I saw him 
a little while ago, he was very bent and 
gray, and his speech was weak—who 
loved a girl, all in the purple shadows of 
the Apennines; some one did her great 
harm, and she died. At first the boy 
was mad with rage and would have 
killed every man he touched, but after 
many months he went to Rome to pray 
for her soul, and when he prayed there 
came to him a vision from the Mater 
Dolorosa, and he determined to go into 
far places where perhaps there would be 
need of him among poor and helpless 
ones. They made him a missionary to 
Indians, in a distant country, and he 
lived with them and loved them, and de- 
fended them against the rapacity of en- 
croaching whites, and was marvelously 
beloved. He never went back to his 
own country, but he always remem- 
bered, and his heart was tender to young 
lovers. In reward for his great service, 
he was given the long stretch of road 
called Rimini Route, and he parceled it 
out to those of his countrymen who 
asked for it. They took it with rever- 
ence, and would no sooner have forsaken 
the homes that he made them than they 
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would have forsaken the shrine of the 
Blessed Bambino, had some one given it 
to them to care for. 

A thousand feet below us the Route 
was lovely; gardens grew in the summer 
time, and cherry-blossoms snowed in the 
breeze; but up at the edge of the world 
the winter was long and the world was 
gray. 

“But Tony, he is good to me,” said 
Angela, with a note that I surely thought 
was defiance, “when the cherries are 
ripe below he always brings me some. 
If I had not cherries in the summer I 
should not know how to be; but always 
when cherries are ripe he brings them 
home to me.” 

I don’t think I had any foreshadowing 
of tragedy—it was only the way the 
words rang in my ears-—“‘always when 
cherries are ripe he brings them home to 
me.” I began to say it to myself, and 
later as the spring bounded into summer 
I began to fancy what would happen if 
once Tony failed to “bring them home 
to me.” For Tony, the husband, was 
not the person that Tony the herdboy 
must have been. Alluring in his 
shadowy, warm, picturesque beauty, 
Tony undeniably was, even at thirty- 
one; he must have been enchanting ar 
seventeen when he roamed the hills, his 
flute at his lips, and his heart full of 
melody. Poor Tony wasn’t, to say the 
least, efficient. [ suppose it’s too much 
to expect of people with voices of liquid 
velvet and eves full of purple shadows. 
Sut oh, dear, we love them! And what 
would the world come to if women lost 
patience with men for shiftlessness and 
incompetence and the absolute helpless- 
ness that made Tony so unable to cope 
with the complications of a barbarous 
existence? 

For the saving of the world, women 
like men that way. And I’m sure I my- 
self would rather put up with a clinging, 
childlike thing with pathetic, trusting 
dog-eyes than with a_ self-important 
piece of efficiency, who'd be wrong nine 
times out of ten anyway; and most other 
women would, too. Well, Tony would 


have satisfied the most exacting woman 
in the world on that score. 

He never did anything right. She 
made a painful garden to help out the 
food supply, carrying water in little 
buckets to irrigate it, and watching the 
traps for the destructive gophers and 
woodchucks. Yet she did not kill Tony 
when he imported quantities of rabbits 
to raise for meat. The more successft| 
he was with his rabbit raising, the more 
cause she had for violence, but she put 
up with him. And when she had sue- 
ceeded in wresting a hay meadow from 
the entanglements of willows, he con- 
ceived a sudden longing for the goats of 
Capri, or Capricorn, or wherever it is 
that goats come from, and bought him- 
self a little herd, which ate up every 
blade of grass and then wandered off 
into the hills and were never heard of 
again. Everything he did was wrong 
When he tried to raise money by selling 
game and fish and was arrested, she paid 
his fine and brought him home again 
with gentle and patient chidings; and 
when he and his partner drew knives on 
each other she came to the pacification 
of the quarrel with ready payment. 

Tony adored his family, especially 
that oldest boy, who had a head many 
times too old for his frail little body. It 
was poor little Giuseppe who mended 
fences when any were mended, and 
herded the sheep when the coyotes came 
down from the hills. He went out and 
got jobs for his father from the ranch- 
men, and persuaded his inefficient par- 
ent to go to work at them. 

Oh, and the cabin was so squalid, 
so dirty and crowded and little! The 
door always stood open for light and air, 
even in the wintertime, and the dogs and 
pet goats and sheep wandered in and 
out, and Tony and the children dragged 
in all the mud and snow there was. If 
you went in alone you were depressed, 
but somehow when Angela was there 
you didn’t see the squalor—she sat be- 
fore you with her shawl over her head 
and her pure face upturned with its in- 
nocent eyes fastened adoringly upon 
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your face, and you thought only of 
madonnas and Neapolitan skies and 
deep blue bays and the twanging of 
guitars in gondolas. 

And so it was summer and I knew the 
family very well indeed. Angela was 
happy in the summertime, for the great 
bench-land bloomed through all the 
warm season with flowers of a million 
colors. You can’t imagine how lovely it 
was when the ranchmen turned the water 
on in spring from the irrigation ditches; 
the wild flax burst into flower, and the 
carpet was green and blue; and the hills 
around the bench glowed with yellow 
and pink and purple; and when the 
srass was cut in late summer, every- 
thing turned orange and crimson and 
brown, great patches of every color, fol- 
lowing one another day by day till the 
earth fairly sang in beauty. By the 
middle of June the snow had gone off and 
the ground was dry enough to take out the 
little jitney and go to town for supplies. 

Nobody in the barren places is really 
poor because there are always the great 
ranches where the homesteaders can get 
work, but when the winter has been 
long, and a man’s loving heart brings 
him home from his job too often, there 
isn't a great deal of money to be spent. 
Angela instructed Tony very carefully 
just how the little hoard was to be ap- 
portioned if there should not be enough. 
Most important of all the things he was 
to buy was the case of cherries, I have 
told you that she waited all the long 
winter for the trip to town for this, and 
I shall tell you now, that it was the only 
thing she ever asked for herself. 

They made only two trips in a year 
because Tony wasn’t exactly to be 
trusted. He was quite likely to get into 
fights and spend all the money in dice 
or drink if he went too often. So she 
allowed him to go only in spring and 
fall and the purchasing of supplies took 
him so long and occupied his time so 
fully that he was fairly safe on these oc- 
casions. Giuseppe always went with 
him, and had a worn look when he 
returned. 


I was at the house when the little jit- 
ney rolled home. Angela and I went out 
to get the mail. She didn’t ask ques- 
tions but quietly helped to carry in the 
boxes. Then she looked them over. 

“There wasn’t enough money for the 
cherries,” said Tony. 

She looked up at him, startled. 

*“No cherries?” she repeated dazed. 

““No money,” repeated Tony. 

I felt a dreadful emptiness as if a stun- 
ning blow had fallen and deadened all 
consciousness. 

That had to happen sometime—it 
couldn’t help happening—but oh, dear, 
that I should have been there to see it! 

My eyes darted to the eves of Angela. 
They had been dark as buried pools be- 
fore, but now they were like whirling 
smoke from deep old chimneys. I was 
afraid. I tried to break the stillness, but 
no words came. I struggled wildly. If 
she spoke first what might not happen! 

“TI guess it’s time for me to go!” I 
said inanely, and gathered up my quirt 
and gloves. 

“You will come again.’ she said 
courteously, and I replied with inarticu- 
late words that had no meaning. 

We were not surprised that Angela 
should finally leave her husband—she 
had put up with an awful lot from him— 
and that when she did leave, she should 
leave all, house and farm and children 
and everything. Angela was not one to 
do things by halves. Lots of women kill 
their husbands for things like that— 
though I suppose after they think it over 
they are sorry. 

I don’t know whether we expected 
violence on the part of Tony or not, but 
we discussed the matter very thoroughly. 
We were too busy to go down to the 
house to look the matter over, and as the 
children continued to come to school 
properly dressed and with the required 
complement of lunch-buckets and pen- 
cils, we put off investigation until a 
more convenient season. 

We were disturbed, though. Women 
almost never leave their husbands in the 
summertime, and discussion and dis- 
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agreement were lively as to what had 
been the final outrage that had driven 
Angela to this step. All the supposed 


cruelties and real incapabilities of poor 


Tony were gone over again and again, 
but I didn’t say anything. I had before 
me always the picture of the woman’s 
eyes when the cherries had not come. 
But no one would have understood, and 
because so pitifully Tony did not know, 
it seemed like stabbing in the dark to 
tell about it. We had heard that all for- 
eigners beat their wives, so the problem 
settled itself on that basis, and I let it 
go at that. But within a few weeks 
Tony began coming to dances. Some- 
times he and Giuseppe came alone, and 
sometimes they brought all the little 
children; and oh, dear, you can’t im- 
agine what a change had come over him! 
He had been almost handsome when we 
saw him last, with his bright black eyes, 
and bandit mustache and cheeks like 
autumn leaves; but now, after weeks of 
roving the hills, he was gaunt, haggard, 
and wretched. He stood leaning against 
the wall all night, looking so woebegone 
and miserable that we could not bear it. 
We always turned our faces away when 
we danced near him. The little girls 
played contentedly on the outskirts of 
the crowd, and we looked at them and 
sighed, thinking how fortunate it is that 
children do not understand. 

We talked about it at breakfast the 
next morning. The men didn’t say 
much but Mrs. Malloy and I were full 
of pity and sympathy for poor Tony. 
Public opinion veered swiftly once we 
had seen him; he was manifestly incap- 
able of beating anybody’s wife, much 
less his own whom he had loved so much, 
as was apparent to all of us. 

**And I saw him behind the stove, sit- 
ting in the wood box,” she mourned; 
“he just couldn’t stand the sight of all 
of us having such a good time.” 

“No, that wasn’t it,” explained her 
voung son. “Tony, he'd stolen a sand- 
wich, and he went there to eat it cause 
he didn’t want anybody to see him.” 

And that was how we learned that the 


Colianis didn’t have much cooked food 
at home. He used to bring a sack of 
coffee, or a bag of dried fruit, as his con. 
tribution to the feasts, and we took par- 
ticular pains to see that he got some of 
the best of everything we had. He'd 
look up at us with the pathetic doggish- 
ness that women can never resist. and 
we were very good to him in our unob- 
trusive way. After the tragedy of the 
wood box had been explained, his pres- 
ence didn’t depress us any more, he- 
cause being hungry isn’t nearly as dis- 
tressing as being mentally miserable. 
So we fed him and his children at our 
parties, and went happily about our 
affairs. 

I adored the children. Giuseppe was 
white as moonflowers, but the others 
were all dark and somber, with a gloom 
in their eyes as alluring as the sheen of 
starless nights. They played as reaiil; 
as the others did, but seldom laughed, 
and Giuseppe never smiled. We did a 
great deal more singing that summer 
than we did arithmetic, because the 
weather was hot, and I hate to torture 
my brain in hot weather with problems 
the significance of which I only partly 
understand; take hay measurements, 
for instance. No matter how many 
times I measure the same havstack, | 
always get a different answer, and I have 
had to learn to smile deprecatingly and 
say to seekers after information, “Oh, 
well, you know how teachers are’; and 
people have learned to accept our igno- 
rance as a matter of course. And why 
should I measure hay, or instruct any- 
one in its measurement when children 
can sing with voices like larks, and I can 
feel all the raptures of trees and flowers 
in listening to them? 

When Giuseppe had learned to use his 
paint box he painted from memory pic- 
tures of cherry trees which did not look 
in the least like cherry trees; but he 
thought they did, and once when I rode 
down that way on a pretended errand, | 
found his pictures all pinned up against 
the wall between the dirty overalls and 
saddles and bridles. 
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“Mamma will like it when she comes 
back.” he said, shyly. ‘She likes cherry 
ace 

Sometimes he rode with his father in 
the hills, but he always came back to the 
cabin at night to see that the littler ones 
vot something to eat and got to bed all 
right. And then if his father went out 
again, Giuseppe went with him, never 
saving anything but riding along beside 
him, his face always turned to him. The 
men spoke about it; they said it was im- 
possible ever to see Tony alone except 
when Giuseppe was in school. And it 
was said that Tony sat in the cabin all 
lay long on those five days of each 
school week, watching the clock until he 
could set out to meet his children. We 
were all sorry for Tony. Italians never 
seem to assimilate with the rest of us 
under any circumstances. They stay 
off by themselves at the section houses, 
and play their violins and drink and 
fight, and you can see the women stand- 
ing in the doors of their box cars when 
you go by on the train; they always 
have many lovely children with mourn- 
ful black eyes, and cheeks like autumn 
leaves, and I don’t know why we don’t 
adore them, but we don’t seem to. It 
makes them shy to be so ignored. 

Tony never went down town now. It 
vas very far away and he could not 
leave Giuseppe for so long a_ time. 
Giuseppe could not go with him because 
he would not leave the children all alone. 
The poor little boy was under a terrible 
strain. He had to coax his father to eat 
now. He would sit beside him at the 
dances and talk to him in a low tone, 
looking at us out of the corner of his eye 
to be sure that he was not observed. 

“Now, Tony, it’s awful good to- 
night. Now, take only a bite.” 

I could hear him, because I loved his 
voice, and had learned to single it out 
at school among all the others on the 
playground. 

And he would sit with Tony all eve- 
ning, talking to him. The rest of us 
tried to, but we couldn’t. As soon as 
he turned his eyes on us, a great leaden 
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weight oppressed us and we grew dumb 
and miserable. 

So you see, there was nothing for us 
to do. Such a thing had never hap- 
pened to us before. 

Usually if a woman left her husband, 
he'd say, 

“Oh well, this is a helluva place to 
bring a woman to,” and let it go at 
that. 

Probably he hadn't had her long 
enough to be used to her anyway; and 
when a man lives alone in his cabin 
just about so long it is rather bother- 
some than otherwise to have a woman 
puttering about. 

But Tony was dying before our eyes. 
There was nothing I could do. I played 
with his children, and tried not to think 
of him, hoping that by a sudden flash of 
genius the right solution would occur to 
me, and I would go to him with noble 
and queenly words and place his hand in 
the hand of his wife, and my name 
would be spoken with reverence and re- 
spect ever after. 

But that isn’t the way things happen. 
And maybe after all it’s just as well it 
isn’t; for if I went about the world un- 
tangling all its confusions, I should never 
have that rapture of surprise that comes 
to me when, right in my sight, the tan- 
gles straighten themselves out, all of 
themselves, without the least need of my 
help. 

The children did not like to talk of 
their mother, and I am shy with chil- 
dren, because they live in a world of 
powerful emotions and noble impulses in 
which I have no part; and bold as I am 
in my own plane, I dare not intrude in 
the places they have shut away from me. 

I had a dress that winter trimmed in 
fur, and they could not resist standing 
quietly by me sometimes to stroke its 
softness. I pretended I did not notice 
them, but sometimes, in putting in a 
hairpin, I would let my hand rest a 
minute on the little brown claw that lay 
unobtrusively on my collar. 

But even with the white face and the 
mournful black eyes of Giuseppe ever be- 
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fore me, and the dread of what the long 
winter would bring to the forsaken 
family, I couldn’t be very unhappy, 
much as I wanted to; for if Rimini 
Route was full of poetry and romance 
during the summertime, it was a dream 
of music and charm in winter. The 
snow covered the mountains all around 
us, shining in the sunlight like looking- 
glasses, and when the weather got down 
to forty-two below zero, the sky in the 
mornings was full of sun dogs, lovely 
things that stretched halfway across the 
sky parallel with the horizon, brilliant 
as rainbows. And there was endless har- 
mony. The snow was hard as quartz; 
the lightest step gave out a pleasant 
screeching, and the wind had a thousand 
melodies. I learned them all by heart. 
At night when I couldn’t sleep for the 
noise, I’d lie in bed covered up to the 
eyebrows, and practice moaning and 
roaring and whistling in unison. I be- 
came wonderfully skillful and got lots of 
practice, because the children at school 
loved it and we gave up other forms of 
music in its favor. I learned a little 
from them, too. The little boys taught 
me how to put my fingers in the corners 
of my mouth, and how to rattle my 
tongue against my teeth, and get en- 
chanting effects. 

The Coliani children still came to 
school, dark and mournful and alluring 
in their somber beauty. Giuseppe took 
care of all of them, and they were well 
wrapped up against the winter storms, 
but they didn’t look very well nour- 
ished. Their mother wrote to them 
sometimes, and told them in passionate 
words that she loved them. They 
brought the letters to me, because they 
couldn’t read Italian very well, and when 
I'd read the words to them, they told me 
the meaning. I could see she still thought 
of them; but she said nothing about 
coming back. 

And now it was December, and as 
we'd had school for eight months, it was 
time to close. I packed my trunk and 
dressed myself in all my wool things, 
with a pair of hot bricks to keep my feet 


warm, and started home. I missed mos 
of the scenery because my breath gat). 
ered up around my hair and collected oy 
my eyelashes so that I couldn’t see myc} 
for the ice, and the frost gathered in the 
folds of my scarf until my chin rested }; 
a deep drift, but otherwise I wasn’t cold 
and we pursued our way merrily. ‘The 
little Colianis were at the window to see 
us go by, and I waved at them with . 
great deal of regret. They were lovely 
children, all forlorn. Rolling along with 
sereeching runners over the frozen snow, 
we passed house after house, as many 
as four the first day, and more than 
twelve the second. 

It was warmer in the lower country, 
and by the time we got to the station, | 
could pick the ice out of my eyes and 
look about intelligently. 

We are always sorry to come to the 
end of the stage route. We have become 
friendly on the way, and the parting is 
nearly always forever. Of course, such 
of the men as are in no particular hurry 
stay over to take you to dinner or to a 
show, or even go on to the main line 
with you, and thus stretch the hours a 
little, but even so, the journey comes to 
an end presently, and you must pursue 
your way alone. So here we were. | 
crawled out of the confusion of blankets 
and went into the hotel. And there of 
all people in the world was Angela! | 
don’t know when I was so glad to see 
anybody! She had got this splendid po- 
sition of cooking at the hotel, and had 
everything all warm and lovely with 
roses on the wall paper, and cans and 
cans of cherries, all in lovely colors on 
the outside and celestial flavors on the 
insides, and she could have as many as 
she wanted. I was so glad to see how 
comfortable she was that I forgot about 
the children at home, and poor Tony. 
who had only himself to blame anyway. 

I waited only long enough to go up- 
stairs and exchange my tons of clothing 
for several ounces, and then returned to 
the kitchen where I sat all happily with 
a plateful of stewed chicken and dump- 
lings, in advance of the regular guests. 
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Angela listened to me hungrily as I 
talked—I told her of the lovely summer 
we had had, with all its carpeted splen- 
dor, and of how dear her children were, 
and how well they were learning. I 
didn’t tell her anything about Tony be- 
cause I thought she might be sensitive. 

Well, in the evening the stage driver 
wanted me to go to a dance with him, 
so I did because I remembered how kind 
he had been not to let me go riding on 
the “dead one” the spring before, and 
also because he had often brought me 
fruit from town during summer. But 
after the dance I found Angela waiting 
for me in my room. She wanted to talk 
some more. I went back over the whole 
adventure from the time she had left us 
in July to the present day, and she lis- 
tened again, smiling and clapping her 
hands and sometimes uttering little 
clucks of deprecation at our wickedness 
and of sympathy at our misfortunes. I 
didn't tell her about poor little Giuseppe 
trying to adorn the house with his paint- 
ings, because I thought the contrast be- 
tween her past squalor and her present 
comfort would agitate her. 

So I talked mostly of the girls and 
their love affairs, and the dances and 
quarrels, and who was working and who 
wasn't and where everybody was living, 
until there wasn’t anything more to say. 
But still she didn’t want to go. 

I'd told everything twice over, and 
she couldn’t ask about them again; 
there was no topic left except the 
weather. 

“Has it been cold?” she asked. 

“Cold!” IT woke up instantly. I love 
weather, and there is no subject on 
which I can expatiate so endlessly. I 
described the weather from the first early 
snowfall in October, up through the bliz- 
zards and white ice of November, to the 
very last days when the mercury had 
lropped out of the thermometer. She 
listened, thrilled and breathless. 

“And wind!” I went on, inspired to 
greater heights by her eloquent atten- 
tion. “You should have heard the 
wind! You know how it howls when it 
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comes out of the canyon just below your 
place? Like this!” 

It seemed a pity that all the skill I 
had acquired by long practice that fall 
should be wasted, and I knew no one 
else so capable of appreciating my clev- 
erness as this child of music and color, 
so I sat up in bed and pushed back my 
hair to be as ready as possible. 

Like this,’ I repeated, effectively. 

And then I[ whistled and moaned the 
winds that had been blowing about the 
cabins of Rimini Route. I almost forgot 
about my audience in my enthusiasm. 
I could hear them again as I sat there in 
the still, still morning. I moaned along 
in low dreary monotone, rising and fall- 
ing in irregular rhythm, mounting 
steadily in long quivering minor caden- 
zas, most lovely to listen to; shrill, eerie, 
piercing notes, blood chilling in the still- 
ness; slow-dying decrescendos ending 
with a sob—a silence, then a wild sweep 
as around sharp corners, a bitter strug- 
gle with the cemented logs of tight little 
cabins, a wild ery as of a thousand bitter 
pains—Oh, my! 

Men say I am clever because without 
their help I can write compositions like 
this, ‘We have your letter of the second 
instant and are giving it careful atten- 
tion,” and because I can look into their 
eyes when they’ve said something orig- 
inal, and murmur, “I never thought of 
it that way, but how true it is!” And I 
suppose these things are clever, but oh, 
my! I love to tell you how I sat up in 
bed that December morning and whis- 
tled the winds of Rimini Route. 

“Like that!’ I said, when I had 
finished. 

Then I noticed her. She was rocking 
back and forth moaning softly to herself, 
and the tears were standing in her eyes. 

I was sorry. 
off, as I dearly love to do. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“Oh, poor Tony!” she cried, wringing 
her hands. “Poor Tony! He can’t 
stand the wind! He never could stand 
it! Poor Tony, all alone! All alone with 
the wind!” 


I'd only been showing 
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She went crying from the room. 

I wished I hadn't done it. People do 
feel that way about wind and snow and 
things. I went to sleep presently and 
didn’t waken until a knock on the door 
brought me back with the information 
that I had but an hour before train time. 
I got up and came down to breakfast. 

“Stage go?” I asked conversationally. 

The proprietor grunted crossly. 

“Here's your breakfast,” he said, slid- 
ing a plate before me. “Had to cook it 
myself, so if you can’t eat it do the best 
you can.” 

“Where’s your cook?’’ I asked, 
guiltily. 

“Damn dago—”’ he started, “beg 
your pardon, mam—you can’t depend 
on them dagoes; got up for the stage 
this morning and beat it.” 

“Didn't she say anything?” I in- 
quired breathlessly. 

“Can't understand ‘em when they 
talk fast—all she said was, ‘Poor Tony, 
can’t stanna win’, poor Tony, can’t 
stanna win’.’ What the devil—beg par- 
don, mam—what does it matter if Tony 
can’t stand the wind? Is that any rea- 
son for a dago to go hoppin’ up the 
mountains on a morning like this?” 

“Tt sounds funny,” I murmured. 

“She quit her old man last summer 
‘cause he beat her up fierce (a man can 
forget almost any grievance in the re- 


counting of a tale) and she came alone 
down to Bantry’s to work for them 
Good worker. I was glad to get |ver: 
thought I'd have a cook all winter; gave 
her good wages, too, plenty to eat, warm 
room; what more did she want? Can't 
depend on a dago; here we had a |iit) 
wind last night, and she got seared yd 
beat it up to the mountains to her old 
man—vyou been up to Rimini, ain't you? 
Don’t they have a lot o’ wind up there?” 

“Wind? Did we have wind last 
night?” I asked wondering. 

“Yes, mam, quite a lot o” wind, more 
than usual. I’m glad it didn’t wake vou 
up; it bothers some folks.” I looked at 
him, suddenly, but he was knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe against the chimney 
of the stove, and his stolidity was incap- 
able of sarcasm. 

“Most folks sleep right through it,” 
he went on, “but them as knows what 
it is, they usually wake up. This here 
dago probably heard wind like that be- 
fore, just like I did; that’s why she was 
so bothered. Well, I'm glad it didn’t 
wake you up, anyway, sorry you didn't 
get a better breakfast. She was a good 
cook.” 

““T had a lovely breakfast,” I assured 
him. But I did not know whether I had 
eaten eggs or feathers. When you have 
achieved a great work of art you feel all 
full of wings, you know. 


Lonely 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


HO sits within the house, and spins and spins 
A web of silence, louder than a sound, 
And spinning, stares? The rainy sunset thins 
Along the rooms; a bluster of wind pants round 


The vard and back again. 


Its leaves all shed, 


Sags the wet lilac hedge, in half-lit airs, 

Like strip of long-drenched leather, worn to thread; 
Who sits within this house and stares and stares? 
Some secret’s here. Softly I pace the floor, 

For fear that of a sudden it may be known; 

That footsteps may fleet out each hoarded place, 
Some strange dark hand come fumbling at the door, 
That agéd thing, who spins and spins alone, 

Rush out upon me, with a pale, drowned face! 
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THE QUESTION OF INCENTIVE 
BY FRED C. KELLY 

| Sie years I had wasted precious 
hours lying in bed mornings, even 

when wide awake, solely because of my 

reluctance to go in and face the ordeal of 

a cold bath. One morning at nine 

o'clock I bluntly asked myself, 

“Just why do you take these cold 
baths when you hate them so?” 

Right offhand I couldn't think of the 
true answer. My first impulse was to 
say, “Because it’s good for my health.” 
But I reflected that my health had been 
just as good when I didn’t take them. 
Cold baths didn’t seem to affect my 
health one way or the other. Was it 
then a hangover of an old Puritanical 
notion that anything pleasant is wicked 


while anything unpleasant—whether 
vile-tasting medicine or cold baths—is 


just naturally bound to be morally and 
physically beneficial? 

That may have explained it partly, 
but not entirely. I recalled the number 
of times when, in talking with the neigh- 
bors, I had proudly referred to my daily 
cold bath. That appeared to be the real 
answer. I took cold baths that I might 
mention them and my own hardihood, 
when talking to the neighbors. But, I 
further asked myself, “‘ While I undergo 
this daily ordeal for the benefit of the 
neighbors, what have the neighbors ever 
done for me?” True, they sometimes 
bring me cookies or a plate of quivering 
quince jelly; but what sacrifice have 
they ever made for me comparable with 
my cold baths? 

I decided that the neighbors didn’t 
half appreciate what I had been doing, 
and I then and there quit the cold-bath 





program forever. 
a changed man. 
from the moment I awaken each morn- 
ing, not with dread but composure and 


Since then I have been 
I began to view life, 


even pleasure. At times I laugh right 
gayly. I shout, I sing! You would 
scarcely know me. 

Well, anyhow, having settled the cold- 
bath question, I began to wonder about 
various other daily chores and pursuits 
that take people’s time and attention 
without their knowing exactly why. 

Take golf, for instance—the game that 
my old friend Pete Witt once declared 
had needlessly prolonged the lives of a 
great many of our most useless citizens. 
I asked myself and others: Why do 
people play golf? The usual answer is: 
For the exercise. But, of course, that 
isn’t the real reason, but only the excuse. 
One may get far more exercise in any of 
a dozen convenient ways than is af- 
forded by golf. Let’s analyze a golf 
game and see how much exercise one 
gets. The average eighteen-hole golf 
course is, I believe, about three miles 
long, and it takes something like two and 
1 half hours to play a round. In that 
time a mediocre player takes more than 
one hundred strokes, but a good player 
considerably less than one hundred. 
Now, to get full benefit from walking 
three miles, one must proceed rather 
briskly. Four miles an hour is a good 
average walking gait. Poking along at 
the rate of only one mile an hour is not 
much exercise. Add to this, one hun- 
dred strokes with a golf stick, and you 
still have far less exercise than if you 
had substituted for it an hour of ener- 
getic walking, free from the annoyance 
of keeping tab on a little ball, and then 
added one hundred quick strokes with 
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an ax. The condensed exercise of a few 
minutes in a swimming pool greatly ex- 
ceeds that of a round of golf. However, 
I do not mean to imply that golf is fool- 
ish or that one shouldn’t play it. What 
if it doesn’t provide as much exercise as 
one has been led to assume? Exercise, 
I repeat, isn’t the real reason for most 
people’s golf, anyhow. 

Well, you ask, then what is the true 
reason? How in the name of the Old 
Harry do J know? No two persons’ rea- 
sons are quite the same. Each one must 
answer the question according to the 
facts and the dictates of his own con- 
science. Maybe you play golf solely be- 
cause you're bored with everything else 
and chasing a ball gives you an oppor- 
tunity to be a boy again, puttering about 
over hill and dale without having to 
admit truthfully to yourself that you're 
just loafing. Most of us have inhibi- 
tions which make us shrink from the 
thought of futility, or purposeless idle- 
ness. We must first fool ourselves into 
believing that whatever we're doing is 
wise or necessary—for our health, or for 
the sake of important information one 
gets from contact with other business 
men similarly loafing, while likewise 
gravely concealing the truth from them- 
selves. 

Surely, a few persons who play golf in 
the belief that they do it for exercise are 
in truth chiefly concerned about the 
glory of having achieved a status where 
they dare to undertake the game. Golf 
may be their symbol of business or 
social prestige—a means of letting folks 
know that they have arrived. It must 
be remembered that it would be the 
height of folly for a man to be conspicu- 
ously a golfer before he has established 
himself as a success in whatever his chief 
occupation happens to be. If a mer- 
chant, plumber, or portrait painter not 
yet successful, goes forth to the links on 
a pleasant afternoon, everybody says, 
**No wonder he doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. Look at the time he wastes!” 
But when a man recognized as having 
achieved is seen with a kit bag headed 


for the country club, his acquaintances 
are a unit in declaring, ‘‘ You see, his 
success is due to the fact that he takes 
plenty of exercise and gets his mind off 
his work for two or three hours every 
day.” . 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the 
successful tired business man craving ex- 
ercise were to put on not natty golf togs 
every afternoon but a suit of overalls and 
should go to a vacant lot with an ax— 
the swing of which is not altogether un- 
like the swing of a golf stick—to chop 
his own wood. The neighbors would 
come to several conclusions, not the 
least of which would be that, regardless 
of his business achievements, the man is 
clearly a common person of crass in- 
stincts. He would have to combat a sus- 
picion among his friends that he is 
thrifty to the point of stinginess, and 
chops wood not so much for the exercise 
as because he dislikes to pay a trifling 
sum to a poor colored man who needs 
the job. 

Everyone would like to feel that even 
in his moments of recreation he is being 
useful, doing something that ought to be 
done, such as improving his health by 
golf or improving the landscape by the 
sowing of garden seeds. I long ago dis- 
covered that I can delude myself most 
completely as to my true motives by go- 
ing fishing. Golf worried me, not only 
because of its seeming futility, but also 
because the temptations to blaspheme 
and tell lies were too great for one of 
only moderately strong will power. 

With fishing the situation is alto- 
gether different. I not only am able to 
maintain my usual lofty moral plane, 
but can satisfy the demands of my 
thrifty Scotch ancestors who must have 
said to me, “Fred, old boy, be useful 
even at your play.” I have no diffi- 


culty in fooling myself into the firm con- 
viction, when seated in a boat, casting 
a fly wherever I see a likely ripple, that 
I am turning my recreation to profit. 
One has to have food, doesn’t he? If I 
can catch a fish and eat it, thus playing 
a joke on the man at the meat market, 

















THE 
my day hasn't been in vain. My con- 
science freely admits that I haven't been 
wasting my time, the way mere golfers 
do. And I frequently do succeed in 
catching a fish. Of course, I can’t count 
on this every day. It isn’t my fault if 
they're too silly to snap up the pretty 
flies I offer them. But by sticking at it, 
employing my simple little $80 rod and 
S15 reel to best advantage, eventually, 
before the season is over, I am almost 
sure to land a toothsome little trout 
easily worth 10 or 15 cents at any 
vood fish market. I frequently go to 
a place on Madison Avenue and order 
brook trout at $1.60 each, just to assist 
myself in reaffirming the conviction that 
my fishing is by no means time wasted. 
Yes, indeed, by exercising a little thought 
and care, I have no difficulty in making 
myself believe that I am performing a 
vreat work when I go fishing. I not only 
get just as much ozone into my dear old 
system, as if quietly seated on a veranda, 
but I’m doing my part toward filling the 
gay, glad cornucopia of plenty and add- 
ing to the world’s supply of food. Of 
course, if one’s mind weren't painstak- 
ingly trained to self-deception, I might 
perceive the truth that my real motives 
are a combination of laziness and vanity. 
I dote on being totally idle, but one dis- 
likes to admit such shiftlessness. It is 
natural to prefer mulling about in a 
boat, pretending to be oecupied with 
something essential. When fishing one 
enjoys a kind of social immunity. 

Whenever I do finally succeed in draw- 
ing a little trout, of more than the six- 
inch legal length into the boat, I feel 
flattered and elated to realize that with 
only a few crude contrivances, such as a 
split bamboo rod, automatic reel, ta- 
pered oiled silk line and three bright- 
colored flies, I have cleverly been able 
to outwit a fish. It makes one feel like 
a mental giant. Moreover, there is a 
certain old retired harness maker who 
goes every year to the same place I do 
for the fishing, and I keep hoping that 
some day I may bring in a larger fish 
than he does, thus proving to all inter- 
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ested onlookers that I am practically as 
smart as he is. Total strangers will then 
approach me and deferentially inquire 
what flies I recommend in those waters, 
and oh, how important I shall feel! 
Men often tell me that they are pis- 
catorially inclined, not because of vanity 
or to hide their inborn disrelish for toil, 
but because of their appetite for the fish 
themselves. They desire to cat some of 
their little finny friends. But let these 
same men go to a fishing camp where 
everybody says: “Oh, yes, there are a 
few fish here, but we never bother with 
them. Nobody ever goes fishing around 
here.” Just let them alight in such an 
atmosphere as that, I say, and see how 
much fishing they do. Where nobody 
else seems to care anything about catch- 
ing fish, so that there is no chance to 
excite admiration or envy, fishing would 
be scant fun—even for a lazy man. 
What is true of fishing may be said 
also of hunting. Nearly everybody who 
sets forth after deer has fooled himself, 
or at least tries to fool others, into the 
belief that he wants to eat the deer. It 
is a well-known fact—though this state- 
ment will be hotly disputed—that veni- 
son is a poor makeshift for food, if one 
can get anything else, whereas if cows 
and pigs ran wild there might be some 
valid reason for hunting them. The real 
charm of deer hunting lies in the excuse 
to feel formidable and strutty in the 
natty clothes such as are displayed in 
the windows of sporting-goods stores; 
and also there’s the hope of having a 
head to mount over the fireplace to show 
to the boys as proof that a man armed 
with a gun is occasionally more than a 
match for an unarmed deer. The men 
who appear really to seek venison as 
food are usually north-woods guides, 
whose clothes are seldom more romantic 
than a suit of overalls—and they rarely 
have the heads mounted. Of course, there 
is no gainsaying that one does feel a 
somewhat exhilarating sense of impor- 
tance when stalking through the woods, 
or for that matter along the streets, with 
a gun in his possession. Naturally, he 
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is stronger than if he had no gun. The 
gun helps him to extend his personality. 
But why say that he carries the gun be- 
cause he’s hungry? 

When Stefansson, the explorer, came 
back from the Arctic and declared that 
there is no serious difficulty about going 
to the north polar region, he was the ob- 
ject of a storm of abuse from amateur 
explorers who had heretofore been re- 
garded by their friends as heroes in con- 
sequence of their having made a trip to 
the interior of Alaska or north of Hudson 
Bay. I have seen some of the private 
letters he received, and they indicated 
that the writers thought an explorer 
should play according to union rules and 
make the job look just as difficult as pos- 
sible. Carl Akeley, the African explorer, 
has had a similar experience. Others 
who had penetrated the jungle resented 
his saying that lions and elephants are 
not as serious a menace to life as Broad- 
way taxicabs. I notice that several ex- 
plorers who have recently set out for the 
Arctic or the jungle, go with an array of 
equipment far more cumbersome than 
Stefansson or Akeley says is necessary. 

While the wild animals may exceed us 
in cunning of a certain sort, there is no 
denying that man is the only animal who 
has ever succeeded in fooling himself. 


APARTMENT HUNTING IN 
NEW YORK 
BY NEWMAN LEVY 
A MAJORGENERAL in fulluniform 
opened the door for us. My hand 
raised instinctively for a snappy salute, 
but [ remembered in time that the war 
was over and that I was no longer in 
uniform. My wife, who always has 
remarkable presence of mind, said, ‘We 
are looking for a six-room apartment.” 
**Never mind the guard,” | murmured. 
“We have one on the third floor, rear,” 
said the major general. ‘Four rooms 
and kitchenette. Forty-five hundred 
dollars.” 
“We'll look at it,” said Cynthia, my 
wife, wearily. 


We had been hunting 


apartments for a week and this was the 
fourteenth place we had visited that 
morning. 

“Mr. Hansen, the superintendent, will 
be here presently,” said the general. He 
returned to the door and continued to 
“walk his post in a military manner 
keeping constantly on the alert.” Con- 
sidering his rank, he was awfully demo- 
cratic about it. Cynthia sat down on the 
genuine Louis-the-something-or-other 
chair. [ wandered about the marble- 
floored foyer, and admired the scenery. 
The walls were a delicately tinted onyx. 
Soft oriental rugs covered the floor. 
About the foyer stood bronze silk-shaded 
floor lamps and a “dim religious light” 
trickled in through the stained-glass 
windows. I had once attended the 
funeral of a lodge brother at one of New 
York’s famous funeral parlors, and | 
now felt conscious of the same feeling of 
solemnity and reverence that I had 
experienced there. 

“It would be wonderful to live here,” 
said Cynthia. 

“It would be wonderful to die here,” 
I replied, irrelevantly. 

In less than an hour Mr. Hansen 
appeared in his shirtsleeves. We fol- 
lowed him into the elevator and the 
uniformed West Indian shot us up to 
the third floor. 

As Mr. Hansen unlocked the door of 
Apartment 3A I experienced some of the 
feelings that Lord Carnarvon must have 
had as he stood at the threshold of 
Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb. A black abyss 
yawned before us. Mr. Hansen plunged 
bravely into the darkness. 

“This is the reception hall.” Mr. 
Hansen’s voice came mysteriously out of 
the Cimmerian night. He pushed a 
button, lighting up a two-by-four closet. 

“We don’t call this a room,” said Mr. 
Hansen. I admired his moderation. 
Many of the apartments we had visited 
would not only have called it a room, 
but would have called it a combination 
living room, dining room and library. 


We followed Mr. Hansen into the inner 


chamber. 
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“Those early Egyptians certainly had 
the right idea,” I said genially, as Mr. 
Hansen switched on the light. “* Nothing 
elaborate. Just a nice comfortable little 
old tomb.” 

Mr. ignored my remark. 
‘This is one of the master bedrooms,” 
I have noticed that whenever 
they pull that “master bedroom” stuff it 
least a hundred 
month added to the rent. 

“Why, it opens out on an airshaft,” 
exclaimed Cynthia. 


Hansen 
he said. 


means at dollars a 


“The sun just pours into this room 
every morning from seven to seven 
fifteen,” said Mr. Hansen, in an injured 
tone. “The last people who lived here 
used to complain that they couldn't 
sleep because the sun was so bright in 
the morning.” 

“How on earth can we get a bed in 
this room?”’ said Cynthia. 

I saw that Mr. Hansen, who was a 
sensitive soul, was beginning to look 
hurt. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I hastened to 
say. “We can put a cot in, and take 
turns sleeping. We could fix up a sleep- 
ing schedule.” 

“This is the bathroom,” announced 
Mr. Hansen. We followed him into the 
next compartment, and, sure enough, it 
was. Even my wife, who is inclined to 
he skeptical about those things, had to 
admit that it was a bathroom. ‘The walls 
were tiled with beautiful white tiles and 
the nickel fixtures shone like polished 
silver. 

“This is what I call a real classy bath- 
I said enthusiastically. “But 
some wants to take a 


room,” 
suppose one 
bath?” 

I saw that the superintendent was 
stumped. There was certainly nothing 


spacious about that tub. It was a 
beautiful, glistening white porcelain 


affair, but a potted geranium would have 
felt cramped and crowded in it. 

“After all,” I said, for I could see that 
Mr. Hansen was offended again, “‘ what’s 
a bath more or less? One thing is cer- 


tain: there’s no danger of drowning in 
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it, and if there’s one thing I dread it’s 
drowning in a bath tub.” 

“Here's the master  bed- 
room,” said Mr. Hansen, indicating a 
small closet on the left, “and this is the 
living room.” 

Cynthia followed him, but I stayed 
in the hall. There was no room for the 
three of us in the living room. 


second 


“T don’t suppose the people in this 
house go in much for cat swinging,” I 
said, but the superintendent did not hear 
me. He was pointing out to Cynthia a 
slight depression in the wall. 

“This is the kitchenette,” he said. 

[ crowded into the living room. 

“T’m afraid it won’t do,” I said. 
“You see, there are the five children 

“We don’t allow children here,” 
Mr. Hansen. 

“Of course, we could drown some of 
them,” I said, “‘as we did before we 
moved into our present apartment, but 
my wife always hates to do it. Women 
are fussy about that sort of thing.” 

Mr. Hansen nodded sympathetically. 
He rang for the elevator, and we de- 
scended sadly to the funeral 
below. 


said 


parlor 
The major general opened the 
door for us, and we passed sadly out into 
the street. 


MEMOIRS A LA MODE 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


HIS is a great time for memoirs. To 
judge from the display in the book- 
stores, practically everybody is commit- 
ting to paper his recollections. States- 
men, poets, ladies of fashion, political 
bosses, newspaper editors—all of them 
are hard at work writing. When a 
European cabinet falls the sound of its 
fall is drowned by the scratching of pens 
and the clatter of typewriters as each of 
the defeated ministers begins the com- 
position of five hundred pages of inside 
stuff. As for the United States, every- 
body knows that the main issue in 1924 
will not be the world court or the tariff, 
but whether we shall give the Democrats 
four more years to tell what really hap- 
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pened at the Paris Conference, or set the 
Republicans to work telling what really 
happened at the Washington Conference. 
The publishers are tumbling over one 
another to issue random reminiscences, 
amazing revelations, and 
diaries. 

There are various types of memoirs. 
For instance, there is the standard 
British type, full of duchesses and re- 
partee. The British type runs along 
somewhat after this fashion: 


indiscreet 


CHAPTER I 
BOYHOOD AT PIFFLEIGH-ON-HANTS 


My earliest recollection is of seeing my 
grandfather, Lord Blessus, who was a 
very old man at this time and had just 
been defeated in the by-election of 1851, 
talking with a fine-looking man with a 
beard. 

“Who is the man with the beard?” I 
said, tugging at my grandmother’s sleeve. 

“Hash, child,” said my grandmother. 

It was not until years afterward that I 
learned that the man with the beard was 
none other than Viscount Withers, the 
well-known Tory whip, of whom Glad- 
stone made his famous remark in the 
land-tax debate of 1852, ““The world is 
too much Withers.”” The Viscount, by 
the by, was an inimitable story-teller. 

Lady Augusta Gooseberry, his half- 
sister, was one of the famous beauties of 
her day. I remember hearing from Lord 
Tennyson (who, by the by, was an 
inimitable story-teller) an example of 
Lady Augusta’s keen wit. As it hap- 
pened, she was entertaining the Queen 
at dinner. The company had gathered 
in the drawing-room and were expecting 
dinner to be announced at any moment 
when Lady Augusta came up to the 
Queen where she was chatting with 
Prince Winternitz-Coburg and said in 
her inimitable way, “Well, how about 
tying on the old nosebag now?” This 
was such a charmingly informal way of 
inviting Her Gracious Majesty to the 
dinner table that our well-beloved Queen 
was convulsed. The signal having thus 
been given, all present laughed heartily. 


The incident served to relieve the ten. 
sion in international affairs and prob) 
ably averted war between Austria and 
Hertzegovina. 

Lady Augusta was also, by the by, an 
inimitable story-teller. 


And so on. That is the British style of 
reminiscence. The American has, jer- 
haps, somewhat more variety. ‘There 
are certain elements, however, which are 
practically essential to the successf,)| 
American performance. It must contain 
a glimpse of Booth, with some reference 
to his famous performance of Hamlet at 
the old Yonkers Music Hall in 1883, at 
which the author occupied a box with 
William Winter. It must contain ait 
least one anecdote about Mark Twain, 
showing how very funny he could be, 
although of course there was a side to |iis 
nature which the public seldom saw. 
And no book of memoirs is complete 
without a passage telling how the author 
attended the Democratic convention of 
1884, and how the candidate was real!) 
selected by a small group of men col- 
lected in a hotel bedroom. The story is 
usually told somewhat as follows: 


The convention had taken a recess 
after the third ballot. There was a hope- 
less deadlock. On this ballot the vote 
had been: 

McGuire, 219. 

Gummidge, 187. 
O'Shaughnessy, 72. 

Smith, 43. 

Jones, 141%. 

Robinson, 4. 

Necessary to a choice, 613. 

It was excessively hot, and after the 
balloting ended I went to my room. | 
drew a warm bath and got in, first 
divesting myself of my clothing. Hardly 
had I done so when Senator Farr and 
Congressman Near came in. They 
seemed much excited. 

“Harry,” said Senator Farr, “we've 
simply got to find a candidate. The 
convention is at a standstill. The dele- 
gates are in confusion. The wildest 
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O’Shaugh- 
nessy men are talking of making a deal 
with Jones, and there is danger that the 
Jones men will consummate a negotia- 
tion with O’Shaughnessy. The future of 
the party is at stake. What shall we do?” 


rumors are going around. 


It was a dramatic moment. I shall 
never forget it. 

“What about Governor Hokum?” 
said I. 


Senator Farr struck his open palm 
with his closed fist. His jaw shut with a 
snap. 

‘Hokum it is,” said he. 

Two hours later the convention re- 
assembled. Amid scenes of the wildest 
disorder, Senator Farr nominated Gov- 
ernor Hokum. Congressman Near led a 
demonstration which lasted fifty-eight 
minutes. Then the balloting began. The 
result of the fifth ballot was as follows: 

Hokum, 849. 
O'Shaughnessy, 21. 
Gummidge, 14. 

McGuire, 4%. 

Smith, 4%. 

Jones, V4, 

Robinson, 4. 

Necessary to a choice, 613. 

I was present throughout, and was 
naturally elated by the result. The rest 
of the story is known to the whole world. 


(nother item which no well-regulated 
book of American reminiscences should 
be without is the account of the farewell 
dinner to Sophie Sparrow, the famous 
soprano, at Delmonico’s at the close of 
her triumphal tour of America in 1878. 
The dinner was given by none other than 
vou’ve guessed it) Booth. 
was there. 


Everybody 
Mr. Horace Gubb’s memoirs 
contain this account of it: 


At that time Delmonico’s was situated 
on what Ninth Street, a few 
blocks south of what is now Fourteenth 
Street. There was a cow pasture where 
the Flatiron Building now stands, and 
the present site of Times Square was a 
swamp. I remember distinctly how Mrs. 
Gotham, the social leader of the day, 


is now 
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amazed everybody by building her house 
as far north as Eleventh Street. 

To this day I have preserved the menu 
of that dinner at Delmonico’s, signed by 
a number of the guests, and I have it 
before me as I write. It was a gala 
Gaudens made a_ very 
pretty bas-relief of Miss Sparrow out of 
mashed potato, which Longfellow pre- 
sented to her with a set of impromptu 
verses, these as I recollect began some- 
what as follows: 

The rustic oaf, he 
Wheels his barrow; 


occasion. St. 


He, too, has heard our Sophie, 
Sophie Sparrow! 

I have forgotten the rest of the poem, 
but doubtless Brander Matthews, who 
was present, has retained a copy. Per- 
haps the climax of the evening came 
when Mark Twain made bis now famous 
epigram, referring to the guest of honor 
as a song sparrow. This apt witticism 
produced roars of laughter. 

My copy of the 
follows: 


menu reads as 

Soup 

Mashed Potatoes 
Ice Cream 


Roast Beef 
Apple Pie 

Sophie Sparrow 
H. W. Longfellow 
R. W. Emerson 
Jay Gould 
Joseph Jefferson 
U.S. Grant 
E. Booth 
P. T. Barnum 
N. Hawthorne 
H. Gubb 


whole school of 
memoir-writers revealing one ugly fact 
after another about the Versailles Con- 
ference and the making of the peace 
treaty. Space does not allow a detailed 
analysis of this type of book, but the 
reader will recognize a characteristic bit 
from The Versailles Conference Turned 
Inside Out, by Professor Emanuel G. 
Goofer, who was retained as an expert 
on territorial integrity by the American 
delegation. 


There is another 
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On May 4 (Professor Goofer tells us), 
the Silesian-Bulgarian-Mesopotamian 
situation had reached such a point that I 
sent the following letter to the President: 

My dear Mr. President, 

The state of things is most serious. 
May I urgently recommend that you 
throw the full weight of your great 
influence in support of the Mecklenburg- 
Swabia-Frankfurter-Zeitung line? If this 
is done, it will be a big day for self- 
determination. 

Respectfully yours, 
kK. G. Goofer. 

To this I received no answer. Mean- 
while the situation became critical in the 
extreme. Revolution broke out in 
Poland, the irredentist movement ac- 
eelerated in Serbia, and Jugo-Slavian 
irregulars tore up the tracks of the 
Tyrolean narrow-gauge railways. 

On May 7 I sent the following memo- 
randum to Mr. Wilson: 

Dear Mr. President, 

How about doing something? I 
recommend heartily a concerted stand of 
the Allies in favor of the Mecklenburg- 
Swabia-Frankfurter-Zeitung line. I feel 
sure that if this is done the air will clear. 

Very truly yours, 
kK. G. Goofer. 

The President spent all of May 8 
closeted with Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau. The Allies had reached an impasse. 
Still there was no answer to my letters. 
On May 9 I telegraphed Mr. Wilson: 

Recommend Mecklenburg-Swabia- 
Frankfurter-Zeitung line. 

(Signed) Goofer, Expert on Lines. 

On May 12, I received the following 
terse note from the Hotel Crillon: 

I think not. 

WwW. W. 

I have always felt that this was the 
turning point of the Conference. The 
line as finally adopted, contrary to my 
advice, had a fatal kink in it. And now 
years have gone by, and Europe, as I 
foresaw in May, 1919, is not yet at 
peace! In fact it is an even thing whether 
or not the civilized world is on its way 
to destruction. 


There is a final type of Americay 
memoirs the author of which js 
intensely modest that he insists on writ- 
ing in the third person. Somewhat t}))) 
does he unfold his blushing story: 

At this time our hero, young Edway| 
Bunk, was barely fourteen years of a. 
He was not an exceptional boy. [le 
had no conspicuous talents. But |e 
certainly had a keen eye for the main 
chance. 

Not many boys to-day have to work 
as hard as young Edward Bunk. Every 
morning he was up at three, studvi 
arithmetic by lamplight. Little did he 
then dream how useful arithmetic would 
prove in calculating his future success! 
From four to five he studied history by 
candlelight—history in which the name 
of Edward Bunk did not yet figure. 
From five to eight he sold papers; then 
he went to school; after school he rushed 
about asking notable people for their 
autographs. Any other boy who did not 
prefer to waste his time playing marbles 
could have done this. At the end of the 
day young Bunk would climb into bed 
with the consciousness that he was so 
good that he was sure to become 
millionaire. 

One day, while he was selling papers, 
he had an idea. He would publish a 
paper of his own. It would be a paper 
perfectly characteristic of Edward Bunk, 
and thus would be sure to make money. 
He rushed to Dr. Henry Ward Beecher 
and told him of the plan. 

“A very good notion, my boy,” said 
the famous preacher. “Here is a nickel 
to serve as capital.” 

That nickel gave Bunk his start. He 
still has it. He has a lot more, too, 
several millions of them; and sometimes, 
when he asks the chauffeur of his high- 
powered car to drive slowly through the 
streets where once he sold papers, he is 
profoundly impressed with the justice of 
things in this world. 

Let us all try to make the world a 
better and nobler place, as Edward Bunk 
does. 
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Theological 


BY EDWARD 5S. 


HE May of the parlia- 

mentary bodies of the Protestant 
churches were full of discussion and con- 
tention about statements of belief. 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Baptists 
all had a turn at it, and were volumi- 
nously reported in the newspapers. Mr. 
Bryan was active in the Presbyterian 
Assembly, and where Mr. Bryan launches 
argument and takes definite positions, 
there usually abundant publicity. 
There was in this case. Mr. Bryan is 
opposed, as we all know, to Darwinism 
or what he thinks is Darwinism, and he 
fought it in the General Assembly, and 
tried to get it prohibited from Presby- 


neetings 


is 


terian schools, colleges and _ general 
thought. He did not quite succeed in 


that, though he did put through a reso- 
lution pledging officers and members of 
the Presbyterian Church to total absti- 
nence, which was not particularly dan- 
verous because the Presbyterians will 
doubtless do as they like about taking 
such a pledge. 

The public interest in all these reli- 
gious controversies has been very lively, 
and they have been the topic of endless 
editorial remarks in the newspapers. 
What has interested the papers and the 
public has been not so much whether 
various statements of belief were true or 
not, as how far the councils of the 
churches would try to bind their minis- 
ters to these beliefs. In both the Pres- 
byterian and Baptist meetings the main 
row was over orthodoxy. In the Pres- 
byterian meetings Mr. Bryan was beaten 
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as candidate for Moderator, and was not 
allowed to have his way about evolution, 
but he did succeed in inducing the As- 
sembly to instruct the Presbytery of 
New York as to what are essential be- 
liefs, and to command it to instruct its 
preachers to preach those beliefs. That 
was particularly a detail of discipline for 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, a Baptist 
who is preaching in a New York Presby- 
terian Church, and being one of the most 
interesting and religious preachers in 
town, is very highly regarded by some 
of his brethren of the pulpit. 

The Baptists made a better showing. 
It seems the Baptist Church does not 
hold its members to agreement with any 
creed, which in these times is a very 
helpful relief. Baptists have opinions as 
to what is true and what is not, and the 
councils of the Church doubtless pass on 
those opinions, and there is no general 
complaint that the Baptists are not 
orthodox, but they have this valuable 
escape from creedal obligations, and 
nowadays they seem to be happy in it. 
When the Reverend Doctor Stratton, 
an ardent fundamentalist of New York, 
tried to shut off President Faunce, of 
Brown University, from addressing the 
Baptist meeting, he was sat upon 
promptly and with emphasis by the 
brethren, and Doctor Faunce made his 
address. 

Members of the Presbytery in New 
York and others to the number of sixty- 
six protested against the action which 
Mr. Bryan was able to induce the ¢ 


ren- 
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eral Assembly to take, calling upon the 
New York Presbytery to require every 
preacher in Presbyterian pulpits to ad- 
here to the Westminster confession of 
faith, and in addition to certain speci- 
fied doctrines to wit: That there are no 
errors in the Bible; the Virgin birth of 
Christ; that He rose from the dead in 
the same body in which He lived; that by 
His death he “satisfied Divine justice,” 
and that His miracles were miracles 
as reported. The sixty-six protested 
that these beliefs were not essential 
to belief in Christianity, and that the 
requirements to entertain them had 
been added unwarrantably to the re- 
quirements of the Presbyterian Church. 
That does not necessarily imply dishbe- 
lief on the part of the remonstrants in 
the propositions mentioned. They went 
no farther than to say that they were not 
essential beliefs. This Bryanite resolu- 
tion was aimed at Doctor Fosdick, but 
the Baptists, whose fold he belongs in, 
in their meeting refused all invitations 
to meddle with him. 

A categorical reply to the resolution 
of the Assembly was made in the news- 
papers by Dr. Henry 5S. Coffin of New 
York, one of the sixty-six, and a notable 
Presbyterian preacher. He denied that 
any of the five propositions was an es- 
sential doctrine in the form in which the 
Assembly’s resolution stated it, and said 
he did not personally accept and teach 
any of them in that form. He did not 
believe the Scriptures claim to be “ with- 
out error,” nor find that they proclaimed 
the virgin birth as an essential doctrine; 
he would not accept “satisfied divine 
justice’ as a competent disclosure of 
what Christ’s death accomplished, nor 
agree that the Seriptures teach that 
Christ rose from death in the same body 
in which He lived, nor that Christ con- 
sidered faith in His miracles essential. 
Yet in his comments Doctor Coffin gave 
evidence of being appreciably Chris- 
tianized, even though not in agreement 
with all particulars of doctrine as stated 
under the compelling inspiration of Mr. 
Bryan. He said that if Doctor Fosdick 


wasn't fit to preach in a Presbyterian 
pulpit neither was he, for he shared Fos 
dick’s point of view. 

Awful, they seem, these disagreements 
of doctors, but in reality they are not so 
bad. They will all be reconciled in time 
if the human mind is allowed to work 
Mr. Bryan seems to want to chain it up, 
and that’s where Mr. Bryan is wrong 
In religion, as in prohibition, he believes 
in compulsion, and in that he is crudely 
antagonistic to the Christian philosophy ; 
but in his doctrinal beliefs he is not far 
out, though his statement of them should 
not be imposed upon anybody. No one 
should be tied up to the assertion that 
the Bible is without error. To do that 
is simply to use that remarkable collec- 
tion of books as a slung shot to crack 
heads with. The Bible is by far the 
most valuable depository of human ex- 
perience that exists. There is more 
truth about religion in it than in all the 
rest of the library. To dig out that 
truth and digest it is a big job, but it 
better repays labor than any other form 
of excavation now being prosecuted 
The Bible tells what sort of creatures 
men are, how they came so, how they 
have behaved in times past, and how 
their Maker has dealt with them. It of 
fers the best available clues to proper 
hehavior, and the best suggestions to be 
had for keeping this world and its in- 
habitants from going once more to the 
demnition bowwows. It contains such 
extraordinary deposits of truth, recog- 
nizable as truth by competent minds, 
that the notion that it is miraculously 
errorless is excusable. But to think if 
errorless is not only not a duty, but is a 
hindrance to progress in understanding 
it. Search the Seriptures by all means, 
but search for errors as well as for 
information. 

The Bible is full of marvels, indicating 
potentialities in men that are still in- 
completely developed and understood. 
it is full of the suggestion of an invisible 
world closely associated with this mate- 
rial world and into which we graduate 
when we have finished with life here, and 
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with which we are encouraged to have 
such dealings as we can while we are 
till clothed in mortality. It gives no 
encouragement to all people to think 
alike, but, on the contrary, supports a 
vreat variety of opinions. It is a book 
of as much confusion to the timid or the 
strait-laced as it is to the wicked; a won- 
derful, old, middle-of-the-road book, 
that tramps down the main street of his- 
tory, turning out for no one, indifferent 
to kings, politicians and priests, un- 
changed in any material degree and un- 
abated as we have it for fifteen hundred 
vears anyhow, and scholars know how 
much longer. How can one fail to ad- 
mire the gameness of that old book, 
usually in the thick of controversy, 
flouted, denied, called out-of-date, burned 


' 


at the stake, misquoted to the purposes 


of the Adversary, the inspiration of in- 
novators, the refuge of cranks, but still 
somehow always holding its own be- 
tween its venerable covers, and waiting, 
generation after generation, century 
after century, for the world to catch up 
with it? The doctors of one generation 
say: “The Bible truly set forth the un- 
derstanding men had of things in its day, 
but we know better now.” But the wise 
men of the next generation are liable to 
find that the rapid accumulation of 
knowledge and experience in even a 
third of a century has made the Bible 
assertions which their fathers doubted 
become credible. 

Consider miracles. Doctor Coffin does 
not think belief in the miracles of Christ 
is an essential doctrine, and perhaps it is 
not, but the current of every-day experi- 
ence in these times strongly favors the 
fact that Christ did miracles in healing. 
The belief grows all the time not only 
that extraordinary cures were done by 
Christ, but that they were a part of His 
teaching, and can still be done and are 
being done every day in many places by 
many people. For anyone who is curi- 
ous on that subject, the writer of an 
article in The Ladies’ Home Journal for 
June has gathered a good deal of inter- 
esting information. ‘Are There Modern 


Miracles?” is the title of the article, and 
the author tells about alleged cures of an 
extraordinary nature made mostly by 
healers connected with various churches, 
and believed in and encouraged by 
churchmen as eminent as Bishop Man- 
ning and Bishop Brent. 

The way to find out whether the New- 
Testament stories about miracles are 
true is to look around and see what is 
going on now. The New-Testament 
stories cannot well be verified, but these 
current tales can be run down, and there 
are very many of them. Some of the 
doctors take careful notice of them, try- 
ing to verify statements concerning 
them, and where they think the state- 
ments are true, try to discover and un- 
derstand by what force the cures are ac- 
complished. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is one powerful and scientific body 
that is interested to add to knowledge in 
this field. It urges a study of healing 
by suggestion, a branch of the curative 
art which, in its opinion, modern medi- 
cine has neglected. ‘The Christian Scien- 
tists have worked this branch diligently, 
and one notices that their church is grow- 
ing fast, and according to latest reports 
is very active and prosperous, so that 
though Doctor Coffin may not think be- 
lief in miracles a doctrine essential to 
Presbyterians, he must realize that the 
failure to believe in them may involve 
a loss of spiritual power. 

When he says that he does not con- 
sider the virgin birth an essential doc- 
trine he seems to be right. “‘Person- 
ally,’ he says, “I do not know how our 
Lord was born’’; but if so, he seems to 
be in no worse condition than St. Paul 
or most of the Apostles. The story of 
the virgin birth in the New Testament 
is in very good company indeed, being 
included in a narrative of occurrences 
which are a part of the essence of the 
Christian religion. While the story of 
the virgin birth cannot be proved, it 
may seem probable or improbable ac- 
cording as it is supported or not by new 
knowledge concerning the whole mys- 
tery of creation. 
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In the matter of the resurrection of 


Christ and what kind of body He rose 
in, there may be help to be had from the 
experience of the spirit ists from Sweden- 
borg down, and including many investi- 
gators now active, who seem to have 
good information and quite clear ideas 
about the nature and composition of 
that part of us which is immortal. Presi- 
dent Vincent, of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, says of modern medicine that “it 
seeks to be open-minded toward new 
truth, provided this can be rationally re- 
lated to the great body of firmly estab- 
lished and organized knowledge about 
nature, life, and mind, about which all 
scientific men agree.” The same thing 
should be true of modern religion. It 
should be open-minded toward new 
truth provided it can be rationally re- 
lated to the truth of the statements in 
the Bible about which all Christians 
must agree. For the Bible, to Chris- 
tians, is the great test of new truth, the 
touchstone which determines whether or 
not it is wholesome, whether or not it is 
trustworthy. But the judges nowadays 
are not so much the General Assemblies 
and church parliaments, but the indi- 
vidual readers, who finding things hap- 
pen which they don’t understand, come 
to the Bible as inquirers, to get light on 
these novelties. Just as the trust of the 
peoples of the world in their govern- 
ments is impaired, sO 1s the confidence 
of the religious people in the opinions of 
their church authorities. The world is 
full of seekers, both in politics and in 
religion. They feel an immense need of 
something better than they have had, 
something with more power to help in 
it. In the churches as in government, 
power is passing from the hands of men 
whose minds and opinions were formed 
before 1914, and into the hands of men 
whose most impressive teacher was the 
Great War, and who want a world in 
which recurrence of wholesale calamity 
like that will be impossible. Seeing that 
pre-war governments and economics and 
the rise of industrialism could not safe- 
guard human life, they want something 


that can. Seeing that pre-war Chris 
tianity lacked the power to conserve 
ciety, they want a Christianity or 4 
something else that will have that power 
and use it. Feeling so, they are ba 


s()- 


partisans in politics and worse, if any- 
thing, in religion, but are attentive to 
events, and while they will not aimless|) 
detach themselves from the organiza- 
tions they are used to work with, 
they keep looking out for something 
better. 

That is a fit temper for great adven- 
tures in thought and government. The 
old hands in charge watch it with more 
or less dismay, and try to guide it, but it 
seems to be developing a will very much 
its own, a scattered will at present, un- 
certain what to back, but capable, under 
fit leadership, of union and great accom- 
plishment. Doctor Marquis says of 
Henry Ford, “He had the not uncom- 
mon conviction that he has a real mes- 
sage for the world, a real service to 
render mankind. He has in him the 
makings of a great man if only the parts 
of him, lying about in more or less dis- 
order, were properly assembled.” So it 
is with the generation that has come 
since the war and is waiting to take 
charge of human life. It has great parts 
not yet assembled, great powers, great 
impulses, a great vision, but is not vet 
hitched up to anything definite. It 
reads the newspapers and watches thie 
disputes of politicians and doctors of 
divinity. Probably it does not search 
the Scriptures very zealously, but i 
can’t fail to notice how great a factor the 
Bible still is in human affairs. 

Stevenson is not too much of an an- 
cient to be appreciated by the younger 
generation, and Stevenson being a 
Scotsman came to be a very diligent 
Bible reader. Mr. Whitmee, who knew 
him in Samoa says he had no doubt of 
the divine inspiration of the Bible, and 
he quotes him as wondering that “you 
preachers,” as he said, “do not study 
more the teachings of the prophets, for 
in my belief they supply the key to the 
future of the world.” 
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COLLEGE WOMEN 


My Interviewer 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


| ¥ was shown into the hotel room where 
I was, and he came in timidly, his pen 


| and his note book in his hand. 


There was 
mething shrinking in his manner and yet 
eager, anxious, as of a person who has his liv 
¢stoearnanda job todo. His clothes were 
e cheaply cut garments with that half 
nockery of fashion which 
the student working his way through 
American college. But his face and his 
xpression were from far away. 
“You are about to speak at the univer 
tv.” he began 
“Vos.” “Sit down. 
ot American, are you?” 
“Out of Russia. The editor said you had 
vritten something about college women. 
\ CXLVII N S79 54 


the prevailing 
narks 


I answered. You are 


Will vou tell me” 


he was getting his pencil 
ready 


“about college women?” 

“ZT will”? IT answered. “*‘Where did you 
learn to speak English, in Russia?” 

a learned here. I am here now since a 
vear and a half. [am working through col 
lege. Do you think college women . . 7” 

“T do. Were you born in Russia?” 

“Oh, ves, in the south, in the Cossack 
country. My father was hetman’’—there 
was for a moment a quickened interest in his 
voice; then he checked himself—*‘do you be 
lieve that college women . . ?’ 

“Certainly,” I repeated. “A 
What does that mean? What 
where vou were?” 

“He was hetman. We 


hetman? 


like 


was it 


were nobles; my 
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father and my brothers and I 
you call feudal, like feudal...” 
“Vou were noble? 


It was what 


That means that you 
were rich, in Russia?” 

“Oh, ves, rich: it was a great house and 
My 


he was over them and they 


all around the people were our people. 
father was head: 
rode with him. The editor said vou thought 
college Women are not the same brains ’*—he 
was eagerly fumbling with his pencil. 
“Quite not,” I “and if 


were rich then, wh are Vou here; whi did 


answered you 
you leave?” 

“Oh, that was long ago. | remember that 
only a little. Twas only a child then. T left 
there. You say college women . . 2” 

“IT do,emphatically. You left, for where?” 
We had to. My three 


brothers had been sent to Siberia. The 


“We went away. 


editor said to ask you 
“Precisely. To Siberia? 
noble, why, to Siberia?” 


Why, if they are 
“Tt was in nineteen-seven. You remem- 
ber the first revolution?” He called it some- 
thing in a ripple of Russian. 
rising interest in his tone 

* They 


brothers. 


There was a 


were with the people, my three 
My father not, and they went to 
Petrograd, and when it was over, after the 
people were shot tn the street * There came 
another burst of Russian, and then suddenly 
he remembered himself and his eager quest 
for a_ livelihood—** You 
tinued, “that no college women 

*Not one,” Lanswered. 
in the streets, eh? 
of them?” 


believe.” he con 
* They were shot 
And vour brothers, what 
“They were sent for it to Siberia. There 
they went, but one died. Dimitri died on the 
way. 

He died, eh? And vou and your father?” 

“We went to Petrograd. My father 
thought to get a pardon for them, because 
he was a noble of Cossacks, he thought he 
could get it. The editor told me to ask ...”” 

“T am sure he did. And he got the 
pardon?” 

“No, he waited and waited. It 
come. It never came. So we stayed on. 
We could ho longer LO back.” 

“Not go back, why?” 

“Our burned. All was de- 
stroved when the people rose, vou remember, 
in South Russia against the nobles?” 

Dimly I remembered something of what 


was to 


house was 


was called in our journals “agrarian troubles” 


in South Russia just before the war. 
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*T remember,” [ said. “So you stay 
“We stayed and my father died | 


then my elder brother escaped from Sit 


He could not come to Petrograd, but he 

me money from France. I was to con 

him there and we were to go to Am it 

Would you say that college women 
“Yes, [T would. And you joined ev 

How?” . el 
“Across Europe, through Germany. | vou 

was just before the war, this war.” y 
“You went alone?” fi 
“Alone. IT had a passport. [It was no! a whi 

true one. I had not permission to migra ca 
“And you reached your brother after m 

months?” 
“T worked on the way, and when | 

there it was immediately war.” ; 
“War? And what did you do?” | 
“My brother and I could not get hon 

We joined with the French. Are the brains _ 

of college women... : - 
“Oh, quite. With the French? Were you 5 

at the Front?” th 


“Only a little while. IT was hit on 
head in a trench; here where you see it, at 
the side.” 

“And then?” 


“And then in prison, with the Germans 


Because I was a Russian I was bad 
treated.” 

* Had you food?” 

“Very little food. Not for us. So you 


think, sir, that the college women . . 7” 
“Decidedly. And after?” 
“Afterward [ got to Russia. 

Bolshevik. My brother 


killed in France. 


But it was 
not Ivan—he was 
My eldest brother four d 
me in Petrograd. But we could not stay 
We had to hide. We had been nobles.” 

“And what did you do?” 

We managed to get out—on a Norwegian 
ship, and we came here—not here first, New 
York—we came to New York first.” 

“That is how long ago?” 

“Nearly two years now. My _ brother 
works there still. I have come to this colleg: 
to go through, and I work. I want to work 
for newspapers, to write, and the editor said 
I was to ask you ob 

“You have. This is your first interview?” 

“Tt is my first. He said 

The eager appeal of the boy was not to b« 
denied. 


“My young friend,” I said, “lay asick 
I will write down as a gift a 
to the effect that 


your pencil, 


few statements colleg: 
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nen are inferior to men in algebra. Such 
the terrific sensations in which we deal 
uur side of the Atlantic. But let me give 
i: one little bit of advice. Literary copy, 
charity, begins at home—in the things 
it vou have seen and done and felt your 
Why not go home and write an inter 

ew with vourself, and call it “What I re 
mber of Russia? \ few vears from now 
u will be a peaceful American reporter, liv- 
in the profound calm of a newspaper 
fice, where a bomb is never heard, and 
here no one has ever been stabbed for five 


ears. You will turn out elaborate Copy 


Almost Envious 

N a Southern town there was held recently 
a celebration in honor of Shakespeare, and 
famous 
“hifting 


at critical moments of 


among those in attendance was a 
baseball player, noted for his skill in 
em over the fence” 


the games. 


At one of the functions during the celebra 


DRAWER 
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upon what college professors think of college 
women, and about the corn crop and the 


world’s baseball series, and who is staying at 
Miami, Florida. But go and write that Rus- 


sian stuff first. I give vou a year. If you 
haven't done it by that time I'll do it 
myself.” 


He left me with protestations of esteem. 
But, so far as I know, he has failed to follow 
my If this article should meet the 
eve of the bright young Russian boy who in 


ady ce, 


terviewed me a vear ago at a great American 
college, he will certify to the truth of this 
story 


tion the ball-plaver’s health was proposed by 
an admirer. — Elis response was noteworthy 

* After observing the way in which Shake- 
speare’s memory is revered,” he said with 
simplicity, “I not that I 
would not rather have been such a man than 


great am sure 
have gained my own greatest: triumphs in 


baseball.” 





* Do you do your own work or keep a maid?” 
“Te...” 
“Which?” 

* Both.” 
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To a Not Impossible Daphne 
TELL me, dear, would you fly if I told you ]* 
That you are my love and my darling? 

Or if boldly I ventured to hold you, 
Would you wing from my arms like a 
starling? 


Not Up To His Standard 
a certain Western town there wa 
teacher who, in the opinion of si 
persons, went a trifle too far in her devot 
to nature study. The children, howe: 
appeared to enjoy the lessons, and for 
time the parents offered no open object 


Should I vainly attempt to restrain vou to the little talks on birds, insects, a 
With phrases of love's necromancy, flowers with which the teacher relieved | 
Would you leap ere the spell could enchain routine of school work. Thus things p 
vou, ceeded nicely until the afternoon when 
At the speed of a light flitting fancy? fly and the flea came up for consideration. 
Following the teacher’s lead, the children 
Like Apollo, would T have to follow had been bioats A enthusiastic about — the 
The hint of yvour golden hair's glinting? astonishing acrobatic abilities of the fly, 
For if so, dear, I'll rest in this hollow that ms all except Willie Johnson, who for 
As I simply can’t contemplate sprinting. some time had been staring moodily at his 


desk, giving only occasional sullen glances 
at the teacher. After a while his mood 
became so noticeable that the teacher, at 
the point when all were admiring the fact 
that the fly could walk on the ceiling, paused 
and turned to the lad. 
“Willie,” she asked, “‘what is the trouble? 
Aren't you interested in the talk?” 
“Yessum,” granted Willie, with reluctant 
politeness. Then, warming up, he added, 
“But I bet a fly can’t hang by his knees, 
and every boy in the school can do it, all 
except Bobbie Cook, an’ he’s 
had the diphtheria.” 


Ben Ray RepMan. 
The Eternally Feminine 

ORCAS, aged nine, on her way home 
from school was met by her mother, 
who asked disapprovingly, ‘““Why were 
you walking with all those boys, instead of 

those nice little girls just behind you?” 
“T was not walking with those boys,” 
Dorcas replied after due deliberation, * They 

were walking with me!” 





Running on Its Reputation 
A YOUNG wife was holding 
4 “ forth with great enthusi- 
asm about her husband’s me 
charical knowledge and skill. 

“There’s no use in talk- 
ing,” she declared, ** Louis is 
simply wenderful. I don’t 


ih > believe there’s another man in 
F : 

ln 34 the world who can drive a 

as motor car the way he can!” 

. > 


fae “What has happened?” 
¢ okey asked a friend. 


“Why, we took a ride yves- 





terday and went along beau- 
tifully in spite of the fact 
that he had forgotten some 
of the machinery.” 





“You don’t mean to say 
that vou were running with- 
out machinery?” 

“We surely were. We had 
gone at least fifteen miles be- 
fore Louis discovered that his 
engine was missing.” 


“When I was a boy I played ball with the other boys instead 
of hanging round the house with a book.” 
“Well, when Tama man I intend to play golf with the other 


millionaires instead of hanging round the office as a mere hook- 
lee per all n y life.” 
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O!ld Stuff! 
pre fessorlike 


CERTAIN 


sought an 


gentleman 
from a 
editor to write some travel sketches 
New Mexico and 


going for his health. 


assignment news 


Arizona, where he 
The editor told 
that-he would allow him fair space rates 
everything used, and advised him to 
e his stuff up-to-date, stating that the 
vspaper didn’t care much about history 
subjects that had been treated before. 
What we want is something the people 
earth about 


now on know 


progress ih 
road and town building, new ways of doing 
things, customs of the people, and so on 
something fresh and alive with life!” 

The professor nodded, shook hands, and 
left. Shortly after news of a rather remark- 
able find began to appear in fragmentary 
sketches in some of the papers. There were 
hints at a wonderful city, built by a race of 
people who came long before the Indians 
and who seemed to have had great skill in 
architecture and general construction. As 
the days went by the story grew bigger, the 
last account coming from a New Mexico 
And that very day a letter arrived 
from the professor, from that very town, in 
which he wrote about everything on earth 
except the buried city right under his nose! 
With electric swiftness the editor directed 
the traveler to hunt up the discoverer, 
interview him at length, and telegraph in a 
good story. To this our traveler shot back: 


town. 


“T discovered the place you're inquiring 
about, but it’s old stuff. 
a thousand years or more.” 


City was buried 


Revenge 

(THEY'VE locked me in the closet 

To teach me to be good. 
I did the things I shouldn't 
\n’ didn’t things T should. 
It’s awful dark an’ spooky 
\n’ camphor hurts my nose. 
But IT don’t mind, ‘cause here they keep 
\Miv Daddy’s evening clothes. 


| put on first his coat with tails, 
s trailin’ on the ground. 
had to roll the trousers up, 
\n’ wrap ’em twice around! 
| have his high hat on my head, 
\n’ white kid gloves, an’ cane. 
| het they'll never lock me up 
In this old place again! 


Dorotuy Carcso. 


A Jewel Case 
*Millionaire’s wife at party robbed of gems 
valued at $500,000."—News Irem. 
Tas jewel case seems hard to solve, 
And while each day it grows more 
foggy, 
It’s made more clear my firm resolve 
When I dine out, to dress less doggy. 
My pearls and emeralds are sold; 
I’ve stored my rubies and carbuncles; 
While everything of mine that’s gold 
Is safely resting at my Uncle's. 


Henceforth, I'm going simply clad 
When I’m invited to a party, 
In order not to get in bad 
In case the guests become too hearty. 
This sacrifice is such a pest, 
For I so love each precious jewel, 
That dining out just half-way dressed 
To folks with taste is very cruel. 


But paying such an awful price 
Has made me leery of displaying 
A half a million’s worth of “ice” 
To blind my friends when poker playing. 
And though my gems no more I'll don 
Since dinners can turn out so shady, 
Just how without her diamonds on, 
Can people tell a girl’s a lady? 
Percy WaxMan. 


Where? 

WHILE the train from New York was 

sliding through Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, the highstrung fidgety little girl in the 
pullman looked up at her mother and said 
impatiently, “Mamma, when do we get to 
New England?” 

“We are in 

was the reply. 


New England 
Look out 


now, dear,” 
the window and 
you will see it.” 

“But, persisted — the 
when she had squirmed 


Mamma,” 


child 
round to look, 
“where is the conscience?” 
A Diagnostician 
[ TNCLE JERRY PIERCE came to town 
and complained that his hogs were 
dying with cholera. 

“Can't you do anything for them?” he 
was asked. 

“Nope,” he replied, “but I've noticed 
that the ones that take hit an’ linger ‘long 
are a heap more apt to git well than one that 
takes hit an’ dies right away.” 




















Our Own Travelogues 


Harvesting Merican Jumping-Beans near Chapulte pec 


Rapid Fire 
pst and Mike went hunting with a shot 
gun and only one shell. Mike carried the 
gun and Pat the shell. They came upon a 
squirrel, and Mike was taking careful aim 
with the gun when Pat cried: 
“Don't shoot, Mike, for the Lord’s sake 
don't shoot, the gun ain't loaded.” 
But Mike replied: “I got to, Pat; the 


squirrel won't wait.” 


Sharp Distinction 
AN Army officer tells of a friendly argu- 
- ment that arose between two young 
chaplains of different denominations, — in 
which the senior chaplain rather cleverly 
got the better of his opponent. 

“Let us bury the hatchet, my brother,” 
he said. “After all, we are both doing the 
Lord’s work, are we not?° 

“We certainly are,” replied the junior 
chaplain, quite disarmed. 

“Let us, then,” said the senior, “do it to 
the best of our ability, you in your way and 


I in His. 


Handy Man 

\\ inmate of a certain penal institutior 
£% recently received a call from the warde1 
who said: 

“T understand you got in jail on account 
of a glowing mining prospectus.” 

“Yes.” admitted the gentlemanly pris 
oner, ““T was quite optimistic.” 

* Well.” continued the warden, “the Gov 
ernor wants a report on conditions in this 
jail. I want vou to write it.” 


Requiem 
\ ’’EN I am dead 
Don't jus’ row me away: 
Dig me a nice, warm grave, instead, 
An’ leave me lay, 
All among the Cognoscenti, 
The Intelligenti, 
The Illuminati 
An’ the Literati; 
But tell the other boys to come to the part) 
An’ drink hearty! 


ArtTHUR GUITERMAN. 











**Go ahead an’ howl. 


Revenge 





This is what you get, Fido, for standing round wagging your tail 


when mother gives me a bath.” 





The Compensation 
A POPULAR clergyman says that if his 
= stretches beyond the 
minutes to which he intends to 
the words of his little daughter 


sermon ever 
twenty 
limit it, 
ring in his ears, and he reflects that some 
of his congregation doubtless share her 
feelings. 

The occasion was the little girl's sixth 
birthday, which chanced 
to come on Thanksgiv ing 
Day. 

She went to church with 
her mother and sat quietly 
The 


unusually 


through the service. 
sermon was 
good, the minister could 
not help thinking: he had 
plenty to say, and he said 
it fluently. 

“How did you like my 
asked his 
critic as they 
walked home together, her 





sermon?”’ he 


voung 


small hand in his big one. 

“You preached awful 
long, father,”’ said the lit- 
tle girl, “‘ but I stood it be- 
cause I love you and I 
knew I'd have a nice din- 
I got 


ner when home, 


and forget what I’d been 
through.” 








If Ponce de Leon had discovered the Fountain of Youth 


Could Freud Do Better? 

IMMLY is three years old and very fond of 
telling his dreams at the breakfast table. 
One morning his father, thinking to apply 
an “intelligence test,” said, “But, Jimmy, I 

don't believe vou know what a dream is.” 
Jimmy's answer came quick and _ sure: 
“Ves, I do. 


you're asleep.” 


It’s moving pictures while 
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HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


A Famous Woman 
M ISS CORA NOUGHT, a maid subdued, 
Lived long unknown, except to neigh- 
hede 

In Puddingy ille, where she pursued 

Her life of humble joys and labors. 
And no one ever thought that Fame 
In time would make her modest name 

A household word, like Ford’s or Faber’s. 


Now, Cora was afflicted sore 
With rheumatism and neuritis; 
In fact, she had disease galore 
Dyspepsia, palsy, meningitis, 
Colds, cramps and cankers, shivers, shakes, 
With housemaid’s knee and stomach aches, 
Gout, goiter, gangrene and gastritis! 


What wonder, then, that Cora Nought 
Tried Gullenberg’s Gold Prize Elixir? 
And many dozen bottles bought 
In hopes the stuff would safely fix her? 
What wonder, too, when she was healed, 
A grateful note was signed and sealed 
To Gullenberg, magnetic mixer? 


Soon Farmers’ Journals through the land 

Her Testimonial reprinted 
With Cora’s face, a portrait grand, 

Though Cora’s eyes seemed rather squinted. 
As heroine of coughs and chills, ° 
The lady’s multitudinous ills 

Were talked of with a praise unstinted. 


Famous throughout the Middle West 

Was Cora Nought, the champion doser 
Five dozen bottles she possessed, 

All emptied, said the local grocer. 
But then, alas—a Mrs. Dunn 
Of Barleyville, drank sixty-one! 

Was Cora Nought discouraged? No, 
For, though her face no more appeared 

In pages of the Farmers’ Journal, 
Where Mrs. Dunn now proudly leered, 

Our Cora’s joy was hodiernal. 

A druggist, reading of her life 
Of courage, made Miss Nought his wife 

To test his remedies internal! 

GELETT BURGEssS 

Correct 

[% a public school recently the children 

were called upon to write an essay, and 

at the appointed time little Hugh submitted 

an effusion on the ark, in which he made the 

statement that Noah fished one day for about 
five minutes. 

When the teacher looked over the compo- 
sition she was not a little puzzled. She 
couldn’t understand why anybody fond of 
piscatorial sport should give up in so short a 
time. “Hugh,” she remarked, looking up 
from the essay, “you say that Noah fished 
for only five minutes?” “* Because,” was the 
prompt explanation of Hugh, “he didn’t have 
but two worms.” 
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Echoes From The Scrap Heap 


Oiv Bitty: “ They talk about hard times. 


common cans. 


My son, don’t let me ever hear you ridicule these Tin-Lizzies. 


Bah! In my youth we had to get along on 


o> 


Never! 





